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To the Right Honourable 


John Lord Sommers, 


Baron of Eveſbam. 


MY LORD, 


should not act the 


le Part of an impar- 


; Re. tial Spectator, if 


] Dedicated the tollowin g 
Papers to one who is not 
A 3 oa 
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The Deabcation. 
of the moſt conſummate 


and moſt acknowledged 
Merit. 


a finiſhed Character, can 
be the proper Patron of a 
W ork, which endeavours 


to Cultivate and Poliſh 


Human Lite, by promo- 


ting Virtue and Know- 


ledge,and by recommend- 
ing whatſoever may be ei- 
ther Uſeful or Ornamen- 
tal to Society. £49 
I know thatthe Homage 
Ino pay You, is offering 
a kind of Violence to one 
whois as {olicitous to ſhun 
Ap. 
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None but a Perſon of 
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The Dedication. 
Applauſe, as he is aſſidu- 


ous to deſerve it. But, my 
Lord, this is perhaps the 
only Particular in which 
your Prudence will be al- 
ways diſappointed. 
While Juſtice, Candor, 
Equanimity,a Zeal forthe 
Good of your Country, 


and the moſt perſuaſive 


Eloquence in bringing o- 
ver others to it, are valua- 
ble Diſtinct ions, You are 
not to expect that the Pub- 
lick willſo far complywith 


your Inclinations, asto for- 


bear celebrating ſuch ex- 
traordinary Qualities. It 


18 
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is in vain that you have en- 


deavoured to conceal your 
Share of Merit, in the 
many National Services 
which you have effected. 
Do what you will, the pre- 
ſent Age will be talking 
of your Virtues, tho Po- 
ſterity alone will do them 
Juſtice. 

Other Men paſs through 
Oppoſitions and contend- 
ing Intereſts in the Ways 
of Ambition; but Your 
Great Abilities have been 


invited to Power, and im- 


portuned to accept of 


Advancement. Nor is it 


ſtrange 


——_— — w— 
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en- ſtrange that this ſhould 


our 
the 


CCS 


ed. 


happen to your Lordſhip, 
who could bring intothe 
Service of your Sovereign 
the Arts and Policies of 
Ancient Greece and Rome; 
as well as the moſt exact 
Knowledge of our own 
Conſtitution in particular, 
and of the Intereſts of 
Europe in general; towhich 
I muſt alſo add a certain 
Dignity in Your ſelf, that 
(to ſay the leaſt of it) has 
been alwaysequaltothoſe 


great Honours which have 


been conferred upon You. 


It 
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It is very well known 
how much the Church a; 
owed to you in the moſt Li 
dangerous Day iteverſaw, tat 
that ofthe Arraignment of ha 
its Prelates; and how far fo. 
the Civil Power, in the &f 
Late and Preſent Reign, all 


has been indebted to your ye 
Councils and Wifdom. 1 
But to enumerate the 


great Advantages which 
the Publick has received 
from your Adminiſtrati- 
on, would be a more pro- 
per W ork toran Hiſtory, 
than for an Addreſs of 


this Nature. 


Your 
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wn Tout Lordſhip appears 
ch as great in your Private 
oft Life, as in the moſt Impor- 


aw, 


tant Offices which You 


tof have born. Iwould there- 


far 
the 


In, 


fore rather chuſe co ſpeak 


of the Pleaſure You afford 
all who are admitted 1nto 

our Converſation, of 
Your Elegant Taſte in all 
the Polite Parts of Learn- 
ing, of Vour gteat Huma- 
nity and Complacency of 
Manners, and of the ſur- 
priſing Influence which is 
peculiarto You in making 
every one who Converſes 
with your Lordſhip prefer 

You 
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The Dedication. 5 
You to himſelf, without H 
thinking the leſs meanly | 
of his own Talents. But if 
I ſhould take notice of all 

that might be obſerved in & 
your Lordſhip, I ſhould _ 
have nothing new to ſay _ 


upon any other Character N 
of Diſtinction. - 


I am, 
My LORD, 
Tour Lordſhipys 
moſt Obedient, 
moſt Devoted 


Humble Servant, _ 


Fall 


d in SPECTATOR. 
ould 


ſay 


acer N 1. Thurſday, March 1. 17. 


vant, 


— 


—ę—e 


VO LI 


— 


ator. 


Non fumum ex fulgore, ſea ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat. ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat. Hor. 


Have obſerved, that a Reader ſeldom 
peruſes a Book with Pleaſure, till he 
krows whether the Writer of it be a 
black or a fair Man, of a mild or cho- 
ler ick Diſpoſition, Married, or a Bxt- 
chelor, with other Particulars of the 
like Nature, that conduce very much 
; totheright underſtanding of an Author, 
To gratify this Curioſity, which is fo natural to a Reader, 
I delign this Paper and my next as Prefatory Diſcourſes 
to my following Writings, and ſhall give ſome Account 
in them of the ſeveral Perſons that are engaged in this 
Work. As the chief Trouble of Compiling, Digeſting. 
and Correct ing will fall to my Share, I muſt do my ſeit 
the Juſtice to open the Work with my own Hiſtory. 
was born to a ſmall Hereditary Eſtate, which, ac- 
cording to the Tradition of the Village where it lics, 
was bounded by the ſame Hedges and Ditches in Halliamm 
the Conquerors Time that it is at preſent, and has bc. a 
'V OL, I. B des 
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delivered down from Father to Son whole and entire, 
without the Loſs or Acquiſition of a ſingle Field or Mea- 
dow, during the Space of Six hundred Years, There 
runs a Story in the Family, that when my Mother was 
gone with Child of me about three Months, ſhe dreamt 
that ſhe was brought to Bed of a Judge: Whether this 
might proceed from a Law-Suit which was then depend- 
ing in the Family, or my Father's being a Juſtice of the 
Peace, I cannot determine; for I am not ſo vain as to 
think it preſaged any Dignity that I ſhould arrive at in 
my future Life, though that was the Interpretation which 
the Neighbourhood put upon it. The Gravity of my 
Behaviour at my very firſt Appearance in the World, and 
all the time that I ſucked, ſeemed to favour my Mother's 
Dream: For, as ſhe has often told me, I threw away 
my Rattle before | was two Months old, and would not 
make uſe of my Coral till they had taken away the Bells 
from it. 

AS for the reſt of my Infancy, there being nothing in 
it remarkable, I ſhall paſs ir over in Silence. I find, that 
during my Nonage, I had the Reputation of a very ſul- 
len Youth, but was always a Favourite of my School- 
maſter, who uſed to ſay, hat my Parts were ſolid, and 
would wear well. I had not been long at the Univeriity, 
before I diſtinguiſhed my ſelf by a moſt profound Silence: 
tor during the Space of eight Years, excepting in the 
publick Exerciſes of the College, I ſcarce uttered the 
Quantity 'of an hundred Words ; and indeed do not re- 
member that I ever mu three Sentences together in ny 
whole Life. Whilſt I was in this learned Body, I app':- 
ed my ſelf with ſo much Diligence to my Studies, that 
there are very few celebrated Books, either in the learned 
or the modern Tongues, which I am not acquainted with 

UPON the Death of my Father, I was reſolved tc 
travel into foreign Countries, and therefore left the Uu. 
verſity, with the Character of an odd unaccounta'!: 
Fel ow, that had a great deal of Learning, if I would bu 
New it. An inſatiable Thirſt after Knowledge, carricc 
me into all the Countries of Europe in which there wi 
zuy thing new or ſtrange te be ſcen; nay to ſuch a De 
gree was my Curioſity raiſed, that having read the Cor 
troverties of ſome great Men concerning the Antiquitic 
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of Egypt, I made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpoſe to 
take the Meaſure of a Pyramid: and as ſoon as I had ſet 
my ſelt right in that Particular, returned to my native 
Country with great Satisfaction. 

I have paſſed my latter Years in this City, where I am 
ſrequen ly ſeen in moſt publick Places, tho there are not 
above half a dozen of my ſe ect Friends that knovr me 3 
of whom my next Paper ſhall give a more particular Ac- 
count. There is no Place of general Reſort, wherein I 
do not often make my Appearance; ſometimes I am 
een thruſting my Head intę a Round of Politicians at 
2 and lining with great Attention to the Narratives 

hat are made iu thoſe little circular Audiences, Some- 
times | {moak a Pipe at Child's, and while I ſeem atten- 
tive to nothing bu the Poſt- Man, over-hear the Converſa-, 
tion of every Table in the Room. I appear on Sunday 
Nights at St. Zames's Coftee-houſe, and ſometimes join 
the littie Com mittee of Politicks in the Inner-Rooin, as 

ne who comes there to hear and improve. My Face is 
tkewiſe very weil known at the Grecian, the Cocoa-Tree, 
and in the Theatres both of Drury-Lane and the Hay- 
Market, I have been taken for a Merchant upon the 
Exchange for above theſe ten Years, and ſometimes pals 
for a Few inthe \embly of Stock-Jobbers at Fontan: 
In ſhort, wherever I ſee a Cluſter of People, I always 
mix with them, though I never open my Lips but in my 
pwn Club. 

THUS I live in the World rather as a Spectator of 
Mankind, than as one of the Specics, by which Means 
1 have made my felt a Speculative Stateſman, Soldier, 
Merchant and rtizan, without ever meddling with any 

ractical Part in Life. I am very well verſed in the The- 
ory of a Husband or a Father, and can diſcern the Errors 
in the Oeconomy, Buſineſs and Diverſion of others, bet- 
ter than thote who are engaged in them; as Standers-by 
Hiſcover Blots, which are apt to eſcape thoſe who are in 
the Game. I never cſpouſed any Party with Violence, 
and am reſolved to oblerve an exact Neutrality between 
the Whigs and Tories, un eſs I ſhal be forced to declare 
my ſelf by the Hoſſ i. ities of either Side. In ſhort, I have 
actcd in all the Parts ot my Lite as a Looker on, Which 
is the Character I intend to preſerve in this Paper, 
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I have given the Reader juſt ſo much of my Hiſtory 
and Character, as to let him fee I am not altogether un- 
ualified for the Buſineſs I have undertaken. As for o- 
ther Particulars in my Life and Adventures, I ſhall in- 
ſert them in following Papers, as I ſhall ſee Occaſion. In 
the mean time, when I conſider how much I have ſeen, 
read and heard, I begin to blame my own Taciturnity ; 
and ſince I have neither Time nor Inclination to com- 
municate the Fulneſs of my Heart in Speech, I am reſol- 
ved to do it in Writing, and to print my ſelf out, if 
ſſible, before I die, I have been often told by m 
riends, that it is pity ſo many uſeful Diſcoveries which 
J have made ſhould be in the Poſſeſſion 'of a Silent Man. 
For this Reaſon therefore, I ſhall publiſh a Sheet-full of 
Thoughts every Morning, tor the Benefit of my Con- 
temporarics; and if 1 can-any way contribute to the Di- 
verſion or Improvement of the Country in which I live, 
I ſhall leave it, when I am ſummoned out of it, with the 
{{ cret Satisfaction of thinking that I have not Lived in 

vain, 

THERE are three very material Points which I have 
not ſpoken to in this Paper; and which, for ſeveral im- 
portant Reaſons, I muſt keep to my ſelf, at leaft for 


* 


ſome Time: I mean, an Account of my Name, my Age, 


and my Lodgings. I muſt confeſs, would gratify my 
Reader in any Thing that is reaſonable; but 2s for theſe 
three Particulars, though I am ſenſible they might tend 
very much to the Embelliſt ment of my Paper, I cannot 
yet come to a Reſolution of communicating them to the 
Publick. They would indeed draw me out of that Ob- 
ſcurity which I have enjoyed for many Years, and expoſe 
me in Publick Places to feveral Salutes and Civilitics, 
which have been always very diſagreeable to me; for the 
greateſt Pain I can ſuffer, is the being talked to, and be- 
ing ſtared at. It is for this Reaſon likewiſe, that I keep 


my Complexion and Dreſs as very great Secrets; tho it 


is not impoſſible, but 1 may make Diſcoveries of both in 
the Progreſs of the Work 1 have undertaken, 
AFTER having been thus particular upon my {e!!, 

I ſhall in To-morrow's Paper give an Account of tho: 
Gentlemen who are concerned with me in this Work: 
tor, as I have before intimated, a Plan ot it is laid and 
| cot 
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concerted (as all other Matters of Importance are) in a 
Club. However, as my Friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the Front, thoſe who have a mind to correſpond 
with me, may direct their Letters to theSpECTATOR, 
at Mr. Buckley's in Little-Britain. For I muſt further ac- 
quaint the Reader, that tho' our Club meets only on 
Tweſdays and NN we have appointed a Committee 
to lit every Night, for the Inſpection of all ſuch Papers 
as may contribute to the Advancement of the Publick 
Weal, C 


— Aſt alii ſex 
Et plures uno conclamant ore —. Juv. 


N HE firſt of our Society is a Gentleman of Worceſter” 
— ſhire, of ancient Deſcent, a Baronet, his Name 
f Sir Roo ER DEH CoveERLEY. His Great Grand- 
fat her was Inventor of that famous Country-Dance which 


is called after him. All who know that Shire, are very 


well acquainted with the Parts and Merits of Sir Roger. 
He is a Gentleman that is very ſingular in his Behaviour. 
but his Singularities proceed from his good Senſe, and are 
Contradictions to the Manners of the World, only as he 
thinks the World is in the Wrong. However, this Hu- 
mour creates him no Enemies, for he does nothing with 
Sourneſs or Obſtinacy; and his being unconfined to 
Modes and Forms, makes him but the readier and more 


capable to pleaſe and oblige all who know him. When 


he is in Town, he lives in Soho-Square, It is ſaid, he 
keeps himſelt a Batchelor by reaſon he was croſſed in 


Love, by a perverſe beautiful Widow of the next Coun- 


ty to him. Before this Diſappointment, Sir Ros tr was 
What you call a fine Gentleman, had often ſupped with 
my Lord Rocheſter and Sir George Etherege, fought a Duel 
upon his firſt coming o Town, and kick'd Bully Dawſon 


in a publick Coffce-houſc for calling him Youngſter. But 
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being ill uſed by the above-mentioned Widow, he was 
very ſerious for a Year and a half; and though, his Tem- 
per being naturally jovial, he at laſt got over it, he grew 
careleſs of himſelf, and never dreſſed afterwards. He 
contit.ues to wear a Coat and Doublet of the ſame Cut 
that were in Faſhion at the Time of his Repulſe, which, 
in his merry Humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve Times ſince he firſt wore it. Tis ſaid Sir Roo 

ew humble in his Delires after he had forgot this cruel 
— inſomuch that it is Reported he has frequently 
ofſended in Point of Chaſtity with Beggars and Gypſies: 
But this is looked upon by his Friends rather as Matter 
of Raillery than Truth. He is now in his fifty fixth Year, 
cheerful, gay and hearty; keeps a good Houſe both 
in Town and Country; a great Lover of Mankind; but 
there is {uch a mirthful Caft in his Behaviour, that he is 
rather beloved than eſteemed: His Tenants grow rich, 
his Servants look ſatisfied, all the young Women profeſs 
Love to him, and the young Men are glad of his Com- 
pany; When he comes into a Houſe, he cals the Servants 

y their Names, and talks all the Way up Stairs to a 
Viſit. I mult not omit, that Sir Rod ER is a Juſtice of 
the Quorum; that he fills the Chair at a Quarter-Seſſion 
with great Abilities, and three Months ago gained uni- 
verſal Applauſe by explaining a Paſſage in the Game- 


THE Gentleman next in Eſteem and Authority a- 
Mong us, is another Batchelor, who is a Member of the 
Inner- Temple; 2 Man of great Probity, Wit and Under- 
ſanding; but he has choſen his Place of Reſidence rather 
to obey the Direction of an old humourſom Father, than 
in Purſuit of his own Inclinations. He was placed there 
to ſtudy the Laws of the Land, and is the moſt learned 
of any of the Houſe in thoſe of the Stage. Ariſtotle and 
Longmus are much better underfiood by him than Litele- 
ton or Cooke. The Father ſends up every Poſt Queftiors 
relating to Marriage- Articles, Leaſes, and Tenures, in 
the Neighbourhood; all which Queſtions. he agrees with 
an Attorney to anſwer and take Care of in the Lump. 
He is ſtudying the Paſſions themſelves, when he ſhou!d 
be inquiring into the Debates among Men which wu 
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from them. He knows the Argument of each of the 
Orations of Demoſthenes and Tilly, but not one Caſe 
in the Reports of our own Courts, No one cver took 
him for a Fool, but none, except his intimate Friends, 
know he has a great deal of Wit. This Turn makes 
him at once both diſintereſted and agreeable. As few of 
his Thoughts arc drawn from Butineſs, they are moſt of 
them fit tor Converſation. His Taſte of Books is a little 
too jull for the Age he lives in; he has read all, but ap- 
proves of very few. lis Familiarity with the Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Actions, and Writings of the Ancients, makes 
him a very delicate Obſerver of what occurs to him in 
the preſet World. le is an excellent Critick, and the 
Time of the Play i his Hour of Buſineſs; exactly at five 
he paſſes thro' New- Inn, croſſes thro* Ruſſel - Court, and 
takes a turn at Mils till the Play begins; he has his 
'Shoors rubbed and his Periwig powered at the Barber's 
as you go into the Roſe. It is for the Good of the Audi- 
ence when he is at a Play, for the Actors have an Ambi- 


tion to pleaſe him. 


T HE Perſon of next Conſideration, is Sir ANDREW 
FrxEErORT, a Merchant of great Eminence in 
the City of London. A Perſon of indefatigable Indu- 
ſtry, ſtrong Reaſon, and great Experience, His Noti- 
ons of Trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
ſome {ly Way of Jelting, which 


he calls the Sea the Britiſh Common. He is acquainted 
and will tell you it is 
a ſtupid and barbarous Way to extend Dominion by 
Arms; for true Power is to be got by Arts and In- 
duſtry. He will often argue, that if this Part of our 
Trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one 
Nation; and if another, from another. I have heard 
him prove, that Diligence makes more laſting Acqui- 
ſitions than Valour, 123 that Sloth has ruined more Na- 
tions than the Sword. He abounds in ſeveral frugal 
Maxims, amongſt which the greateſt Favourite is. A 
Penny ſaved is a Penny got. A general Trader of good 
Senſe, is picanſanter Company than a general Scholar; 


and Sir ANDREW having a natural unaffected Elo- 
quence, the Perſpicuity of his Diſcourſe gives the fame 


4 Plea- 
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Pleaſure that Wit would in another Man. He has made 
his Fortunes himſelf; and fays that England may be 
richer than other Kingdoms, by as plain Methods as 
he himſelf is richer than other Men; though at the ſame 
Time I can ſay this of him, that there is not a Point in 
the Compaſs but blows home a Ship in which he is an 
Owner. 
NEXT to Sir Ax pn H in the Club- room fits 
Captain SENTRY, a Gentleman of great Courage, 
Underſtanding, but invincible Modeſty. He is 
one of thoſe that deſerve very well, but are very 
aukward at putting their Talents within the Obſervati- 
on of ſuch as ſhould take Notice of them. He was ſome 
Years a Captain, and behaved himſelf with great Gal- 
lantry in ſeveral Engagements and at ſeveral Sieges; 
but having a ſmall Eſtate of his own, and being next 
Heir to Sir ROGER,” he has quitted a Way of Life in 
which no Man can riſe ſuitably to his Merit, who is not 
ſomething of a Courtier as well as a Soldier. I have 
heard him often lament, that in a Profeſſion where 
Merit is placed in ſo conſpicuous a View, Impudence 
ſhould get the better of Modeſty. When he has talked 
to this Purpoſe I never heard him make a four Expreſſi- 
on, but frankly confeſs that he left the World, be- 
cauſe he was not fit for it. A ſtrict Honeſty and an even 
regular Behaviour, are in themſelves Obſtacles to him 
that moſt preſs through Crowds, who endeavour at the 
fame End with himſelf, the Favour of a Commander. 
He will however in his way of Talk excuſe Generals, 
for not diſpoſing according to Men's Deſert, or enquiring 
into it: For, ſays he, that great Man who has a Mind 
to help me, has as many to break through to come 
at me, as I have to come at him : Therefore he will 
conclude, that the Man who would make a Figure, eſ- 
pecially in a M litary Way, muſt get over all falſe 


- Modeſty, and aſſiſt his Patron againſt the Importunity 


of other Pretenders, by a proper Aſſurance in his 
own Vindication. He ſzys it is a Civil Cowardice to be 
backward in aſſerting what you ought to expect, as it 
is a military Fear to be flow in attacking when it is 
your Duty. With this Candor does the Gentleman 
The fame Frankneſs runs 
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hrough all his Converſation, The Military Part of 
is Life has furniſhed him with many Adventures, ia 
the Relation of which he is very agreeable to the Com- 
pany; for he is never over-bearing, though accuſtomed 
to command Men in the utmoſt Degree below him; nor 
ever too obſequious, from an Habit of obeying Men high- 
above him. | 
BU that our Society may not appear a Set of Hu- 
mouriſts unacquainted with the Gallantries and Pleaſures 
of the Age, we have among us the Gallant WILL. Ho- 
NEYCOMB, a Gentleman who according to his Years 
ſhould be in the Decline of his Life, but having 
ever been very carcful of his Perſon, and always had a 
very eaſie Fortune, Time has made but very little Impreſ- 
fion, either by Wrinkles on his Forchead, or Traces in 
his Brain. His Perſon is well turned, of a good Height, 
He is very ready at that ſort of Diſcourſe with which Men 
ulually entertain Women. He has all his Life dreſſed very 
well, and remembers Habits as others do Men. He can 
ſmile when one ſpeakstohim, and laughs calily. He knows 
the Hiſtory of every Mode, and can inform you from 
which of the French King's Wenches our Wives and 
Daughters had this Manner of 2 their Hair, that 
Way of placing their Hoods ; whoſe Frailty was co- 
vered by ſuch a ſort of Petticoat, and whoſe Vanity to 
ſhew her Foot made that part of the Dreſs ſo ſhort in 
ſuch a Year. In a Word, all his Converſation and 
Knowledge has been in the female World: As other 
Men of his Age will take notice to you what ſuch a 
Miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an Occaſion, he will 
tell you when the Duke of Monmouth danced at Court, 
ſuch a Woman was then ſmitten, another was taken with 
him at the Head of his Troop in the Park. In all theſe 
important Relations, he has ever about the ſame time 
received a kind Glance or a Blow of a Fan from ſome 
celebrated Beauty, Mother of the preſent Lord ſuch- a- 
one. If you ſpeak of a young Commoner that ſaid a 
lively thing in the Houſe, he ſtarts up, He has good 
Blood in his Veins, Tom Mirabell begot him, the 
* Rogue cheated me in that Affair, that young Fellow's 
© Mother uſed me more like a Dog than any Woman 
I eyer mace Advances to“ This way of Talking of 
his 


By 
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his very much enlivens the Converſation among us of a 
more ſedate Turn ; and I find there is not one of the 
Company, but my ſelf, who rarely ſpeak at all, but 

ks of him as of that Sort of Man who is uſually cal- 
led a well-bred fine Gentleman. To coriclude his Cha- 
racer, where Women are not concerned, he is an honeſt 
worthy Man. 

I cannot tell whether T am to account him whom TI am 
next to ſpeik of, as one of our Compauy ; for he vitits 
us but ſeldom, but when he does it adds to every Man 
elſe a new Enjoyment of himſelf, He is a Clergyman, 
a very Philoſophick Man, of general Learning, great 
Sanctity of Life, and the moſt exact Breeding. He has 
the Misfortune to be of a very weak Conſtitution, and 
eonſequently cannot accept of ſuch Cares and Buſineſs as 
Preferments in his Function would oblige him to: He is 
therefore among Divines what a Chamber-Counſe!lor is 
among Lawyers. The Probity of his Mind, and the In- 
tegrity of his Life, create him Followers, as being elo- 
ue or loud advances others. He ſeldom introduces the 

bject he ſpeaks upon; but we are ſo far gone in Years, 
that he obſerves when he is among us, an Earneſtneſs to 


have him fall on ſome Divine Topick, which he always 


treats with much Authority, as one who has no Intereſts 
in this World, as one who is haſtening to the Object of 
all his Wiſhes, and conceives Hope from his Decays and 
Infirmities. Theſe are my ordinary Companions. R 
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noi quiſque ferè ſtu dio devi adharet: 
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3. Caturday, March 


Art quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante morati: 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens; 
In — eadem plerumgue Tidemur obire. 

"FN one of my late Rambles, or rather Speculations, l 
1 looked into the great Hall where the Bank is ns 
and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the Directors, Se- 
cretaries and Clerks, with all the other Members 1 — 
| WEALLY 
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g us of 4 wealthy Corporation, ranged in their ſeveral Stations, gc- 
e of the (cording to the Parts they act in that juſt and regular Oc- 
all, but conomy. This revived in my Memory the many Dif 
ally ca- © courſes which I had both read and heard concerning the 
his Cha- Decay of Publick Credit, with the Methods of reſtoring 
an honeſt it, and which, in my Opinion, have always been de- 
fective, becauſe they have always been made with an Eye 
hom Jam co ſeparate lytereſts, and Party Principles. 
he vifiis © T HE Thoughts of the Day gave my Mind Employ- 
very Man went for the wholc Night, ſo that I fell inſenſibly into a 
ergyman, kind of Methodical Dream, which diſpoſed ail my Con- 
g. great 'r<mplations into a Viſion or Allegory, or What elſe the 
. He ha Reader ſhall pleaſe to call it. 
tion, and * METHOUGHTS I returned to the Gre:t Hall, 
zuſineſs as Where I had been the Morning before, but, to my Sur- 
to: He is prize, inſtcad of the Company that I left there, I ſaw 
unſe!lor is towards the upper End of the Hall, a beautitul Virgin, 
d the In- ſeated on a Throne of Gold, Her Name (as they told 
being elo- me) was Publick Credit. The Walls, inſtead of bein 
zduces the adorned with Pictures and Maps, were hung wit 
in Years, Wavy Acts of Parliament written in Golden Letters. 
eſtneſs to At the upper End of the Hall was the Magna Charta, 
he always with the Act ot Uniformity on the right Hand, and 
> Intereſts the Ae Toleration on the left. At the lower End 
Object of ot thed to was the Act of Settlement, which was pla- 
Jecays and ced fed Stiche Eye of the Virgin that fat upon the Throne. 
ns. Both 15 des of the Hall were covered with ſuch Acts 
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ulations, 1 
K is kept, 
ectors, 2 
ers of that 

wealthy 


of Parliament as had been made for the Eſtabliſhment 
of Publick Funds. The Lady ſeemed to ſet an unſpeak- 
able Value upon theſe — Pieces of Furniture, inſo- 
much that ſhe often refreſhed her Eye with them, and 
often ſmiled with a ſecret Pleaſure, as ſhe looked upon 
them; but, at the ſame time, ſhewed a very particu- 
lar Uneaſineſs, if ſhe faw any thing approaching that 
might hurt them. She appearcd indeed infinitely timo- 
rous in all her Behaviour; And, whether it was from 


the Delicacy of her Conſtitution, or that ſhe was trou- 


bled with Vapours, as I was afterwards told by one who 
F found was none of her Well-wiſhers, ſhe changed Co- 
tour, and ftartled at every thing ſhe heard. She was like- 
wile (as | afterwards found) a greater Valetudinarianthan 
#ny I had ever met with, even in her own Sex, and ſub- 
; ject 
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ject to ſuch Momentary Conſumptions, that in the 
twinkling of an Eye, ſhe would fall away from the moſt 
florid Complexion, and the moſt healthful State of Body, 
and wither into a Skeleton. Her Recoveries were often 
as ſudden as her Decays, inſomuch that ſhe would revive 
in a Moment out of a waſting Diſtemper, irto a Habit 
of the higheſt Health and Vigour. 

1 had very ſoon an Opportunity of obſerving theſe 
uick Turns and Charges in her Conſticution. There 
ate at her Fcet a Couple of Secretaries, who received 
every Hour Letters from all Parts of the World, which 
the one or the other of them was perpetually reading 
to her; and, according to the News ſhe heard, to 

which ſhe was exceedingly attentive, ſhe changed Co- 
_ and diſcoyered many Symptoms of Health or Sick- 
QELs, | 

BEHIND the Throne was a prodigious Heap of Bags 
of Money, which were piled upon one another ſo high 
that they touched the Ceiling. The Floor, on her right 
Hand and on her left, was covered with vaſt Sums of 
Gold that roſe up in Pyramids on either fide of her: But 
this I did not ſo much wonder at, when I heard, upon 
Enquiry, that ſhe had the ſame Virtue in her Touch, 
which the Poets tell us a Lydiaz King was for, Idy poſ- 
ſeſſed of; and that ſhe could convert whateys Obj' plea- 
{ed into that precious Metal. Dec* 

AFTER a little Dizzineſs, and confuſeinngurry of 

Thought, which a Man often meets with in a Dream, me- 
thoughts the Hall was alarmed, the Doors flew open, 
and there enter'd halt a Dozen of the moſt hideous Ph-n- 
toms that I had ever ſeen (even in a Dream) before that 
Time. They came in two by two, though matched in 
the moſt diſſociable Manner, and mingled together in 2 
kind of Dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe their 
Habits and Perſons, for which reaſon I ſhall only inform 
my Reader that the firſt Couple were Tyranny and Anar- 


chy, the Second were Bigotry and Atheiſm, the third the 


Genius of a Common-wealth and a young Man of about 
twenty two Years of Age, whoſe Name I could not learn. 
He had a Sword in his right Hand, which in the Dance 
he often brandiſhed at the Act of Settlement, and a Citi- 
zen, who ſtood by me, whiſper'd in my Ear, that he ſaw 
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@ Spunge in his left Hand. The Dance of ſo many jar- 
ning Natures, put me in Mind of the Sun, Moon, and 
Barth, in the Rehearſal, that danced together for no 
other end but to eclipſe one another. 

THE Reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, by what has been 
before ſaid, that the Lady on the Throne would have 
been almoſt frighted to Diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but 
any one of thele Spectres; what then mult have been 
her Condition when ſhe ſaw them all in a Body? She 
fainted and dyed away at the Sight. | 


Et neque jam color eſt miſto candore rubort ; 
Nec vigor, & Vires, & que modo viſa placebant; 
Nec Corpus remanet---- Ovid. Met. Lib, 3. 


© THERE was a great Change in the Hill of Money 
Bags, and the Heaps of Money, the former ſhrinking, 
and falling into ſo many empty Bags, that I now found 
nor above a tenth part of them had been filled with 
Money. The reſt that took up the ſame Space, and made 
the ſame Figure as the Bags x th were really filled with 
Money, had been blown up with ' Air, and called into 
my Memory the Bags full of Wind, which Homer tells 
us his Hero received as a Preſent from Eolus. The 
t Heaps of Gold, on either ſide the Throne, now 
peared to be only Heaps of Paper, or little Piles of 
notched Sticks, bound up together in Bundles, like Bath- 
Faggots. 
- WHILST I was lamenting this ſudden Deſolation 
that had been made before me, the whole Scene vani- 
ſhed : In the Room of the frightful Spectres, there 
now entered a ſecond Dance of Apparatious very agree- 
ably match'd together, and made up of very amiable 
Phantoms. The firſt Pair was Liberty with Monarchy at 
her Right Hand: The ſecond was Moderation leading in 
Religion; and the third a Perſon whom I had never 
ſeen, with the Genius of Grea:-Britain. At the firſt En- 


trance the Lady revived, the Baggs ſwell'd to their for- 


mer Bulk,* the Pile of Faggots and Heaps of Paper 
changed into Pyramids of Guineas : And for my own part 
I was ſo tranſported with Joy, that 1 awaked, though I 
muſt confeſs, I would fain have fallen afleep again to 


have cloſed my Viſion, if I could have done it, — 
. | Mon- 
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— Egregis Mortalem, altique ſilenti! Hor. 


N Author, when he firſt appears in the World, is 
A very apt to believe it has nothing to think of but 
his Per for mances. With a good Share of this 
Vanity in my Heart, I made it my Buſineſs theſe three 
Days to liſten after my own Fame; and as | have ſome- 
times met with Circumſtances which did not diſpleaſe 
me, I have been encounter'd by others which gave me as 
much Mortification. It is incredible to think how empty 
T have in this Time obſerved ſome part of the Species to 
be, what mere Blanks they are when they firit come a- 
broad in the Morning, how utterly they are at a Stand 
till they are ſet a going by ſome Paragraph in a News- 
Paper: Such Perſons are very acceptable to a young Au- 
thor, for they deſire no more in any thing, but tobe new 
to be agreeable It I found Conſolation among ſuch, 1 
was as much diſquieted by the Incapacity of others. Theſe 
are Mortals who have a certain Curioſity without Power 
of Reflection, and peruſed my Papers like Spectators ra- 
ther than Readers. But there is ſo little Pleaſure in En- 
quiries that ſo nearly concern our ſelves, (it being the 
worſt Way in the World to Fame, to be too anxious a- 
bout it) that upon the whole | refolv'd for the future to 
go on in my ordinary Way; and without too much Fear 
or Hope about the Bulmeſs of Reputation, to be very 
careful of the Delign ot my Actions, but very negligent 
of the Conſequences of them. 

IT is an enauleſs and frivolous Purſuit to act by any 
other Rule than the Care of {arisfying our own Minds in 
what we do. One would think a * Man, who con- 
cerned himielf with no oe breathing, ſhould be very 
little liable ro Minnte prerations ; and yet I remember l 
was ouce taken up tor a J-{uit, for no other Reaſon but 
my profound Taciturnity. It is from this Misfortune, that 
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® be out of Harm's Way, I have ever ſince affected 
Crowds. He who comes into Afﬀemblies only to gratifie 
is Curioſity, and not to make a Figure, enjoys the 
eaſures of Retirement in a m re exquiſite Degree, 
a he poſſibly could in his Cloſer ; the Lover, the Am- 
bitious, and the Miſer, are followed thither by a worfe 
Crowd than any they can withdraw from. To be exempt 
from the Paſſions with which others are tormented, is 
only pleaſing Solitude, I can very juſtly ſay with 

e ancient Sage, I am never leſs alone, than when alone. 
As Jam inſignificant to the Company in publick Places, 
and as it is vitible 1 do not come thither as moſt do, to 
Mew my ſelf, 1 gratifie the Vanity of all who pretend 
to make an Appearance, and have often as kind Looks 
from well dreſſed Gentlemen and Ladies, as a Poet 
would beſtow upon one of his Audience, There are ſo 
Dany Gratihcations attend this publick ſort of Obſcurity, 
that ſome little Diſtares I daily receive have loſt their 
Anguiſu; and I did the other Day, without the leaſt 
Diipleaſure, over-hear one ſay of me, That ſtrange Fel- 
dw; and another anſwer, I have known the Fellow: 
Face theſe twelve Years, and ſo muſt you ; but I believe 
u are the firſt ever asd who he was. There are, I 
Muſt confeſs, many to whom my Perſon is as well 
Known as that of their neareſt Relations, who pive 


1 no further Trouble about calling me by my 


ame or Quality, but ſpeak of me very currently b 
Mr. What-Dje-eali-bim, My l 5 
” TO make up for theſe trivial Diſadvantages, I have 
the higheſt Satisfaction of beholding all Nature with an 
unprejudiced Eye; and having nothing to do with Mens 
Paſſions or Intereſts, I can with the greater Sagacity 
conſider their Talents, Manners, Failings, and Merits. 

* I T is remarkable, that thoſe who want any one 
Senſe, poſſeſs the others with greater Force and Viva- 
city. Thus my Want of, or rather Reſignation of Speech, 
gives me all the Advantages of a dumb Man. I have, 
methinks, a more than o dinary Penetration in Seeing; 
and flatter my ſelf that I have looked imo the Hiyhett 
and Loweſt of Mankind, and make ſhrewd Gueſſes, 
without being admitted to their Converſation, at the 
be- 
hold, 
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hold. It is from hence that good or ill Fortune has no 
manner of Force towards aſſecting my Judgment. I ſee 
Men flouriſhing in Courts, and languiſhing in Jayls, 
without being prejudiced from their Circumſtances to 
their Favour or Diſadvantage; but from their inward 
Manner of bearing their Condition, often pity the Pro- 
ſperous, and admire the Unhappy. 

THOSE who converſe with the Dumb, know from 
the Turn of their Eyes, and the Changes of their Coun- 
tenance, their Sentiments of the Objects before them, I 
have indulged my Silence to ſuch an Extravagance, that 
the few who are intimate with me, anſwer my Smiles 
with concurrent Sentences, and argue to the very Point 
I ſhaked my Head at without my ſpeaking. WII L. H o- 
NEYCOMB Was very entertaining the other Night at 
a Play, to a Gentleman who fat on his right Hand, while 
I was at his Left. The Gentleman believed WILL. was 
talking to himſelf, when upon my looking with great 
Apron at a yourg thing in a Box before us, he ſaid, 
* I am quite of another Opinion. She has, I will al- 
* low, a very pleaſing Aſpect; but methinks that Sim- 
* plicity in her Countenance is rather childiſh than 
innocent. When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 
faid, * I grant her Dreſs is very becoming, but per- 
* haps the «Merit of that Choice is owing to her Mo- 
* ther ; for though, continued he, I allow a Beauty to 
* be as much to be commended for the Elegance of 
© her Dreſs, as a Wit for that of his Language; yet 
if fhe has ſtolen the Colour of her Ribands from a- 
* nother, or had Advice about her Trimmings, I ſhall 
not allow her the Praiſe of Dreſs, any more than 
I would call a Plagiary an Author. When I threw my 
Eye towards the next Woman to her, WILL. ſpoke 
what I looked, according to his Romantick Imagination, 
in the following Manner: 

* BEHOLD, you who dare, that charming Virgin; 
© Behold the Beauty of her Perſon: chaſtiſed by the Inno- 
* cence of her Thoughts. Chaſtity, Good-Nature, and 


Affability, are the Graces that play in her Countenance; 


© ſhe knows ſhe is handſome, but ſhe knows ſhe is good; 
« Conſcious Beauty adorn'd with conſcious Virtue! 
* What a Spirit is there in thoſe Eyes! What a Bloom in 
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© that Perſon! How is the whole Woman expreſſed in 
© ner Appearance ! Her Air has the Beauty of Motion, 
© and her Look the Force of Language. 

I was Prudence to turn away my Eyes from this Ob- 
jekt, and therefore I turned them to the thoughtleſs 
Creatures who make upgthe Lump of that Sex, and move 
a knowing Eye no more than the Portraiture of inſigni- 
ficant People by ordinary Painters, which are but Pictures 
of Pictures. 

THUS the working of my own Mind is the gene- 
ral Entertainment of my Lite; I never enter into the 
Commerce of Diſcourſe with any but my particular 
Friends, and not in Publick even with them. Such an 
Habit has perhaps raiſed in me uncommon Reflections, 
but this Effect I cannot communicate but by my Writings. 
As my Pleaſures are almoſt who!ly confined to thoſe of 
the Sight, I take it for a peculiar Happineſs that | have 
always had an eaſie and familiar Ad mittance to the fair 
Sex. If I never praiſed or flattered, I never belyed or 
contradicted them. As theſe compoſe half the World, 
2 are by the juſt Complaiſance and Gallantry of our 

tion the more powerful Part of our People, I ſhall de- 
Gieate a conſiderable Share of theſe my Specalations to 
their Service, and ſhall lead the Young through all the 
becoming Duties of Virginity, Marriage, and Widow- 
hood. When it is a Woman's Day, in my Works, I ſhall 
endeavour at a Stile and Air ſuitable to their Underſtand- 
ing. When 1 fay this, I muſt be under ſtood to mean, 
that I ſhall not lower but exalt the Subjects 1 treat upon. 
Diſcourſe for their Entertainment, is not to be debaſed, 
but refined. A Man may appear learned, without talk- 
ing Sentences; as in his ordinary Geſture he diſcovers 
he can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. In a 
Word, I ſhall take it for the greateſt Glory of my 
Work, it among reaſonable Women this Paper may 
furniſh Tea-Table Talk, In order to it, I ſhall treat on 
Matters which relate to Females, as they are concerned 
to approach or fly from the other Sex, or as they are tyed 
to them by Blood, Intereſt, or Affection. Upon this Oc- 
caſion I think it but reaſonable to declare, that whatever 
Skill 1 may have in Speculation, I ſhall never betray 
What the Eyes of Lovers fay to each other in my Pre- 

| ſence. 
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ſence. At the ſame time ſhall not think my ſelf oblige: 
by this Promiſe, to conceal any falſe Proteſtations whic 
I obſerve made by Glances in publick Aſſemblies; bi 
endeavour to make both Sexes appear in their Conduc 
What they are in their Hearts. By this means Love, di 
* * Time of my Speculations, ſhall be carried c 
with the ſame Sincerity as any other Affair of leſs Con 
ſideration. As this is the greateſt Concern, Men ſhi 
be from henceforth liable to the greateſt Reproact 
for Misbehaviour in it. Falſhood in Love ſhall here. 
after bear a blacker Aſpe&, than Inficelity in Friend 
ſhid, or Villany in Zuſineſs, For this great and goo: 
End, all Breaches againſt that noble Paſſion, the Ce 
ment of Society, fall be ſeverely examined. But thi: 
and all other Matters looſely hinted at now, and in n. 
former Papers, ſ-a!! have their proper Place in my fo. 
lowing Diſcourſes: The preſent Writing is only to 26- 
moniſh the World, that they ſhall not find me an, id! 


but a buſie Spectator, R 1 


Tueſday, Merch 6. 


Spectatum admifi riſum teneatis ? — Hor. 


N Opera may be allowed to be extravagant 

ly laviſh in its Decorations, as its only De. 

. is to gratifie the Senſes, and keep up 21 
indolent Attention in the Audience. Com non Len 
however requires, that there ſhould be nothing in th! 
Scenes and Machines which may appear Childiſh an: 
Abſurd. How would the Wits ot King Charles's Tir: 
have laughed to have ſeen Nicolini expoſed to a Ter 
peſt in Robes of Ermin, and failing in an open Bo: 
upon a Sea of Paſte-board ? What a Field of Railler 
would they have been let into, had they been enter: 
tained with painted Draggons ſpitting Wild-fire, en. 
chanted Chariots drawn by Flanders Mares, and real C:: 
cades in artificial Land-skips? A little Skill in Criticiin 
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a Would inform us, that Shadows and Realities ought not 


be mixed together in the ſame Piece; and that the Scenes 
hich are deſigned as the Repreſentations of Nature, 
ſhould be filled with Reſemblapces, and not with the 


well as to the Admirers, of our Modern Opera. 
As I was walking in the Streets about a Fortnight ago, 
I ſaw an ordinary Fellow carrying a Cage full of little 


Birds upon his Shoulder; and, as 1 was wondring with 
my ſelf what Uſe he would put them to, he was met ve- 
luckily by an Acquaintance, who had the ſame Curio- 
ity. Upon his asking him what he had upon his Shoul- 
der, he told him that he had been buying Sparrows for 
e Opera. Sparrows for the Opera, fays his Friend, 
king his Lips, What are they to be roaſted? No. no, 
fays the other, they are to enter towards the End of the 
firſt Act. and to fly about the Stage. 

_ THIS ſtrange Dialogue awakened my Curioſity fo 
far, that I immediately bought the Opera, by which 
means I perceived the Sparrows were to act the part 
of Singing Birds in a de ightful Grove; though upon a 
nearer Enquiry I found the Sparrows put the ſame Trick 
upon the Audience, that Sir Martin Mar-all practiſed up- 
on his Miſtreſs ; for though they flew in Sight, the Mu- 
fic k proceeded from a Conſort of Flagellets and Bird-calls 
Which were planted hehind the Scenes. At the fame Time 
1 wade this Diſcovefyy, I found by the Diſcourſe of the 
Ctors, that there were great Deſigns on foot for the 
Improvement of the Opera; that it had been propoſed to 
reak down a part of the Wall, and to ſurprize the Au- 
dience with a Party of a hundred Horſe, and that there 
Was actually a Project of bringing the New- River into 
che Houſe, to be employed in jetteaus and Water-works. 
This Project, as I have ſince heard, is poſt-poned 'rill the 
Summer Seaſon, when 'tis thought the Coolneſs that 

occeds from Fountains and Caſcades will be more ac- 
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ceptable and refreſhing to People of Quality. In the me: 
time, to find out a more agreeable Entertain ment for th 
Winter-Scaſon, the Opera of Rinaldo is filled with Thur 
der and Lightning, Illuminations and Fire- works; whict 
the Audience may look upon without catching Col 
and indeed without much Danger of being burnt; fo 
there are ſeveral Engines filled with Water, and ready t: 
play at a Minute's Warning, in caſe any ſuch Accider 
ſhould happen. However, as I have a very great Friend 
ſhip for the Owner of this Theatre, I hope that he hi 
been wiſe enough to inſure his Houſe before he wou 
let this Opera be acted in it. | 
IT is no wonder, that thoſe Scenes ſhould be ver 
ſurprizing, which were contrived by two Poets of dit 
ferent Nations, and raiſed by two Magicians of differe: 
Sexes. Armida (as we are told in the Argument) wa: 
an Amazonian Enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſſani (2 
we learn from the Perſons repreſented) a Chriſtian Con 
jurer (Mago Chriſtiano.) I muſt confeſs I am very muc 
uzzled to find how an Amazon ſhould be verſed in the 
lack Art, or how a good Chriſtian, for ſuch is the Par! 
of the Magician, ſhould deal with the Devil. 
TO conſider the Poets after the Conjurers, I ſha 


give you a Taſte of the Italian, from the firſt Line 


of his Preface. Eccoti, benigno Lettore, un Parto « 
poche Sere, che ſe ben nato di Notte, non è perd aborto d 
Tenebre, ma ſi fara conoſcere Figilio d Apollo con qualci! 
Raggio di Parnaſſe. Behold, gentle Reader, the Birth of 4 
few Evenings, which tho' it be the O fipring of the Night 
is not the Abortive of Darkneſs, but will make it ſelf know! 
to be the Son of Apollo, with a certain Ray of Parnaſſus 
He afterwards proceeds to call Mynheer Hendel th: 
A me of our Age, and to acquaint us, in the ſam: 
Sublimity of Stile, that he compoſed this Opera in 
Fortnight. Such are the Wirs, to whoſe Taſtes we { 
ambitiouſly conform our ſelves. The Truth of it is, th. 
fineſt Writers among the Modern Italians, expreſs then 
ſelves in ſuch a florid Form of Words, and ſuch tediou 
Circumlocutions, as are uſed by none but Pedants it 
our own Country; and at the ſame Time fill their Wr. 
tings with ſuch poor Imaginations and Conceits, as ou 
Youths are aſhamed of before they have been two Year: 

L. 
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the Works of the two Nations; but to ſhew there is 
thing in this, if we look into the Writings of the old 
ians, ſuch as Cicero and Virgil, we ſhall find that 
the Englih Writers, in their way of thinking and ex- 


, preſling themſelves, reſemble thoſe Authors much more 
than the Modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 


Poet himſelf, from whom the Dreams of this Opera are 


taken, I muſt entirely agree with Monſieur Boileau, that 
© one Verſe in Virgil is worth all the Clincant or Tinſel of 


Taſſo. 


"BUT to return to the Sparrows; there have been ſo 


, many Flights of them let looſe in this Opera, that it is 
| feared the Houle will never get rid of them; and that in 
; other Plays they may make their Entrance in very wrong 
and improper Scenes, ſo as to be ſeen flying in a La- 
, dy's Bed-Chamber, or pearching upon a King's Throne; 


beſides the Inconveniences which the Heads of the Audi- 
I am credibly 
informed, that there was once a Deſign of caſting into an 
Opera the Story of "MWhittmgton and his Cat, and that in 


order to it, there had been got together a great Quantity 


of Mice: but Mr. Rich, the Proprietor of the Play-houſe, 
very prudently conſidered that it would be impoſſible for 
Cat to kill them all, and that conſequently the 
Princes of the Stage might be as much infeſted with 
Mice, as the Prince of the Iſland was before the Cat's 
Arrival upon it; for which Reaſon he would not per- 
mit it to be Acted in his Houſe. And indeed I cannot 
Blame him: For, as he ſaid very well upon that Occa- 
n, I do not hear that any of the Pertormers in our 
Opera pretend to equal the famous Pied Piper, who made 
all the Mice of a great Town in Germany follovr his Mu- 
Ack, and by that means cleared the Place of thoſe little 
noxious Animals. 
BEFORE I diſmiſs this Paper, I muſt inform my 
Reader, that I hear there is a Treaty on foot with Lon- 
don and Wiſe ( who will be appointed Gardeners of the 
Play-bouſe) to furniſh the Opera of Rinaldo and Armida 
Ja: an Orange-Grove, and that the next time it is 


cted, the Singing Birds will be perſonated by Tom- 
2 Tus: 
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dicnce. 


z my ' . 


Wedneſday, 


A. March 7. 
Credebant hoc grande Nefas, & Morte piandum, 
Si Fuvenis Vetulo non aſſurrexerat ---= Juv, 


| Know no Evil under the Sun fo great as the Abuſe o 
1 the Underſtanding, and yet there is no one Vace more 
common. It has diffuſed it ſelf through both Sexe: 
and all Qualities oft Mankind, and there is hardly that 
Perſon to be found, who is not more concerned for the 
Reputation of Wir ard Senſe, than Honelty and Virtue. 
But this unhappy Affectation of being Wiſe rather tha! 
Honeſt, Witty than Good-natur'd, is the Source ot mo! 
of the ill Habits of Life. Such falſe Impreſſions are ow- 
ing to the abandoned Writings of Men of Wit, and the 
aukward Imitation of the reſt of Mankind. 

FOR this Reaſon Sir Roger was laying laſt Night, 
That he was of Opinion none but Men ot fine Parts de- 
ſerve to be hanged. The Reflections of ſuch Men arc ſo 
delicate upon all Occurrences which they are concerned 
in, that they ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinary 
Infamy and Puniſhment for offending againſt ſuch quick 
Admonitions as their own Souls give them, and blunting 
the fine Edge of their Minds in fuch a Manner, that the) 
are no more ſhock'd at Vice and Folly, than Men 0 
lower Capacities. There is no greater Monſter in Being, 
than a very ill Man of great Parts: He lives like a Ma: 
in a Pally, with one Side of him dead. While perhps 
he enjoys the Satistz&tion of Luxury, of Wealth, of An. 
bition, he has loſt the Taſte of Good-will, of Friendſhip, 
of Innocence. Scarecrow, the Beggar in Lineols's-Inr- 
Fields, who diſabled himſelf in his Right Leg, and asks 
Alms all Day to get himſelf a warm Supper and a Trul 
at Night, is not halt ſo deſpicable a Wretch as ſuch 1 
Man of Senſe, The Beggar has no Reliſh above Sens 
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neithe one; he finds Reſt more agreeable than Motion; and 
ne Av pile he has a warm Fire and his Doxy, never reflects 
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that he deſerves to be whipped, Every Man who ter- 
inates his Satis factions and Enjoy meats within the Supply 
@ his own Neceſſities and Paſſions, is, ſays Sir Rod ER, 
in my Eye as poor a Rogue as Scarecrow. But, continued 
he, for the Loſs of publick and private Virtue, we are 
beho den to your Men of Parts for ſooth; it is with them 
no matter what is done, ſo it be done with an Air. But 
to me who am ſo whimſical in a corrupt Age as to act 
according to Nature and Reaſon, a MY Man, in the 
moſt ſhining Circumſtance and Equipage, appears in the 
fame Condition with the Fellow above-mentioned, but 
more contemptible, in Proportion to what more he 
robs the Publick of, and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therctore for a Rule, That the whole Man is to move to- 
her; that every Action of any Importance, is to have 
a Proſpect of Publick Good; and that the general Ten- 
dency of our indifferent Actions, ought to be agreeable 
to the Dictues of Reaſon, of Religion, of good Breed- 
ing; without this a Man, as I before have hinted, is 
hopping inſtead of walking, he is not in his entire and 
proper Motion. 
WHILE the honeſt Knight was thus bewildering 
himſelf in good Starts, I looked intentively upon him, 
which made him, I thought, colle& his Mind a little. 
nar | am at, ſays he, is to repreſent, That I am of 
Opinion, to poliſh our Underſtandings, and neglect our 
Manners, is of all things the moſt inexcuſable. Reaſon 
ſhould govern Paſſion, but inſtead of that, you ſee, it 
is often {ubſervient to it; and as unaccountable as one 
Would think it. a wiſe Man is not always a good Man, 
8 Degeneracy is not only the Guilt of particular Per- 
ns, but aiſo ar ſome times of a whole People; and per- 
haps it may appear upon Examination, that the moſt po- 
me Ages are the leaſt virtuous, This may be attributed 
to the Folly of admitting Wit and Learning as Merit in 
themſe.ves, without conlidering the Application of them. 
this Means it becomes a Rule not fo much to regard 
What we do, as how we do it. But this fuſe Beauty will 
not paſs upon Men of honeſt Minds and true Taſte. Sir 
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Richard Blackmore ſays, with as much good Senſe as Vir 
rue, It is a mighty Diſhonour and Shame to employ excelle: 
Faculties and abundance of Wit to humour and pleaſe Mr 
in their Vices and Follies. The great Enemy of Mankin, 
notwithſtanding his Wit and Angelick Faculties, is the mn 
odious Being in the whole Creation, He goes on ſoon atic 


to ſay very generouſly, That he undertook the Writir: 4 


of his Poem to reſcue the Muſes out of the Hands of Ra 
wiſhers, to reſtore them to their ſweet and chaſte Manſio! 
and to engage them in an Employment ſuitable to their Di; 
nity. This certainly ought to be the Purpoſe of ever 
Man who appears in Publick, and whoever does not pro 
ceed upon that Foundation, injures his Country as fa 
as he — in his Studies. When Modeſty ceaſes 
be the chief Ornament of one Sex, and Integrity of tb 


other, Society is upon a wrong Baſis, and we ſhall bb ©P 


ever after without Rules to guide „ mas in wh: 
is really becoming and ornamental. Nature and Reaſo: 
direct one thing, Paſſion and Humour another: To fo 
low the Dictates of theſe two latter, is going into a Roa: 
that is both endleſs, and intricate; when we purſue th: 


other, our Paſſage is delighttul, and what we aim at ea? 


ly attairable, 

I do not doubt but England is at preſent as polite 
Nation as any in the World; but any Man who think: 
can eaſily ſee, that the Affectation of being Gay and in 
Faſhion, has very near eaten up our good Senſe and or! 
Religion. Is there any thing ſo juſt, as that Mode an! 
Gallantry ſhould be built upon exerting our ſelves i: 
what is proper and agreeable to the Inſtitutions of Jultic: 
and Piety among us? And yet is there any thing mere 
common, than that we run in perfect Contradiction to 
them? All which is ſupported by no other Preteaſion, 
than that it is done with what we call a good Grace. 

NOTHING ought to be held laud able or becom- 
ing, but what Nature it ſelf ſhould prompt us to think 
ſo. Reſpect to all kind of Superiors is founded, mcthinks: 
upon Inſtin&t ; and yet what is ſo ridiculous as Age? | 


make this abrupt Tranſition to the Mention of this Vice 


more than any other, in order to introduce a little Story, 
which I think a pretty Inſtance that the molt polite Age 
is in danger of being the moſt vicious, 
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I happened at Athens, during a publick Repreſenta- 
ion of ſome Play exhibited in Honour of the Common- 
wealth, that an old Gentleman came too late for a 
Place ſuitable to his Age and Quality. Many of the 
young Gentlemen who obſerved the Difficulty and Con- 
uſion he was in, made Signs to him that they would 
Gzccommodate him if he came where they fate: The 
good Man buſtled through the Crowd accordingly; but 
L hen he came to the Seats to which he was invited, the 
jeſt was to fit cloſe, and expoſe him, as he ſtood out 
of Countenance, to the whole Audience. The Frolick 
went round all the Athenian Benches, But on thoſe 
Occaſions there were alſo particular Places atiigne for 
© Foreigners: When the good Man skulked towards the 
© Boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that honeſt Peg- 
ple, more virtuous than polite, roſe up all to a Man, 
© and with the greateſt Reſpect received him among 
them. The Athenians being ſuddenly touched with a 
Senſe of the Spartan Virtue and their own Degeneracy, 
gave a Thunder of Applauſe; and the old Man cry'd 
dut, The Athenians underſtand what is good, but the 
* Lacedemonians pradiſe it. 
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Somuia, terrores magicos, miracula, Saga, 
Nocturnos lemures, port entaque Theſſala rides? Hor. 


* T2 OING Yeſterday to Dine with an old Acquain- 
; tance, I had the Misfortune to find his whole Fa- 
þ mily very much dejected. Upon asking him the 
Occaſion of it, he told me that his Wife had dreamt a 
ſtrange Dream the Night before, which they were atraid 
portenced ſome Misfortune to themſelves or to their 
Children. At her coming into the Room I obſerved 
a fettied Melancholy in her Countenance, which 1 
ſhould have been troubled for, had I nor heard from 


whence it proceeded. We were no ſooner fat down 
W or. I. |S but 
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but, after having looked upon mea little while, My Dea 
(lays ſhe, turning to her Husband) von may now ſee th 
Stranger that was in the Candle of Night. Soon afte: 
this, as they began to talk of Family Affairs, a little Bo 
at the lower End of the Table told her, that he was t: 
go into Join-hand on Thurſday. Thurſtay ? (ſays ſh. } 
no Child if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin upon Childer 

mas- day; tell your I riting· Maſter that Friday will be ſoo 
enough. I was reflecting with my ſelf on the Oddnel 
of her Fancy, and wondering that any Body would el! 
bliſh it as a Rule to loſe a Day in every Week. In th 
mid(t of theſe my Muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach he 
a little Salt upon the Point of my Knife, which I did i ly 
ſuch a Trepidation and Hurry of Obedience, that I let i of 
drop by the Way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartlec 
and ſaid it fell towards her. Upon this 1 looked ver 
blar k; and, obſerving the Concern of the who: Mo 
Table, began to conſider my ſelf, with ſome Confulic: 
as a Perſon that had brought a Diſaſter upon the F. 
mily. The Lady however recovering her ſelf, aftcr 
little Space, ſaid to her Husband, with a Sigh, My Dea 
Misfortunes never come ſingle, My Friend, I found, ate 
Fur an Under-Part at his Table, and being a Mane 
more Good-rature than Underſtanding, thinks himſ: 
obliged to fall in with all the Paſſions and Humours « 
hes Yoke Fellow : Do not you remember, Child, (ſays i 
that the Pidgeon-kouſe fell the very Afternoon that our cart 
leſs Wench ſpilt the Salt upon the Table ? Yes, (ſays he) J. full 
Dear, and the next Poſt brought us an Account of ! 
Battle of Almama. The Reader may gueſs at the f 
gure 1 made, after having done all this Miſchief. ol 
diſpatched my Dinner as ſoon as I could, with my uf 1 
Taciturnity ; When, to my utter Confution, the La mine: 
ſecing me quitting my Knife and Fork, and layir fing 5 
them acroſs one another upon my Plate, deſireden he Re 
that I would humcur her fo far as to take them out the Orr 
that Figure, and place them Side by Side, What t ſhould be 
Abſurdity was which I had con mitted I did not kno! pœdient 90 
but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary Super. an ra 


Impany 


tion in it; and therefore, in Obedience to the Lacy Mehr. 
the Houſe, I diſpoſed of my Knife and Fork in tt n Ol. 
Parallel Lines, which is the Figure I ſhall alway, ri@duces : 
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27 
in for the future, tho' I do not know any Reaſon 
If. 
II is not difficult for a Man to ſee that a Perſon has 
dnceived an Averſion to him. For my own Part, I 
ickly tound, by the Lady's Looks, that ſhe regarded 
eas a very odd kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate 
pect. For which Reaſon I took my Leave immedi- 
ately after Dinner, and withdrew to my own Lodgings. 
Upon my Return Home, I fell into a profound Con- 
mplation on the Evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious 
dllies of Mankind; how they ſubject us to Imaginary 
ictions, and additional Sorrows, that do not proper- 
come within our Lot. As if the natural Calamities 
Life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt in- 
ent Circumſtances into Mis fortunes, and ſuffer as 
much from trifling Accidents, as from real Evils. I have 


* — known the ſhooting of a Star ſpoil a Ni zht's Reſt; and 
the'F; e ſeen a Man in Love grow pale and loſe his Appe- 
- fite, upon the plucking of a Merry-thought. A Screech- 

ly Dea | at Midnight has alarmed a Fami.y more than a 

4 ate Bl d of Robbers; nay, the Voice of a Cricket hath 
N ck more Terror than the Roaring of a Lion. There 
himſe © othing ſo inconſiderable, which may not appear dread- 

jours to an Imagination that is filled with Omens and Prog - 

Gays fi ee A ruſty Nail, or a crooked Pin, ſhoot up into 

8. 

7 5 remember I was once in a mixt Aſſembly, that was 

fall of Noiſe and Mirth, when on a ſudden an old Wo- 


t of t 
the | 


man unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in 
mpany. This Remark ſtruck a pannick Terror into 


Ok ar were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of 
18 2 les were going to leave the Room; but a Friend 
| layi mine = notice that one of our Female Compa- 
ired n f ty * ig with Child, affir med there were fourteen 
n out. Ms oom, and thar, inſtead of portending one ot 
FOIA _ompany ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them 
t kno! wth: born. Had not my Friend found this Ex- 
Superi an to break the Omen, 1 queſtion not but half the 
F * in the Company would have fallen ſick that very 
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An Old Maid, that is troubled with the Vapoure, 
duces infinite Diſturbances of this Kind among her 


Friends 
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Friends and Neighbours. I know a Maiden Aunt of: 


great Family, who is one of theſe Antiquated Sibyls, tha 4 


forebodes and propheſies from one End of the Year to th: 
other. She is always ſeeing Apparitions, and hearing 
Death-Watches ; and was the other Day almoſt frightec 
out of her Wits by the great Houſe-Dog, that howled ir 
the Stable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the Tooth-ach 
Such an extravagant Caſt ot Mind engages Multitudes o 
People, not only in impertinent Terrors, but in ſupernu- 
merary Duties of Life; and ariſes from that Fear and Ig. 
norance which are natural to the Soul of Man. Th: 
Horror with which we entertain the Thoughts of Dea} 
(ur indeed of any future Evil) and the Uncertainty of it; 
Approach, fill a melancholly Mind with innumerable Ap- 

rehenſions and Suſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to 
the Obſervation ot ſuch groundleſs Prodigies and Predi- 
ctions. For as it is the chief Concern of Wiſe-Men, tv 
retrench the Evils of Life by the Reaſonings of Philoſo- 

hy; it is the Employment of Fools, to multiply then 
b the Sentiments of Superſtition. 

FOR my own Part, I ſhould be very much troubles 
were I endowed with this Divining Quality, though i: 
ſt. ould inform me truly of every thing that can befal me 
J would not anticipate the Reliſh of any Happineſs, no- 
feel the Weight of any Miſery, before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my Soul againſt thel: 
gloomy Preſages and Terrors of Mind, and that is, by & 
curing to my ſelf the Friendſhip and Protection of tha 
Being who diſpoſes of Events, and governs Futurit; 
He ſees, at one View, the whole Thread of my Exiſtence 
not only that Part of it which I have already paſſe: 
through, but that which runs forward into all the Depth: 
of Eternity. When I lay me down to Sleep, I recom 
mend my ſelf to his Care; when I awake, I give m 
ſelf up to his Direction. Amidſt all the Evils that threater 
me, I will look up to him for Help; and queſtion not by: 


he will either avert them, or turn them to my Advantge ; 


Though I know neither the Time nor the Manner of th: 
Death I am to die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it 


Fecauſe I am ſure that he knows them both, and that h. 
vv! not. fail to comfort and ſupport me under them. C 
Friday 9 
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N 8. Friday, March 9. 


A Venus obſeuro gradientes aere ſepſit, 
Et multo Nebula circum Dea fudit amictu, 
Cernere ne quis eos Virg. 


Shall here communicate to the World a couple of Let - 
ters, which I believe will give the Reader as good a 

Entertainment as any that I am able to furniſh him 

with, and therefore ſhall make no Apology tor them. 


1 To the SrECTATOR, Go. 
SIR, 


Am one of the Directors of the Society for the Re- 

formation of Manners, and therefore think my 
elf a proper Perſon for your Correſpondence, I have 
* thoroughly examined the preſent State of Religion in 
Great Rritain, and am able to acquaint you with the 
—_— Vice of every Market-Town in the whole 
Aland. I can tell you the Progreſs that Virtue has made 
in all our Cities, Boroughs, and Corporations ; and 
* know as well the evil Practices that are committed in 
* Berwick or Exeter, as what is done in my own Family, 
* In a Word, Sir, I have my Correſpondents in the re- 
* Moteſt Parts of the Nation, who ſend me up punttual 
Accounts from time to time of all the little Irregulari- 
* ties that fall under their Notice in their ſeveral Diſtricts 
* and Diviſions. 

I am no leſs acquainted with the particular Quarters - 
* and Regions of this great Town, than with the diffe- 
© rent Parts and Diſtributions of the whole Nation. I 
* can deſcribe every Pariſh by its Impieties, and can tell 


| that he YOu in which of our Streets Lewdneſs prevails, which 
em. C *-Gaming has taken the Poſſeſſion of, and where Drunken- 
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ks gels has got the better of them both, When I am diſ- 
5; C3 * poled 
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* AFTER this ſhort Account of my ſelf, I muſt le 
you know, that the Deſign of this Paper is to giv: 
you Information of a certain irregular Aſſembly which! 
think falls very properly under your Obſervation, eſpe: 
C:ally ſin ce the Ferfons it is compoſed of are Crimi 
too conſiderable fur the Animadverſions of our Societ, 
I mean, Sir, the Midnight Maſque, which has of lat 
been very frequently held in one of the molt conſpicu 
ous Parts of the Town, and which I hear will be cor 
tinued with Additions and Improvements. As all t.. 
Perſons who compole this lawleſs Aſſembly are ma: 
qued, we dare rot attack any of them in our I ay, lc 
ve flould fend a Woman of Quality to Bridewell, or 
Peer of Great Britain to the Counter: Refides that, the 
Numbers are ſo very great, that I am afraid thry wou. 
be able to rout our whole Fraternity, though we wer 
accompanied with all our Guard of Conſtables. Bot 
theſe Reaſons, which ſecure them from our Authorit! 
make them obnoxious to yours; As both their Diſgun 
and their Numbers will give no particular Perſon Re: 
fon to think himſelf affronted by you. 

* IF we ere rightly informed, the Rules that are 0. 
ſerved by this new Society are wonderfully contrive 
for the Advancement of Cuckoldom. The Women e 
ther come by themſelves, or are introduced by Friend: 
who are obliged to quit them, upon their firſt Entranc! 
to the Converſation of any Body that addreſſes himic 
to them. There are ſeveral Rooms waere the Parti 
may retire, and, if they plecſe, ſtew their Faces 
Conſent, V/hiſpers, Squeezes, Node, and Embrace 
are the innocent Freedoms of the Place. In ſhort, !' 
whole Deſign of this libidinous Aſſembly, ſeems to ic 
minate in Aſſignations and Intrigues; and ! hope 90. 
will take eſſectual Methods, P your publick Ades 

c 


and Admonitions, to prevent h a premlcuous Mot 
ture 


Net 4 


ſed to raiſe a Fine for the Poor, I know the Lane: 
and Allies that are inhabited by common Swearer: 
When I would encourage the Hoſpital of Br:dewell nc 
improve the Hempen Manufacture, I am very well ac. 
quainted with all the Haunts and Reſorts of Femial: 
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titude of both Sexes from meeting together in ſo clan» 


2 
I 


« 
Heſtine a Manner. 


— 
| þ Your bumble Servant, 
| and Fellow- Labourer, 


I am 


T. B. 


Neot long after the Peruſa of this Letter, I received 
mother upon the ſame Subject; which, by the Date and 
Stile of it, I take to be written by {ome young Templer. 


| S I R, Alidale- Temple, 1710-11. 


4 Nö HEN a Man has been guilty of any Vice or 
6:4 Folly, I think the beſt Attonement he can 
© make for it, is to warn others not to fall into the like, 
In order to this I muſt acquaint you, that ſome time 
in February laſt I went to the Tweſday's Maſquerade, 
Upon my firſt going in I was attacked by halt a Dozen 
female Quakers, who ſeemed willing to adopt me {for 
a Brother; but upon a nearer Examination I found the 

*-were a Siſterhood of Coquets diſguiſed in that preciſe 
* Habit. I was ſoon after taken out to dance, and, as I 
© fancied, by a Woman of the firſt Quality, for ſe was 
very tall, and moved gracefully. As ſoon as the Minuet 
* was over, we ogled one another through our Maſques; 
© and as I am very well read in Haller, I repeated to her 
the four following Verſes out of his Poem to Vandikes 


The heedleſs Lover does not know 

Whoſe Eyes they are that wound him ſo; 
But confounded with thy Art, 

Euqu res ber Name that has his Heart. 


I. pronounced theſe Words with ſuch a languiſhing Air 
that I had ſome Reaſon to conclude I had made a Con- 
* queſt. She told me that ſhe hoped my Face was not 
* a-kin to my Tongue; and looking upon her Warch, I 
©* accidentally diſcover'd the Figure of a Coronet on the 
back Part of it. I was ſo tranſported with the Thovght 
of ſuch an Amour, that 1 plied her from one Room te 


7 mother with all the Gallantries I could invent; and at 
length 


C 4 


| 


not ce me together (as you may well ſuppoſe) to enter- 
tain one another with Sprightlineſs and Wit, but to keep 
one 
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length brought things to ſo happy an Iſſue, that ſſ. bo = 

gave me a private Meeting the next Day, without Pag trance: 

* or Footman, Coach or Equipage. My Heart danced n e other 

* Raptures; but I had not lived in this golden Dream: s Corp 

* bove three Days, before I found good Reaſon to wih ga — 

that J had continu'd true to my Laundreſs. I hav ig the Pa 

* lince heard, by a very great Accident, that this fine L> gg. Fold 

dy does not live far from Covent-Garden, and that I an his Rece 

not the firſt Cully whom ſhe has paſſed her {cif upon ird th 

* for a Countels. Ds, we 

* THUS, Sir, you ſee how I have miſtaken a CH Jo 

* tor a Juno; and if you can make any uſe of this Ad. ger con 

venture, for the Benefit of thoſe who may poſſibly be e me 

* as vain young Coxcombs as my ſelf, I do moſt heartily the Def 

* give you Leave, I am, SI R, ſented « 

Your moſt humble Admirer, they wie 

con ſequ 

| —_ the Con 
| I deſign to viſit the next Maſquerade my ſelf, in the they _ 
r fame Habit I wore at Grand Cairo; ard till then ſhall ſuf =o | 
| pend my Judgment of this Midnight Entertainment. C this Day 
„ 8 EVI 
| eee Gontcd: 
5 for med 
| Ne 9. Saturday, Marh 10. Wd, 
1 v4 ions, 
0 Tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem which, 
i Per, etu im, ſævis inter ſe convent urſis. Juv. . 
| AN is {aid to be aSociable Animal, and, as an In. AC] 
ll VI ſtance of it, we may obſerve, that we take :. Badge « 
Occaſions and Pretences of forming ourſelves i- $9 of 

to thoſe little Nocturnal Aſſemblies, which are common- Geo 

ly known by the Name of Clubs. When a Sett of Mer Is ſtill-f 

find themſelves agree in any Particular, tho' never ſo trivia TH 

they eſtabliſh themſelves into a Kind of Fraternity, anc What tl 

meet once or twice a Week, upon the Account of ſuch of the 

a Fantaſtick Reſemblance. I know a conſiderable Market "x of 

"Town, in Which there was a Club of fat Men, that did 7 La 
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ze another in Countenance ; The Room where the 
Hub met was ſomething of the largeſt, and had two 
trances, the one by a Door of a moderate Size, and 
other by a Pair of Folding-doors. If a Candidate for 
is Corpulent Club could make his Entrance through the 
rſt, he was looked upon as unqualified; but if he ſtuck 
in the Paſſage, and could not force his Way through it, 
the Folding-doors were immediately thrown open for 
his Reception, and he was ſaluted as a Brother. I have 
herd that this Club, tho it conſiſted but of fifteen Per- 
ſons, weighed above three Tun. 
IN Oppoſition to this Society, there ſpung up ano- 
ther compoſed of Scar-crows and Skeletons, who being 


very meagre and envious, did all they could to thwart 


the Deſigns of their Bulky Brethren, whom they repre- 
ſented as Men of Dangerous Principles; till at length 
they worked them out of the Favour of the People, and 
edniequently out of the Magiſtracy. Theſe Factions tore 
the Corporation in Pieces for ſeveral Years, till at length 
they came to this Accomodation; that the two Bailiffs 
of the Town ſhould be annually choſen out of the two 
Glubs; by which Means the principal Magiſtrates are at 
this Day coupled like Rabbets, one fat and oue lean. 

EVE RV one has heard of the Club, or rather the 
Confederacy, of the Kings. This grand Alliance was 
formed a little after the Return of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and admitted into it Men of all Qualities and Pro- 
feſſions, provided they agreed in this Sir-name of King, 
Which, as they imagined, ſufficiently declared the Own- 
en of it to be altogether untainted with Republican and 
Anti-Monarchical Principles. | 
+ A Chriſtian Name has likewiſe been often uſed as 2 
Badge of Diſtiaction, and made the Occaſion of a Club. 
Phat of the Georges, which uſed to meet at the Sign of 
de George, on St. George's Day, and ſwear Before George, 
Is ſtill-treſh in every one's Memory. 

* THERE are at preſent in ſeveral Parts of this City 
What they call Srreet- Clubs, in which the chief Inhabitants 
of the Street converſe together every Night. I remem- 

r, upon my enquiring after Lodgings in Or mond. ſtreet, 
the Landlord, Nomad that Quarter of the — 

x WS —— 
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told me, there was at that time a very good Club in it; 
- healfo told me, upon further Diſcourſe with him, that 
two or three noiſie Country Eſquires, who were ſettled 
there the Year before, had conſiderably ſunk the Price of 
Houſe-Rent; and that the Club (ro prevent the like In- 
conveniencies for the future) had Thoughts of taking e- 
very Houſe that became vacant into. their own Hands, 
till they had found a Tenant for it, of a ſociable! Nature 
and good Converſation. 


THE Hum Drum Club, of which I was formerly an 


unworthy Member, was made up of very honeſt Gentle- 
men, of peaceable Diſpoſit ions, that uſed to fit together, 
ſmoak their Pipes, and ſay nothing till Midnight. The 
Mum Club (as I am informed) is an Inſtitution of the 
ſame Nature, and as great an Enemy to Noiſe. 

AFTER theſe two innocent Societies, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a very miſchievous one, that was erected 
in the Reign of King Charles the Second: I mean, zhe 
Club of Dueliſts, in which none was to be admitted that 
had not fought his Man. The Preſident of it was ſaid 
to have kill d half a dozen in ſingle Combat; and as for 
the other Members, they took their Seats according to 
the Number of their Slain. There was likewiſe a Side- 
Table, for ſuch as had only drawn Blood, and fhewn 3 
laudable Ambition of taking the firſt Opportunity to qua- 
kfe themſelves for the firſt Table. This Club, confiſting 
only of Men of Honour, did not continue long, moſt ot 
the Members of it being put to the Sword, or hanged, 
a little after its Inſtitution. 

OUR Modern celebrated Clubs are founded upon 
Eating and Drinking, which are Points wherein moſt 
Men agree, and in which the Learned and Illiterate, the 
Dull and the Airy, the Philoſopher and the Buffoon, can 
all of them bear a Part. The Kit- Cat it ſeif is ſaid to 
have taken its Original from a Mutton-Pye. The Beej- 


£;eak, and October Clubs, are neither of them averſe to 
Fating and Drinking, it we may form a judgment ot 
them trom their reipective Titles. 

WHEN Men are thus knit together, by a Love of 
Society, not a Spirit of Faction, and don't meet to cen- 
ſure or annoy thoſe that are abſent, but to, enjoy oue ano- 
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ther ; When they are thus combined for their own Im- 
tovement, or for the Good of others, or at leaſt to re- 
2 themſelves from the Buſineſs of the Day, by an in- 
nocent and chearful Converſation, there may be ſomething 
very uſeful in theſe little Inſtitutions and Eſtabliſhments. 

l cannot forbear concluding this Paper with a Scheme 
of Laws that I met with upon a Wall in a little Ale- 
touſe : How I came thither I may inform my Reader 
t 2 more convenient Time. Theſe Laws were enacted 
a Knot of Artizans and Mechanicks, who uſed ro 
meet every Night; and a5 there is ſomething in them 
which gives us a pretty Picture of low Lite, I ſhall tran- 
Fribe them Word for Word. 


RULES ro be obſerved in the Two-Penny Club, erefed 
in this Place, fer the Preſervation of Friend/Iip and good 
" Neighbourhood, 


I. EVERY Member at his firſt coming in ſhall lay 
down his Two-Pence. 

II: EVERY Member fhall fill his Pipe out of his 
own Box. 

III. IF any Member abſents himſelf he ſhall forfeit a 
Penny for the Uſe of the Club, unleſs in caſe of Sickneſs 
& Impri ponent, | 

IV. I” ay Member ſwears or curſes, his Neighbour 
may give him a Kick upon the Shins. 

V. It any Member tells Stories in the Club that are 
not true, he ſhall forfeit for every third Lie an Half- 
ny. 

VI. IF any Member ſtrikes another wron 5 | 
LY pay his Club tor him. FOOT 8 

VII. IF any Member brings his Wife into the Club, 

ſhall pay for whatever ſhe drinks or ſmoaks. 

VIII. IF any Member's Wife comes to fetch him 

e from the Club, ſhe (all ſpeak to him without the 


F. 
IX. IF any Member calls another C 
3 — of uh Club. eee e 
N. NONE ſhall be admitted into the Club that i 
the lame Trade with any Member of it, 1 


XI. NONE 
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XI. NONE of the Club ſhall have his Cloaths or 
Shoes made or mended, but by a Brother- Member. 
5 NO Non juror ſhall be capable of being a Mem- 


THE Morality of this little Club is guarded by ſift 
wholeſome Laws and Penalties, that I queſtion not bu: 
my Reader will be as well pleaſed with them, as he 
would have been with the Leges Convivales of Ben. Fohn- 
ſon, the Regulations of an old Roman Club cited by Lig 
ſius, or the Rules of a Sympoſium in an ancient Greek Au- 
thor. | C 1 we 


N? 10. Monaay, March 12. 


— 


Non aliter quam qui adverſo vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis ſubigit: ſi brachia forte remiſit, 
Atque illum in praceps prono rapit alveus amni. Vigg. 


T is with much Satisfaction that I hear this great Cit 
1 inquiring Day by Day after theſe my Pape , and re. 

ceiving my Morning Lectures with a becuy ag Seri 
ouſneſs and Attention. My Publiſher tells me ccaat there 
are already Three Thouſand of them diſtrisuted ever 
Day: So that if allow Twenty Readers to every Paper 
which I look upon as a modeſt Computation, I ma 
reckon about Threeſcore Thouſand Diſciples in London anc 
N who I hope will take Care to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelres from the thoughtleſs Herd of their ignorant an 
unattentive Brethren. Since I have raiſed to my ſelf { 
great an Audience, I ſhall ſpare no Pains to make thei 
Inſtruction agreeable, and their Diverſion uſeful, For 
which Reaſons I ſhall endeavour to enliven Morality with Wave 
Wit, and to temper Wit with Morality, that my Reade: 0 loo 
may, if poſſible, both Ways find their Account in the ompr. 
Speculation of the Day. And to the End that their Virtuc Phyſic 
2nd Diſcretion may not be ſhort tranſient inter mittig We no 
Starts of Thought, I have reſolved to retreſh their le Te ou 
NUI: 1 
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morics from Day to Day, till I have recovered them out 
chat deſperate State of Vice and Folly into which the 


Sc is fallen. The Mind that lies fallow but a ſingle 
y, ſprouts up in Follies that are only to be killed by a 
n{tant and aſſiduous Culture. It was ſaid of Socrates, 
hat he brought Philoſophy down from Heaven, to inha- 
t among Men; and I ſhall be ambitious to have it ſaid 
af me, that l have brought Philoſophy out of Cloſets and 
braries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and 
Remblies, at Tea-Tables and in Coftee-Houſes, | 
> I would therefore in a very particular Manner recom- 
dend theſe my Speculations to all well regulated Fami- 
s, that ſet apart an Hour in every Morning for Tea and 
cad and Butter; and would earneſtly adviſe them for 
cir Good to order this Paper to be punctually ſerved 
up, and to be looked upon as a Part of the Tea Equi- 
e. 

+ 81 R Francis Bacon obſerves, that a well- written Book, 
compared with its Rivals and Antagoniſts, is like Moſes's 
gerpent, that immediately ſwallowed up and devoured 
le of the Ægyptians. I ſhail not be ſo vain as to think, 
that where the SPECTATOR appears, the other publick 
ints will vaniſhz But ſhall leave it to my Reader's Con- 
&dcration, whether, Is it not much better to be let into the 
Knowledge of one's ſelf, than to hear what paſſes in Muſ- 
or Poland; and to amuſe our ſelves with ſuch Wri- 

gs as tend to the wearing out of Ignorance, Paſſion, 


and Prejudice, than ſuch as recon to inflame 


Hatreds, and make Enmities irreconcileable? 

IN the next Place, I would recommend this Paper to 
e daily Peruſal of thoſe Gentlemen whom I cannot but 
aſider as my good Brothers and Allies, I mean the Fra- 

Fervity of Spectators, who live in the World without ha- 


Ving any thing to do in it; and either by the Afuence 


t their Fortunes, or Lazineſs of their D ſpoſitions, 
* no other Buſineſs with the reſt of Mankind, but 
to look upon them. Under this Claſs of Men are 
comprehended all contemplative Tradeſmen, titular 
Phylicians, Fellows of the Royal Society, Templers that 
gre not giren to be contentious, and Stateſmen that 
Tc out ot Buſineſs; i n ſhort, every one that conſiders 
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the World as a Theatre, and defires to form a right Judg- 
ment of thoſe who are the Actors on it. 

THERE is another Set of Men that I muſt likewiſe 
lay a Claim to, whom I have lately called the Blanks of 
Society, as being altogether unfurniſhed with Ideas, till 
the Buſineſs and Converſation of the Day has ſupplied 
them. I have often conſidered theſe poor Souls with an 
Eye of great Commiſeration, when I have heard them 
asking the firſt Man they have met with, whether 
there was any News ſtirring? end by that Means gx 
thering together Materials tor thinking. Theſe needy 
Perſons do not know whar to talk of, till about Twelve 
a-Clock in the Morning; for by that Time they are 
pretty good Judges of the Weather, know which Way 
the Wind fits, and whether the Datch Mail be come in. 
As they lie at the Mercy of the firſt Man they meet, 
and are grave or impertinent all the Day long, accord- 
ing to the Notions which they have imbibed in the Morn- 
ing, I would earneſtly entreat them not to ſtir out of 
their Chambers til! they have read this Paper, and do pro- 


miſe them that I will daily inſtill into them ſuch ſound 


and wholeſome Sentiments, as ſhall have a good Effect on 
their Converſation for the enſuing twelve Hours. 

BUT there are none to whom this Paper will be 
more uſeful than to the Female World. I have often 


thought there has not been ſufficient Pains taken in 


finding out proper Employments and Diverſions for the 
Fair ones. Their Amuſements ſeem contrived for them 
rather as they are Women, than as they are Reaſonable 
Creatures; and are more adapted to the Sex than to the 
Species, 'The Toilet is their great Scene of Buſineſs, 
and the right adjuſting of their Hair the principal Em- 
loyment of their Lives. The ſorting of a ſuit of Rib- 
2 is reckon'd a very good Morning's Work; and if 
they make an Excurſion to a Mercer's, or a Toy-ſhop, 
ſo great a Fatigue makes them unfit for any thing elſe 
all the Day after. Their more ſerious Occupxions are 
Sowing ard Embroidery, and their greateſt Drudgery 
the Preparation of Jellies and Sweer-meats, This, I tay, 
is the State of ordinary Women ; tho' I know there are 
Multitudes of thoſe of a more elevated Life and * 
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e 
Virtue, that join all the Beauties of the Mind to the 
Fnaments of Dreſs, and inſpire a kind of Awe and Re- 
dect, as well as Love, into their Male-Beholders. I hope 
ws encreaſe the Number of theſe by publiſhing this daily 
per, which I ſhall always endeavour to make an inno- 
bent if not an improving Entertainment, and by that 
Means at leaſt divert the Minds of my Female Readers 
m greater Trifles. At the ſame Time, as I would 
give ſome finiſhing Toaches to thoſe which are al- 
y the moſt beautiful Pieces in human Nature, I ſhall 
endeavour to point out all thoſe Imperfections that are 
Blemiſhes, as well as thoſe Virtues which are the 
beliſhmeats, of the Sex. In the mean while I hope 
theſe my gentle Readers, who have ſo much Time on 
their Hands, will not grudge throwing away a quarter of 
as Hour in 'a Day on this Paper, ſince they may do it 
Without any Hindrance to Buſineſs. 
I know ſeveral of my Friends and Well-wifhers are in 
eat Pain for me, leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up 
de Spirit of a Paper which I oblige my ſelf to furniſh 
every Day: But to make them eaſie in this Particular, I 
will promiſe them faithfully to give it over, as ſoon as J 


gow dull. This I know will be Matter of great Raille- 


to the ſmall Wits; who will frequently put me in 


mind of my. Promiſe, deſire me to keep my Word, af- 


fare me that it is high Time to give over, with many 
other little Pleaſantries of the like Nature, which Men of 
little ſmart Genius cannot forbear throwing out againſt 
their beſt Friends, when they have ſuch a Handle given 
them of being witty. But let them remember that I do 
hereby enter my Caveat ↄgainſt this Piece of Raillery, 


2 


C 


Tueſday, 


day, March 13. 


Ne 1x. Tue fa 
Dat veniam corvis, vexat cenſura columbas. Juv. 


who have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry. She 
is in that Time of Lite which is neither affectec 
with the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age; and he: 
Converſation is ſo mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, tha 
ſne is agreeable both to the Young and the Old. Her Be. 
haviour is very frank, without being in the leaſt blame. 
able; as ſhe is out of the Tract of any amorous or am- 
birious Purſuits of her own, her Viſitants entertain her 
with Accounts of themſelves very freely, whether the; 
concern their Paſſions or their Intereſts. I made her: 
Viſit this Afternoon, having been formerly introduced to 
the Honour of her Acquaintance, by my Friend Wir. 
HoNEYcomB, who has prevailed upon her to admit me 
ſometimes into her Aſſembly, as a civil inoffenſive Mar, 
I found her accompanied with one Perſon only, a Com- 
mon-Place Talker, who upon my Entrance, aroſe, and 
after a very {light Civility fat down again; then turning 
to Arietta, purſued his Diſcourſe, which I found was up- 
on the old Topick of Conſtancy in Love. He went on 
with great Facility in repeating what he talks every Day 
of his Life; and with the Ornaments of inſignificant 
Laughs and Geſtures, enforced his Arguments by Quotz- 
tions out of Plays and Songs, which allude to the Perju- 
ries of the Fair, and the general Levity of Women. Me- 
thought he ſtrove to ſhine more than ordinarily in his 
Talkative Way, that he might inſult my Silence, and di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf before a Woman of Ariezra's Taſte and 
Underſtanding. She had often an Inclination to interrupt 
him, but could find no Opportunity, till the Larum ceaſed 
of it ſelf; which it did not till he had repeated and mur- 
dcred the celebrated Story of the Epheſian Matron. 
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RIETTA ſeem'd to regard this Piece of Raillery 
n Outrage done to her Sex; as indeed J have always 
erved that Women, whether out of a nicer Regard to 

r Honour, or what other Reaſon I cannot tell, are 

more ſenſibly touched with thoſegeneral Aſperſions which 

xe caſt upon their Sex, than Men are by what is ſaid of 


& 111, 


* 


1 : 


rs. 

WHEN ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the 
2 Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following 
manner. 
23S1R, When I conſider how perfectly new all you have 
fad on this Subject is, and that the Story you have given 


is not quite Two thouſand Years old, I cannot but 
nk it a Picce of Preſumption to diſpute with you: 

Wt your Quotations put me in mind of the Fable of 
Lion and the Man, The Man walking with that 
e Animal, ſhewed him, in the Oſtentation of Human 
Wpcriority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. Upon 
ich the Lion ſaid very juſtly, He Lions are none of us 
inters, elſe we could ſhew a 1 Men killed & Lions, 
one Lion killed by a Man. You Men are Writers, and 
repreſent us Women as unbecoming as you pleaſe in 
Dur Works, while we are unable to return the Injury. 
u have twice or thrice obſerved in your Diſcourſe, that 
ypocrilie is the very Foundation of our Education; and 
at an Ability to diſſemble our Affections, is a profeſſed 
rt of our Breeding. Theſe and ſuch other Reflections 
ſprinkled up and down the Writings of all Ages, by 
thors who leave behind them Memorials of their Re- 
tment againſt the Scorn of particular. Women, in In- 
ctives againſt the whole Sex. Such a Writer, I doubt 
fot, was the celebrated Petronius, who invented the plea- 
t Aggravations of the Frailty of the Epheſian Lady; 
t when we conſider this Queſtion betvycen the Sexes, 
Which has been either a Point of Diſpute or Raillery ever 
ce there were Men and Women, let us take Facts from 
ain People, and from ſuch as have not either Ambition 
Capacity to embelliſh their Narrations with any Beau- 
ties of Imagination. I was the other Day amuſing my 
Ef with Ligon's Account of Barbadoes; and, in Anſwer to 
Jour well-wrought Tale, I will give you (as it dwells up- 
| on 
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on my Memory) out of that honeſt Traveller, in his fi} ver 


fifth Page, the Hiſtory of Inkle and Tarico. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty Years, em. 
barked in the Downs on the good Ship called the Achille 
bound for the Weſt- Indies, on the 16th of Fune. 1647, it 
order to improve his Fortune by Trade and Merchandiz: 
Our Adventurer was the third Son of an eminent Citizer, 
who had taken particular Care to inſtill into his Mind 2: 


early Love of Gain, by making him a perfect Maſter 0 - 


Numbers, and conſequently giving him a quick View cf 
Loſs and Advantage, and preventing the natural Impuliſ:: 
of his Paſſions, by Prepoſſeſſion towards his Intereſts 
With a Mind thus turned, young Inkle had a Perſon ever; 
way agreeable, a ruddy Vigour in his Countenance, strengt 
in his Limbs, with Ringlets of fair Hair looſely flowing 
on his Shoulders. It happened in the Courſe of th: 
Voyage, that the Achilles, in ſome Diſtreſs, put into : 
Creek on the Main of America, in Search of Proviſion: 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story, among other: 
went aſhore on this Occaſion, From their firſt Landing 
they were obſerved by a Party of Indians, who hid them- 
ſelves in the Woods for that Purpoſe. The Engliſh unnd. 
viſedly marched a great Diſtance from the Shore into th: 
Country, and were intercepted by the Natives who flew 
the greateſt Number of them. Our Adventurer eſcaped 


among others, by flying into a Foreſt. Upon his coming 


into a remote and pathleſs Part of the Wood, he threw 
himſelf, tired, and breathleſs, on a little Hi ock, when 
an Indian Maid ruſted from a Thicket behind him: After 
the firſt Surprize, they appeared mutually agreeable to 
each other, If the European was highly charmed with 
the Limbs, Features, and wild Graces of the naked 4. 
merican; the American was no leſs taken with the Dre: 
Complexion and Shape of an European, covered from 
Head to Foot. The Indian grew immediately enamcur- 
ed of him, and conſequently ſollicitous for his Preſerv: 
tion: She therefore conveyed him to a Cave, where ſhe 
gave him a delicious Repaſt of Fruits, and led him to 3 
Stream to {lake his Thirſt. In the midſt of theſe good 
Offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with his Hair, and de- 
light in the Oppoſition of its Colour to that of her Fin- 
gers: Then open his Boſom, then laugh at him for co- 

vering 
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Wing it. She was, it ſeems, a Perſon of Diſtin&ions 
ſhe every Day came to him in a different Dreſs, of 
molt beautiful Shells, Bugles, and Bredes. She like- 
se brought him a great many Spoils, which her other 
dyers had preſented to her; fo that his Cave was rich- 
adorned with all the ſpotted Skins of Beaſts, and moſt 
ty: coloured Feathers of Fowls, which that World at- 
Sp dcd. To make his Confinement more tollerable, ſhe 
u'd carry him in the Dusk of the Evening, or by the 
Bvour of Moon-light, to unfrequented Groves and Solitudes, 
d ſhew him where to lye down in Safety, and ſleep 
Bey the Falls of Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. 


Her Part was to watch and hold him awake in her Arms, 
fear of her Country- men, and wake him on Occalt- 
s.to conſult his Safety. In this Manner did the Lovers 
ſs away their Time, till they had learned a Language 
their own, in which the Voyager communicated to 
is Miſtreſs, how happy he ſhould be to have her in his 
Country, where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch Silks as his 
Maſtecoat was made of, and be carried in Houſes drawn 
Sy Horſes, without being expoſed to Wind or Weather. 
All this he promiſed her the Enjoyment of, without ſuch 
Fears and Alarms as they were there tormented with. 
In this tender Correſpondence theſe Lovers lived for ſe- 
veral Months, when Yarico, inſtructed by her Lover, diſ- 
vered a Veſſel on the Coaſt to which ſhe made Signals; 
and in the Night, with the utmoſt Joy and Satisfaction, 
accompanied him to a Ship's- Crew ot his Country- men, 
bound for Barbadoss. When a Veſſel from the Main ar- 
wes in that Ifland, it ſcems the Planters come down to 
the Shoar, where there is an immediate Market of the 
npdians and other Slaves, as with us of Horſes and Oxen, 
3 TO be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Ing Territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his Loſs 
of Time, and to weigh with himfelt how many Days In- 
Tee of his Morey he had loſt during his Stay with Tari- 
co. This Thought made the young Man very penſive, and 
careful what Account he ſhould be able to give his Friends 
of his Voyage. Upon which Conſiderations, the pru- 
dent and frugal young Man fold Yarico to à Barbadian 
Merchant; notwithſtanding that the poor Girl, * 
f Cime 


* 
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cline him to commiſerate her Condition, told him th 
ſhe was with Child by him; But he only made uſe « 
= Information, to riſe in his Demands upon the Pu; 
chaſer. 


I was fo touch'd with this Story, (which I think ſhoul! 3 


be always a Counterpart to the Epheſian Matron) that! f ; 
left the Room with Tears in my Eyes; which a Wom: * of 
of Arrietta's good Senſe, did, I am ſure, take for great uhh 
Applauſe, than any Compliments I could make her. 1 


SA 
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Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. Per. 


' A. T my coming to London, it was ſome time befor: 
I could ſettle my ſelf in a Houſe to my liking. | 
was forced to quit my firſt Lodgings, by reaſcn 

of an officious Landlady, that would be asking me every 

Morning how [I had ſlept. I then fell into an honeſt Fx 

mily, and lived very happily for above a Week; when 

my Landlord, who was a jolly good-natured Man, took 

It into his Head that I wanted Company, and therefore 

would frequently come into my Chamber to keep me 

from being alore. This I bore for two or three Days; 
but telling me one Day that he was afraid I was melan- 
cholly, Ithought it was high time for me to be gone, and 
accordingly took new Lodgings that very Night. About 

a Week after, I found my jolly Landlord, who, as I faid 

before, was an honeſt hcarty Man, had put me into an 

Advertiſement of the Daily Courant, in the followirg 

Words. Whereas a Melancholy Man left his Lodęings on 

Thurſday laſt in the Afternoon, and was afterwards ſeen go- 

mg towards Iſlington; if any one can give Notice of him ! 

R. B. Fi hmonger in the Strand, he ſhall be very well re- 

warde for his Pains. us J am the beſt Man in the Wor.d 
to keep my own Courfel, and my Landlord the Fiſh- 
mong.er not knowing my Name, this Accident of my 
Life was never diſcoyered to this very Day. 1 
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No AF 12. 
: am now ſettled with a Widow-woman, who has a 
im th t many Children, and complies with my Humour in 
uſe e y thing. 1 do not remember that we have exchanged 
ne Pu; Word together theſe Five Years; my Coffee comes in- 
y Chamber every Morning without asking for it; 
shout Want Fire J point to my Chimney, if Water to my 
that! In: Upon which my Landlady nodds, as much as to 
Vom of ſhe takes my Meaning, and immediately obeys m 
greate als. She has likewiſe model'd her Family fo wall. 
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when her little Boy offers to pull me by the Coat, 
* prattle in my Face, his elder Siſter immediately calls 
off, and bids him not diſturb the Gentleman. At my 
entering into the Family, I was troubled with the Ci- 
ey of their riſing up to me every time I came into the 
wm; but my Landlady obſerving that upon theſe Oc- 
ns I always cried Piſh, and went out again, has for- 
en any ſuch Ceremony to be uſed in the Houſe; fo 
at preſent I walk into the Kitchin or Parlour with- 
being taken notice of, or giving any Interruption to 
Bulineſs or Diſcourſe of the Family. The Maid will 
her Miſtreſs (tho' I am by) whether the Gentleman 
ready to go to Dinner, as the Miſtreſs (who is indeed 
excellent Houſewife) {colds at the Servants as heartily 
ore my Face as behind my Back. In ſhort, I move 
and down the Houſe and enter into all Companies, 
mth the ſame Liberty as a Cat or any other Domeſtick 
i mal, and am as little ſuſpected of telling any thing 
Wt hear or ſee. 
remember laſt Winter there were ſeveral young Girls 
the Neighbourhood fitting about the Fire with my 
Eandlady's Daughters, and telling Stories of Spirits and 
Apparitions. Upon my opening the Door the young Wo- 
n broke off their Diſcourſe, but my Landlady's Daugh- 
s telling them that it was no Body but the Gentleman 
r that is the Name that I go by in the Neighbourhood 
vell as in the Family) they went on without minding 
ie. I ſcated my ſelf by the Candle that ſtood on a Ta- 
at one end of the Room ; and pretending to read a 
Mok that I took out of my Pocket, heard ſeveral dread- 
Stories of Ghoſts as pale as Aſhes that had food at the 
t of a Bed, or walked over a Church-yard by Moon- 


light; 


* 


light: And of others that had been conjured into the Re; 
Sea, for diſturbing Prople's Reſt, and drawing their Cu 
tains at Midnight; with many other old Women's Fab: 
of the like Nature, As one Spirit raiſed another, I 0. 
ſerved that at the End of every Story the whole Com 


ny cloſed their Ranks, and crouded about the Fire: | 


took Notice in particular of a little Boy, who was ſo z 
tentive to every _ that I am miſtaken if he ventur: 
to go to Bed by himſelf this Twelve-month. Indeed the 
talked ſo long, that the Imaginations of the whole Aſſen 
bly were manifeſtly crazed, and I am ſure will be th 
worle for it as long as they live. I heard one of th 
Girls, that had looked upon me over her Shoulder, a 
ing the Company how long I had been in the Room. ar; 
whether I did not look paler than I uſed to do. Th 
put me under {ome gpm that I ſhould be force 
to explain my ſelf if I did not retire; for which Reafſr 
] took the Candle in my Hand, and went up into m 
Chamber, not without wondering at this unaccountat 
Weakneſs in reaſonable Creatures, that they ſhould lor: 
to aſtoniſh and terrifie one another. Were I a Father, | 


ſhould take a particular Care to preſerve my Children ſier 
theſe little Horrors and Imaginations, which they are © 


to contract when they are young, and are not able 


ſhake off when they are in Years. I have known a S 
dicr that has entred a Breach, * at his own Sh: | 


dow; and look pale upon a little ſcratching at his Doo: 
who the Day before had marched up againſt a Battery e 
Cannon. There are Inſtances of Perſons, who have ber: 
terrified even to Diſtraction, at the Figure of a Tre: 
or the ſhaking of a Bull-ruſh. J The Truth of it is, I lock 
upon a ſound Imagination as the greateſt Bleſſing of Lite 
next to a clear Judgment and a good Con ſcier ce. In tht 
mean time, ſince there are very few whoſe Minds art 
not more or leſs ſubject to theſe dreadful Thoughts and 
Apprehenſions, we ought to arm our ſelves againſt them 
ty the Dictates of Reaſon and Religion, 2 the ol. 
Woman out of our Hearts (as Perſius expreſſes it in the 
Motto of my Paper) and extinguiſh thoſe impertinen: 
Notions which we imbibed at a Time that we were nc: 
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y wiſe and good Men have done, that there are ſuch 
antoms and Apparitions as thoſe I have been ſpeaking 
let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to our ſelves an Interett 


& Him who holds the Reins of the whole Creation in 
&& Hand, and moderates thera after ſuch a Manner, that 


Without his Knowledge and Permiſhton, 


2 
ed with ſuc 


t of Praiſe and Adoration. 


lage. 
Nor think, though Men were none, 


lillions of Spiritual Creatures walk the Earth 


| I Unſeen, both when we awake and when wh ſlecp; 


theſe with ceaſeleſs Praiſe his Workrs behold 
Soth Day and Night. How often from the ſteep 
echomg Hill or Thicket, have we heard 
Celeſtial Voices to the midnight Air, 

Pole, or reſponſive each to others Note. 

"Pinging their great Creator? Oft in Bands, 
ile they keep Watch, or nighily rowiding walk, 
$1th heavily Touch of tnſtrumental Sounds, 

In full harmonick Number join'd, their Songs. 


—. 


Vwide the Night, and lift our Thoughts to Henv i. 


is impoſſible for one Being to break looſe upon another 


FOR myown Part, I am apt to join in Opinion with 
ſe who believe that all the Regions of Nature ſwarm 
ich Spirits; and that we have Multitudes of Spettators 
all our Actions, when we think our ſelves moſt alone: 
t inſtead of terrifying my ſelf with ſuch a Notion, I 
pleaſed to think that I am always en- 
an innumerable Society, in ſeat ching out 
Wonders of the Creation, and joining in the fame Con- 


M. LTO N has finely deſcribed this mixed Commu- 
n of Men and Spirits in Paradiſe ; and had doubricts 
s Eye upon a Verſe in old Heſtod, which is a:moit Vord 
r Word the fame with his third Line in the following 


hat Heav'n would want Spetators, God want Praiſe; 


Traurſ- 


e 
Ne 13. Tharſaay, March 15. 


Dic mihi ſi fueras tu Leo qualis eris? 


HERE is nothing that of late Years has affort 
Matter of greater Amuſeme::t to the Town i: 
Signior Nrcolmi's Combat with a Lion in the : 8 
Market, which has been very often exhibired to the ge 
ral Satisfaction of moſt of the Nobility and Gentry in: Mice; 
Kingdom of Great-Britain. Upon the firſt Rumor worm 
this intended Combat, it was confidently affirmed, a Met 
is ſtill believed by many in both Galleries, that there wo: e; 
be a tame Lion ſent from the Tower every Opera Nig! Þ 
in order to be killed by Hydaſpes; this Report, though: 
together groundleſs, ſo univerſally prevailed in the upp $3 
Regions of he 4 jj own that ſome of the moſt retin 
Politicians in thoſe Parts of the Audience gave it out A 
Whiſper, that the Lion was a Couſin-German of the Ie 8 
who made his Appearance in King  i{liam's Days, u . 
that the Stage would be ſupplied with Lions at the public 
Expence, during the whole Seſſion. Many likewiſe we 
the Conjectures of the Treatment which this Lion w 
to meet with from the Hands of Signior Nicolini ; ſon 1 
ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue him in Recitativo, as O © 
pheus uſed to ſerve the wild Beaſts in his time, and ate 3 
wards to knock him on the Head; ſome fancied that“ na 
Lion would not pretend to lay his Paws upon the Her: 
by reaſon of the received Opinion, that a Lion will re 
hurt a Virgin: Several, who pretended to have ſeen th \P_ _ _ 
Opera in Haly, had informed their Friends, that the L e urio 
on was to act a Part in High. Dutch, and roar twice? t after 
thrice to a Thorough Baſe, before he fell at the Fect © falls: the 
Hydaſpes. To clear up a Matter that was fo variouſly e hx, 41 
ported, I have made it my Buſineſs to examine whether riety of 
this pretended Lion is really the Savage he appears to be . 
or only a Counterfeit, "Y 

"2 BU! 


+ 
J 
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UT before I communicate my Diſcoveries, I muſt 
int the Reader, thar upon my walking behind the 
s laſt Winter, as I was thinking on ſomething elſe, 
&idcntally juſtled againſt a monſtrous Animal that ex- 
rely Nartled me, and upon my nearer Survey of it, ap- 
ed to be a Lion Rampant. The Lion, ſeeing me very 
h ſurprized, told me, in a gentle Voice, that I might 
Mart by bim if I pleaſed: For (ſays he) I do not intend 

ta ert any Body, I thanked him very kindly, and paſſed 
« af: im. And in a little Time after ſaw him leap upon 
wn tf ee. and act his Part with very great Applauk It 
the „been obſerved by ſeveral, that the Lion has changed 
the e manner of acting twice or thrice ſince his firſt Ap- 
ry in Pane; which will not ſeem ſtrange, when I acquaint 
umor Reader that the Lion has been changed upon the Au- 
ned, : Mere three ſeveral times. The firſt Lion was a Candle- 
re wo Mer, who being a Fellow ot a teſty cholerick Temper 
did his Part, and would not ſuffer himſelf to be kil- 


— : 


2 Nigt 8 

hough! Wo eaſily as he ought to have done; beſides, it was 
he ur; & ved of him, that he grew more ſurly every time he 
t retic out of the Lion; and having dropt ſome Words in 


Way Converſation, as if he had not fought his beſt, 
he Te hat he ſuffered himſelf to be thrown upon his Back 
ays, 2 e Scuffle, and that he would wreſtle with Mr. Nico- 
public 4 for what he pleaſed, out of his Lion's Skin, it was 


it out“ 


iſe we Meat proper to diſcard him: And it is verily believed. 
jon w his Day, that had he been brought upon the Stage a- 


Per Time, he would certainly have done Miichief. 
Mees, it was objected againſt the firſt Lion, that he 
reged himſelf fo high upon his hinder Paws, and walked 
go erect a Poſture, that he looked more like an old 
M than a Lion. 
HE ſecond Lion was a Taylor by Trade, who be- 


ill re 
"wad 1 7 to the Play-houſe, and had the Character of a mild 
the 1 peaceable Man in his Profeſſion, If the former was 


: . os this was too ſheepiſh, for his Part; inſomuch 
Feet c after a ſhort modeſt Walk upon the Stage, he would 
Ps re fall a: the firſt Touch of Hydaſpes, without grapling with 
vhethe bim, and giving him an Opportunity of ſhowing his Va- 
s to be &y of Italian Tripps : It is ſaid indeed, that he once 
"Y him a Ripp in his fleſh-colour Doublet; but this was 


pur er. . D only 


9 


wice 0 


4 
| J 
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only to make Work for himſelf, in his private Charactaf the | 
of a Taylor. I muſt not omit that it was this ſecon(MWontrar 
Lion who treated me with ſo much Humanity behind + * 
the Scenes. Aero 
THE Acting Lion at preſent is, as I am informed, Preatneſ 
Country Gentleman, who does it for his Diverſion, bu Iacter of 
deſires his Name may be concealed. He ſays very hand- Pur Tr 
ſomely in his own Excuſe, that he does not Act for Gain Action J 
that he indulges an innocent Pleaſure in it, and that it i Legs 
better to — away an Evening in this Manner, than 11 Ind Paſii 
Gaming and Drinking: But at the ſame Time ſays, wit bear wit! 
a very agreeable Raillery upon himſelf, That if his Nam iey to t 
ſhould be known, the ill- natured World might call hin fal Expre 
The Aſs in the Lion's Skin. This Gentleman's Temper i have rela 
made out of ſuch a happy Mixture of the Mild and th: t preſen 
Cholerick, that he out- does both his Predeceſſors, ani dt Great 
has drawn together greater Audiences than have bee AU 
known in the Memory of Man. 7 ers for 
I muſt not conclude my Narrative, without taking Prievanc 
Notice of a groundleſs Report that has been raiſed, toi Nut of ct 


Gentleman's Diſadvantage, of whom I muſt declare my 
ſelf an Admirer ; namely, that Signior Nicolini and ther 
Lion have been ſeen fitting peaceably by one another, and 
ſmoaking a Pipe together, behind the Scenes; by which 
their common Enemies would inſinuate, that it is but i 
ſham Combat which they repreſent upon the Stage: Af 
upon Enquiry I find, that if any {ich Correſponder: 

has paſſed between them, it was not till the Combat ws 

over, when the Lion was to be looked upon as dead, 2. 

cording to the received Rules of the Drama. Heſides W 
this is what is practiſed every Day in Metminſter- Hal. A 


where nothing is more uſual than to ſec a Couple u our 
Lawyers, who have been tearing each other to Pieces i, V2 F 
the Court, embracing one another as ſoon as they are ou, 27. le 
of it lorality , 


I would not be thought, in any Part of this Relation “ Mon 
to reflect upon Signior Nirolmi, who in Acting this Pet oh = 
only complies with the wretched Taſte of his Audience 2 1 
he knows very well, that the Lion has many more 49 3 * 
mirers than himſelf; as they ſay of the famous E9zue/7r 51 1 t 
Statue on the Pom - Neuf at Paris, that more People £0 t0 e io you 

le 
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aractaſhre the Horſe, than the King who fits upon it. On the 
ſecon!{ontrary, it gives me a juſt Indignation, to ſee a Perſon 
behie rhoſe Action gives new Majeſty to Kings, Reſolution 
V Heroes, and Softneſs to Lovers, thus ſinking from the 
reatneſs of his Behaviour, and degraded into the Cha- 
acter of the London Prentice. I have often wiſhed, that 
ur Tragedians would copy after this great Maſter in 
a, Retion. Could they make the ſame uſe of their Arms 
at it u ind Legs, and inform their Faces with as ſignificant Looks 
han "nd Paſſions, how glorious would an Engliſh Tragedy ap- 
Pear with that Action, which is capable of giving a Dig- 
nESÞicy to the forced Thoughts, cold Conceits, and unnatu- 
u Expreſſions of an Italian a! In the mean time, I 
mPper gave related this Combat of the Lion, to ſhew what are 
and th gt preſent the reigning Entertainments ot the politer Part 
rs, aaf dt Great Britain. | 
e bei? AUDIENCES have often been reproached by Wri- 
ers for the Coarſeneſs of their Taſte ; but our preſent 
Grievance does not ſeem to be the. Want of a good Taſte, 
put of common Senſe. C 
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14. Friday, March 16. 


is but 
ge: Bu 
onder — 
oo "0 Teque his, Infalix, exue monſtris. Ovid, 
2 Was reflecting this Morning upon the Spirit and Hu- 
e mour ot the publick Diverſions Five and Twenty Vears 
* . ago, and thoſe of the preſent Time; and lamented 
my felf, that though in thoſe Days they neglected their 
e Morality, they kept up their good Senſe ; but that the 
Relation E Monde at preſent, is only grown more childiſh, not 
this Pet ore innocent, than the former, While I was in this 
udienc Trin of Thought, an old Fellow, whoſe Face I have 


dren ſeen at the Play-houſe, gave me the following Let- 
er with theſe Words, Sir, the Lion preſents his humble Ser- 
dice to you, and deſired me to give this into your own Hands. 


nNOTrec 10 
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From my Den in the Hay-Market, March 15. 

S I R, 
* 
* till that of this Day, wherein 


you plainly inſinuate tha: 
Signior Grimaldi and my {el 


have a Correſpondence 
more friendly than is conſiſtent with the Valour of his 


Character, or the Fiecceneſs of mine. I defire you Þ 


the future; and muſt ſay it is a great Piece of Ill- natuse 
in you, to ſhew ſo great an Eſteem for a Foreigner, 
and to diſcourage a Lion that is your own Country- 


c 
c 
c 
* would for your own Sake forbear fuch Intimations for 
c 
4 
c 
man. 


Have read all your Papers, and have ſtifled my Re- 
* ſentment againſt your Reflections upon Opera's, Þ 


3 


* 


z 


* 


= 


I take Notice of your Fable of the Lion and Man; but 


am ſo cqually concerned in that Matter, that I ſhall rc: 
be offended to which ſoever of the Animals the Superi- 
* ority is given. You have mi{-repreſented me, in ſaying 
that I am a Country Gentleman, who act only for my 
© Diverſion; whereas, had I ſtil] the ſame Woods to range 
in which I once had when I was a Fox-hunter, I ſhould 
not reſign my Manhood for a Maintenance; and aflure 
you, as low as my Circumſtances are at preſent, I am 
* fo much a Man of Honour, that I would ſcorn to be 
any Beaſt for Bread but a Lion. 


Yours, &c. 


I had no ſooner ended this, than one of my Landla!;” 
Children brought me in ſeveral others, with ſome ©! 
which I ſhall make up my preſent Paper, they all having 
a Tendency to the fame Subject, viz. the Elegance 0! 
our preſent Diverſions, 


SIR, Covent-Garden, March 12, 


C | Have been for twenty Years Under-Sexton of th 
« Pariſh of St. Paul's Cgvent-Garden, and have nt 

* miſſed tolling in to Prayers fix times in all thoſe Yeats; 
* which Office I have performed to my great Satists. 
dction, till this Fortnight laſt paſt, during which Time! 
* find y Congregation take the Warning of my Be. 
: « Mornirg 


No 14 * Ne 1, 


* Re. © There now appear among us none but a few ordinary 
Peta «© People, who come to Church only to ſay their Prayers, 
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. © Morning and Evening, to go to a Puppet- Show ſet 


forth by one Powell under the Piazzas, By this Means 


I I have not only loſt my two Cuſtomers, whom I uſed 


to place for Six-pence a-piece over-againſt Mrs, Rachel 
* Eye-bright, but Mrs. Rachel herſelf is gone thither alſo. 


* fo that I have no Work worth ſpeaking of but on Sun- 
days. I have placed my Son at the Piazzas, to acquaint 
the Ladies that the Bell rings for Church, and that it 
* ſtands on the other Side of the Garden; but they only 


laugh at the Child. 


| © while we have a very thin Houſez which if 
1 


* I deſire you would lay this before all the World, that 


' © ] may not be made ſuch a Tool for the future, and 


that Punchinello may chuſe Hours leſs canonical, As 


things are now, Mr. Powell has a full Congregation, 
you can 
remedy, you will very much oblige, - 


" in & © 
Yours, &c. 


THE following Epiſtle I fiad is from the Undertaker 


of the Maſquerade, 


SIX, 


c] Have obſerved the Rules of my Maſque © careful- 
© ly, (in not enquiring into Perſons) that I cannot 
tell whether you were one of the Company or not laſt 
* Ti«eſday, but if you were not, and ſtil} deſign to come, 
I deſire you would, for your own Entertainment, pleaſe 
* to admoniſh the Town, that all Perſons indifferently 
* axe not fit for this Sort of Diverſion. I could wiſh, Sic, 
* you could make them underſtand, that it is a kind of 
* ating to go in Maſquerade, and a Man ſhould be able 
to ſay or do Things proper for the Dreſs in which he 
* appears. We have now and then Rakes in the Habit 
of Roman Senators, and grave Politicians in the Dreſs 
* of Rakes. The Misfortune of the thing is, that People 
* dreſs themſelves in what they have a Mind to be, and 
* not what they are. fit for. There is not a Girl in the 

D 3 * Town, 
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S I R, N : bot 

Your moſt obedient humble Servant. 2 

I am very glad the following Epiſtle obliges me to y * 5p 
mention Mr. Powell a ſecond Time in the ſame Paper; vel 


for indeed there cannot be too great Encouragement gi. 4 ing 
ven to his Skill in Motions, provided he is under proper ? * 


Reſtrictions. : : 5 


C' ] N E Opera at the Hay-Market, and that under the | " M 

* little Piazz4 in Covent-Garden, being at preſent |? 
the two leading Diverſions of the Town, and Mr. Powe!! | © 
« profeſling in his Advertiſements to ſet up M hittington 3 
* and his Cat againſt Rinaldo and Armida, my Curioſi | 


< 


led me the Beginning of laſt Week to view both theſe 4 
Performances, and make my Obſervations upon them. 
FIRST therefore, I cannot but obſerve that Mr. « { 


* Powell wiſely forbearing to give his Company a Bill ot 
* Fare before-hand, every Scene is new and unexpected; * 
whereas 
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Maſque, whereas it is certain, that the Undertakers of the Hay- 
me bey Market, having raiſed too great an Expectation in their 
od Ro. printed Opera, very much diſappoint their Audience oa 
Z 

cter 7 8 . the Stage, 

y Boy THE King of Feruſalem is obliged to come from 
D ſpeci; the City on Foot, inſtead of being drawn in a trium- 
1 Word phant Chariot by white Horſes, as my Opera-Book had 
and: © promiſed me; and thas while I expected Armida's Dra- 
efs, ti © gons ſhould ruſh forward towards Argantes, I found the 
Refuſe * Hero was obliged to go to Armida, and hand her out 
anced! of her Coach. We had alſo but a very ſhort Allowance 
half: of Thunder and Lightning; tho I cannot in this Place 
dran * omit doing Juſtice to the Boy who had the Direction 
up hf, of the Two painted Dragons, and made them ſpit Fire 
o ben, and Smoke: He flaſh'd out his Roſin in ſuch juſt Pro- 
in my © portions and in ſuch due Time, that I could not forbear 
dation * conceiving Hopes of his being one Day a moſt excellent 


s thaa Player. I faw indeed but two Things wanting to ren- 
uently, 3 der his whole Action compleat, I mean the keeping his 
ayour; |? Head a little lower, and hiding his Candle. 


] obſerve that Mr. Powell and the Undertakers had 
7 © both the ſame Thought, and I think much about the 
ant, | * fame Time, of introducing Animals on their ſeveral 
Stages, tho indeed with very different Succeſs, The 
me to * Sparrows and Chaffinches at che ay Market fly as yet 
aper; very irregularly over the Stage; and inſtead of perch- 
ing on the Trees, and performing their Parts, theſe 
oper young Actors either get into the Galleries, or put out 
ibbe Candles; whereas Mr. Powell has fo well diſciplined 
bis Pig, that in the firſt Scene he and Punch dance a 
MMinuet together. I am informed however, that Mr. 
er te © Powell reſolves to excell his Adverſaries in their own 
ent Way; and introduce Larks in his next Opera ot Suſanna, 
one! or Innocence betrayed, which will be exhibited next 
eg g ou. Week with a Pair of new. Elders. 
iolity BY THE Moral of Mr. Powell's Drama is violated, I 
theſe * confeſs, by Punch's national Reflections on the French, 
em. and King Harry's laying his Leg upon the Queen's 
Air. © Lap in too ludicrous a Manner before ſo great an Aſ- 
11 of £5 ſembly. 
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As to the Mechaniſm and Scenary, every thing in. 


Ne i; 


$ 
* deed was uniform and of a Piece, and the Scenes were 


"nd 


managed very dexterouſly; which calls on me to take 


Notice, that at the Hay-Marker the Undertakers forge- 
ting to change their Side-Scenes, we were preſented with 


a Proſpect of the Ocean in the Midſt of a delightful © 


very | 


* Grove; and tho' the Gentlemen on the Stage h 


much contributed to the Beauty of the Grove, by walk. 


ing up and down between the Trees, I muft own I was 
not a little aſtoniſhed to ſee a well-dreſſed young Fellow, 
in a full-bottomed Whig, appear in the midſt of the Sea, 
* and without any viſible Concern taking Snuff. 

* I ſhall only obſerve one thing further, in which both 
Dramas agree; which is, that by the Squeak of their 
Voices the Heroes of each are Eunuchs; and as the Wit 
in both Pieces are equal, I muſt prefer the Performance 
of Mr. Powell, becauſe it is in our own Language. 


R J am, &c. 


No 15. Saturday, March 17, 


11— 
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Parva leves capiunt animo. Ovid. 

HEN I was in France, I uſed to gaze with great 

Aſtoniſhment at the Splendid Equipages, and 

Party- coloured Habits, of that Fantaſtick Nati- 
on. I was one Day in particular contemplating a Lady, 
that ſate in a Coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and fine- 
ly painted with the Loves of Venus and Adonis. The 
Coach was drawn by {ix Milk-white Horſes, and loaden 
behind with the ſame Number of powdered Footmen. 
Juſt before the Lady were a Couple of beautiful Pages, 
that were ſtuck among the Harneſs, and, by their gay 
Dreſſes and ſmiling Features, looked like the elder Bro- 
thers of the little Boys that were caryed nd painted in 
every Corner of tke Coach. 
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THE Lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after- 


for ſeveral Vears, received the Addreſſes of a 


| wards 14 an Occaſion to a pretty melancholy Novel. 


She h 


Gentleman, whom after a long and intimate Acquain- 
tance ſhe for ſook, upon the Account of this ſhining Equi- 


page, which had been offered to her by one of Great 
Riches, but a Crazy Conſtitution, The Circumſtances in 
which I ſaw her, were, it ſeems, the Diſguiſes only of 
a broken Hcart, and a kind of Pageantry to cover Diſtreſs; 
for in two Months after ſhe was carried to her Grave 
with the fame Pomp and Magnificence; being ſent thither 
partly by the Loſs of one Lover, and partly by the Poſſeſ- 
lion of another. 

have often reflected with my ſelf on this unaccount- 
able Humour in Women-kind, of being ſmitten with eve- 
ry thing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and on the num- 


N berleſs Evils that befal the Sex, from this light, fantaſtical 


Diſpoſition. I my ſelt remember a young Lady, that was 
very warmly ſollicited by a Couple of importunate Rivals, 
who, for ſeveral Months together, did all they could to re- 
commend themſelves, by Complacency of Behaviour, and 
Agreeableneſs of Converſation, At length, when the 
Competition was doubtful, and the Lady undetermined in 


| her Choice, one of the young Lovers very luckily be- 


thought himſelf of adding a ſupernumerary Lace to his 
Liveries, which had fo good an Effect, that he married 
her the very Week after. 

THE uſual Converſation of ordinary Women ver 
much cheriſhes this natural Weakneſs of being taken wit 
Out- ſide and Appearance, Talk of a rew-married Couple, 
and you immediately hear whether they keep their Coach 


and ſix, or eat in Plate: Mention the Name of an abſent 


Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn ſomething of her 
Gown and Petticoat. A Ball is a great Help to Diſcourſe, 
and a Birth-Day furniſhes Converſation for a Twelve- 
month after. A Furbelow of precious Stones, an Hat 
buttoned with a Diamond, a Brocade Waſtcoat or Pet- 


ticoat, are ſtanding Topicks. In ſhort, they conſider only 


the Drapery of the Species, and never caſt away a Thought 


| on thoſe Ornaments of the Mind, that make Pertons 


* Ilafrious in themſelyes, and Uſeful to others. 


When 


Ds Women 
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Women are thus perpetually dazling one anothers Imagi- 


nations, and filling their Heads with nothing but Colours, 
it is no wonder that they are more attentive to the ſuper- 
ficial Parts of Life, than the ſolid and ſubſtantial Bleſſings 
of it. A Girl, who has been trained up in this kind ot 
Converſation, is in danger of every Embroidered Coat 
that comes in her Way. A Pair of fringed Gloves may be 
her Ruin. In a word, Lace and Ribbons, Silver and 
Gold Galloons, with the like glittering Gew-gaws, are ſo 
many Lures to Women of weak Minds or low Educa- 
tions, and, when artificially diſplayed, are able to fetch 
down the moſt airy Coquet from the wildeſt of her 
Flights and Rambles, 7 

TRUE Happineſs is of a retired Nature, and an Ene- 
my to Pomp and Noiſe; it arifes, in the firſt place, from 
the Enjoyment of one's ſelf; and, in the next, from the 
Friendſhip and Converſation of a few ſelect Companions. 
It loves Shade and Solitude, and naturally haunts Groves 
and Fountains, Fields and Meadows: In ſhort, it feels e- 
very thing it wants within itſelf, and receives no Addi- 
tion from Multitudes of Witneſſes and Spectators. On 
the contrary, falſe Happineſs loves to be in a Crowd, and 
to draw the Eyes of x World upon her. She does not 
receive any Satis faction from the Applauſes which ſhe 

ives herſelf, but from the Admiration which ſhe raiſes 
in others. She flouriſhes in Courts and Palaces, Theatres 
and Aſſemblies, and has no Exiſtence but when ſhe is 
looked upon. 

AURELTA, though a Woman of Great Quality, de- 
lights in the Privacy of a Country Life, and paſſes away 
a great part of her Time in her own Walks ard Gardens, 
Her Husband, who is her Boſom Friend, and Companion 
in her Solitudes, has been in Love with her ever ſince he 
knew her. They beth abound with good Senſe, conſum- 
mate Virtue, and a mutual Eſteem ; and are a perpetual 
Entertainment to one another. Their Family is under fo 
regular an Occonomy, in its Hours of Devotion and Repaſt, 
Employment and Diverſion, that it looks Ike alittle Com- 
mon- wealth within it ſelf. They often go into Company, 
that they may return with the greater Delight to one a- 
nother; and ſometimes live in Town, not to enjoy it ſo 
properly as to grow weary of it, that they may renew in 
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themſelves the Reliſh of a Country Life. By this means 
they are happy in each other, beloved by their Children, 
adored by their Servants, and are become the Envy, or 


* tather the Delight, of all that know them. 
d ot 


HOW different to this is the Life of Falvia! ſhe con- 
ſiders her Husband as her Steward, and looks upon. Diſ- 
cretion and good Houſewifry as little domeſtick Vir- 


World when ſhe is not in the Ring, the Play-houfe, or 
the Drawing-Room : She lives in a perpetual Motion of 
Body, and 
Ene * any one Place, when ſhe thinks there is more Company 

ne-. 


eſtleſsneſs of Thought, and is never eaſie in 


in another. The miſſing of an Opera the firſt Night, 


would be more afflicting to her than the Death ofa Child. 
> She pities all the valuable Part of her own Sex, and calls 
> every Woman of a prudent modelt retired Life, a poor- 
& ſpirited unpoliſhed Creature. What a Mortification would 
it be to Fulvia, if ſhe knew that her ſetting her ſelf to 
Vicw is but expoſing her ſelf, and that ſhe grows Con- 
temptible by being Conſpicuous. 


I cannot conclude my Paper, without obſerving that 


> Virgil has very finely touched upon this Female Paſſion for 
* Dreſs and Show, in the Character of Camilla; who, though 
* ſhe ſeems to have \,aken off all the other Weakneſſes of 
her Sex, is ſtill deſcribed as a Woman in this Particular, 
The Poet tells us, that after having made a great Slaugh- 
ter of the Enemy, ſhe unfortunately cait her Eye on 4 


Trojan, who wore an embroidered Tunick, a beautiful Coat 


of Mail, with a Mantle of the fineſt Purple, A Golden 


Bow, ſays he, hung upon his Shoulder; his Garment was buckled 


with a Golden Claſp, and his Head covered with an Helmet of 
+ the ſame ſhining Metal. The Amazonimmediately fing/:d out 


this well-dreiſed Warrior, being ſeized with a Woman's 


Longing for the pretty 'Trappings that he was adorned with, 


—Totumque incauta per agmen 
Famineo prede & ſpoliorum ardebat amore. 


This heedleſs Purſuit after theſe glittering Trifles, the Poet 
(by a nice concealed Moral) repreſents to have been the 
Deſtruction of his Female Hero. C 
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Monday, Mabch 19. 


Quod verum atque decens curo & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum. 
Hor. 


Have received a Letter, deſiring me to be very ſaty 
[| rical upon the little Muff that is now in Faſhion; a- 

nother informs me of a Pair of Silver Garters buckled 
below the Knee, that have been lately ſeen at the Ran- 
bow Cofice-houſe in Fleet-ſtreet ; a third ſends mean heavy 
Complaint againſt fringed Gloves. To be brief, there is 
ſcarce an Ornament of either Sex which one or other of 
my Correſpondents has not inveighed againſt with ſome 
Bitterneſs, and recommended to my Obſervation. 1 
muſt therefore, once for all, inform my Readers, that it 
is not my Intention to ſink the Dignity of this my Paper 
with Reflections upon Red-heels or Top-knots, but ra- 
ther to enter into the Paſſions of Mankind, and to correct 


thoſe depraved Sentiments that give Birth to all thoſe. 


little Extravagances which appear in their outward Dreſs 
and Behaviour. Foppiſh and fantaſtick Ornaments are 
only Indications of Vice, not criminal in temſclves, 
Extinguiſh Vanity in the Mind, and you naturaily retrench 
the little Superfluities of Garniture and Equipage. The 
- Bloſſoms will fall of themſelves, when the Root that 
nouriſhes them is deſtroyed. 
I ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, apply my Remedies to 
the firſt Seeds and Principles of an affected Dreſs, with- 
out deſcending to the Dreſs it ſelf; though at the ſame 
time I muſt own, that I have Thoughts of creating an 
Officer under me, to be intitled, The Cenſor of ſmall 
Mares, and of allotting him one Day in a Week for the 
Execution of ſuch his Office. An Operator of this Na- 
ture might act under me, with the ſame Regard as a 
Surgeon to a Phyſician; the one might be employed in 
healing thoſe Blotches and Tumours which break out in 
the Body, while the other is {weetning the Blood and 
rectify- 
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rectifying the Conſtitution. To ſpeak truly, the young 
People of both Sexes are {o wonderfully apt to ſhoot out 
into long Swords or ſweeping Trains, buſhy Head- dreſles 
or full-bottom'd Perriwigs, with ſeveral other Incum- 
brances of Dreſs, that they ſtand in need of being pruned 
very frequently, leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with Orna- 
ments, and over-run with the Luxuriancy of their Ha- 
bits. I am much in doubt, whether I ſhould give the 
Preference to a Quaker that is trimmed cloſe and almoſt 
cut to the Quick, or to a Beau that is loaden with ſuch a 
Redundance of Excreſcences. I muſt therefore delire 
my Correſpondents to let me know how they approve 
my Project, and whether they think the erecting of ſuch 
a petty Cenſorſhip may not turn to the Emolument of 
the Publick; for I would not do any thing of this Na- 
ture raſhly and without Advice. 

THERE is another Set of Correſpondents to whom 
I muſt addreſs my felt in the ſecond Place; I mean, ſuch 
as fill their Letters with private Scandal, and black Ac- 
counts of particular Perſons and Familics. The World is 
ſo full of II|-nature, that I have Lampoons ſent me b 
People who cannot ſpell, ard Satyrs compoſed by thoſe 
who icarce know how to write. By the laſt Poſt in 
particular I reccived a Packet of Scandal which is not le- 
gible, and have a whole Bundle of Letters in Womens 
Hands that are full of Blots and Calumnies, inſomuch, 
that when I ſee the Name Celia, Phillis, Paſtora, or the 
like, at the Bottom of a Scraw!, I conclude on courſe 
that it brings me ſome Account of a fallen Virgin, a 
faithleſs Wite, or an amorous Widow. - I muſt therefore 
inform theſe my Correſpondents, that it is not my De- 
ſign to be a Publiſher of Intrigues and Cuckoldoms, or 
to bring little infamous Stories out of their preſent lurk- 
ing Holes into broad Day-light. It I attack the Vicious, 
I ſhall only ſer upon them in a Body; and will not be 
provoked by the worlt Uſage I can receive from others, 
to make an Example of any particular Criminal, In 
ſhort, I have ſo much of a Drawcon{r in me, that I (hall 
paſs over a ſingle Foe to charge whole Armies. lr is-nor 
Lais or Silenus, but the Harlot and the Drunkard, whom 
I flia!l endeayour to expoſe; and ſpall conſider the Crime 
as 
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Individual. I think it was Caligula, who wiſhed the 
whole City of Rome had but one Neck, that he might 
behead them at a Blow. I ſhall do out of Humanity, 
what that Emperor would have done in the Cruelty of 
his Temper, and aim every Stroak at a collective Body 
of Offenders. At the ſame time I am very ſenſible, that 
nothing m_—_ a Paper like private Calumny and Defa- 
mation; but as my Speculations are not under this Neceſ- 
lity, they are not expoſed to this Temptation. 


IN the next Place I muft apply my ſelf to my Party- 


Correſpondents, who are continually teazing me to take 
Notice of one another's Proceedings. How often am! 
asked by both Sides, if it is poſſible tor me to be an un- 
concerned Spectator of the Rogueries that are commit- 
ted by the Party which is oppoſite to him that writes the 
Letter. About two Days ſince I was reproached with an 
old Grecian Law, that forbids any Man to ſtand as a Neu- 
ter or a Looker-on in the Diviſions of his Country. How- 
ever, as I am very ſenſible my Paper would loſe its whole 
Effect, ſhould ic run into the Outrages of a Party, I ſhall 
take care to keep clear of every thing - which looks that 
Way. If I can any way aſſwage private Inflamations, 
er allay publick Ferments, I ſhall apply my ſelf to it with 
my utmoſt Endeavours; but will never let my Heart 
reproach me, with having done any thing towards en- 
cxaling thoſe Feuds and Animoſlities that extinguiſh Reli- 
* deface Government, and make a Nation miſera- 
ble. 

WHAT I have ſaid under the three foregoing Heads, 
will, I am afraid, very much retrench rhe Number of 
my Correſponders : I ſhall therefore acquaint my Rea- 
cer, that it he has ſtarted any Hint which he is not able 
to purſue, if has met with any ſurprizing Story which 
he does not know how to tell, if he has diſcovered any 
Epidemical Vice which has eſcaped my Obſervation, or 
has heard of any uncommon Virtue which he would deſire 
to publiſh; in ſhort, if he has any Materials that can fur- 
niſh out an innocent Diverſion, I ſhall promiſe him my 
beſt Aſſiſtance in the working of them up for a publick 

Entertainment. 
2 THIS 
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„ THIS Paper my Reader will find was intended for 
the m Anſwer to a Multitude of Correſpondents; but I hope 
ght | ' he wilþpardon me if I fingle out one of them in particu- 
ity, þ ber, who has made me ſo very humble a Requeſt, that I 
af þ © cannot forbear complying with it. 

* 45 To the SPECTATOR. 
= S I R, March 15, 1710-17, 

| q Am at preſent ſo unfortunate, as to have nothing to 
ty- do but to mind my on Buſineſs; and therefore 
ike | beg of you that you will be pleaſed to put me into 
n 1 * ſome ſmall Poſt under you. I obſerve that you have 
un- appointed your Printer and Publiſher to receive Letters 
jit- ] © and Advertiſements for the City of London; and Thall 
he think my ſelf very much bonoured by you, if you will 
an * appoint me to take in Letters and Advertiſements for 
eu- « the City of Weſtminſter and the Dutchy of Lancaſter. 
wy. | Though I cannot promiſe to fill ſuch an Employment 
ole! with ſufficient Abilities, I will endeavour to make up 
all with Induſtry and Fidelity what 1 want in Parts and 
at Genius. I am, 
S, 
th SIX, 
* Your moſt obedient Servant, 
n- 
li- C Charles Lillie, 
a- ' 
J 3 ASS Sb FS 2 \ # 
* | N? x7. Tueſday, March 20. 
1 _— — 
1 Ietrum ante Omnia vultum. Juy. 
- INCE our Perſons are not of our own Making, 
re when they are ſuch as appear Defective or Uncome- 
= ly, it is, methinks, an honeſt and laudable Fortitude 
y to dare to be Uply; at leaſt to keep our ſelves from being 
K abaſhed with a Conſciouſneſs of Imperfections which we 


Cannot help, and in which there is no Guilt, I would 
; not 
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not defend an haggard Beau, for paſſing away much time 
at a Glaſs, and giving Softneſſes and Languiſhing Grace; 
to Detormity: Ail I intend is, that we ought to be con- 
tented with our Countenance and Shape, fo far, as never 
to give our ſelves an uneaſie Reflection on that Subject 
It is to the ordinary People, who are not accuſtomed to 


make very proper Remarks on any Occalion, Matter of 


great Jeſt, if a Man enters with a prominent Pair of 
Shoulders into an Aſſembly, or is diſtinguiſhed by an Ex- 
panſion of Mouth, or Obliquity of Aſpect. It is happy 
for a Man, that has any of theſe 


upon that Occaſion : When he can poſſeſs himſelf with 
ſuch a Chearfulneſs, Women and Children, who were at 
firſt frighted at him, will afterwards be as much pleaſed 
with him, As it 1s barbarous in others to railly him for 
natural Defects, it is extreamly agreeable when he can 
Jeſt upon himſelf for them. 


MADAM Maixtenors firſt Husband was an Hero in | 


this Kind, and has drawn many Pleafantries from the Ir- 
regularity of his Shape, which he deſcribes as very much 
reſembling the Letter Z. He diverts himſelf likewiſe by 
repreſenting to his Reader the Make of an Engine and 
Pully, with which he uſed to take off his Hat, When 
there happens to be any thing ridiculous in a Viſage, and 
the Owner of it thinks it an Aſpect of Dignity, * mit 
be of very great Quality to be exempt from Raillery: The 
beſt Expedient therefore is to be pleaſant upon himſelf, 
Prince Harry and Falftaffe, in Shskeſpear, have carried the 
Ridicule upon Fat and Lean as far as it will go. Falſtaffe 
is humorouſly called ie. Bed-preſſer, and Hill of Fleſh; 
Harry, a Starveling, an Elves Shin, a Sheath, a Bom- caſe, 
and à Iuck. There is, in ſeveral Incidents of the Con- 
ver ſation between them, the Je ſtill kept up upon the 
Perſon. Great Tenderneſs and Senſibility in this Point is 


one of the greateſt Weakneſſes of Self. love. For my own 
part, I am a little unhappy in the Mold of my Face, 
which is not quite ſo long as it is broad: Whether this 
might not partly ariſe from my opening my Mouth much 
ſeldomer than other People, and by Conſequence not ſo 
not at 
leiſure 


much lengthning the Fibres of my Viſage, 1 am 


a 
Es 
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he can be as merry upon himſelf, as others are apt to be 
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me 


N . © leiſure to determine. However it be, I have been often 
put out of Countenance by the Shortneſs of my Face, 


o and was formerly at great Pains in concealing it by wear- 
ing a Periwig with an high Foretop, and letting my Beard 
% grow. But now I have thoroughly got over this Deli- 
. of © cacy, and could be contented it were much ſhorter, pro- 


2 vided it might qualify me for a Member of the Merry 
Club, which the following Letter gives me an Account 
of. I have received it from Oxford, and as it abounds 
with the Spirit of Mizth and good Humour which is na- 
- © tural to that Place, I ſhall ſet it down Word for Word as 
it came to me. 


4 1 
* 
4 * 
* 7 * 


ed! Moſt Profound Sir, f 
2 J AVING been very well entertained, in the laſt 
| * of your Speculations that I have yet ſeen, by 
your Specimen upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you 
) in | © Will continue, I ſhall take the Liberty to furniſh you 
lr. þ © with a brief Account of ſuch a one as perhaps you have 
uch not ſeen in all your Travels, unleſs it was your Fortune 
by * to touch upon ſome of the woody Parts of the African 
n!! © Continent, in your Voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
hen ] © There have aroſe in this Univerſity (long ſinca you left 
ang þ bus without ſaying any thing) ſeveral of theſe inferior 
11+ | © Hebdomadal Societies, as the Punning Club, the Witty 
The | Club, and amongſt the reſt, the Handſome Club; as 
G16 þ 2 Burleſque upon which, a certain merry Species, that 
the | dem to have come into the World in Maſquerade, 
for ſome Years laſt paſt have aſſociated themſelves to- 
„; gether, and aſſumed the Name of the Ugly Club: This 
aſe ill favoured Fraternity conſiſts of a Preſident and twelve 
= Fellowes; the Choice of which is not confined by Pa- 


4 
—_ 


the | dent to any particular Foundation, (as St. Fohn's Men 
+ is ll would have the World believe, and haye therefore ere- 
5 cted a ſeparate Society within themſelves) but Liberty 
ace, ds \<ft to elect from any School in Great Britain, pro- 
"his ye vided the Candidates be within the Rules of the Club, 
ach 2s {ct forth in a Table, intitled, The A of Deforn;ity. 


tf 4 Clauſe or two of which | ſhall tran{mit to you, 


„I THAT 


gs Lg ene bon” 
- 
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J. THAT no Perſon whatſocver ſhall be admitte! J 


* without a viſible Quearity in his Aſpect, or peculiar 
* Caſt of Countenance; of which the Preſident and Of. 
* cers for the Time being are to determine, and the Pre- 
ſident to have the caſting Voice. 

II. THAT a ſingular Regard be had, upon Exami- 
* nation, to the Gibboſity of the Gentlemen that otter 
* themſelves, as Founders Kinſmen; or to the Obliquity 
of their Figure, in what fort ſocver, 


In. THAT if the Quantity of any Man's Noſe be“ 


* eminently miſcalculated, whether as to Length. or 
* Breadth, he ſhall have a juſt Pretence to be elected. 

* Laftly, THAT if there ſhall be two or more Com- 
* petitors for the {ame Vacancy, ceteris paribus, he that 
has the thickeſt Skin to have the Preference. 

* EVERY freſh Member, upon his firit Night, is to 
entertain the Company with a Diſh of Cod-fith, and 
Speech in Praiſe of Æſop; whoſe Portraiture they have 
in full Proportion, or rather Diſproportion, over the 
* Chimney; and their Deſign is, as foon as their Funds 
* are ſufficient, to purchaſe the Heads of Ther/ites, Dun: 
© Scotus, Scarron, 1 and the old Gentleman 
* Oldbaza, with all the celebrated ill Faces of Antiquity, 
* as Furniture for the Club Room. 

As they have always been profeſſed Admirers of the 
other Sex, ſo they unanimouſly declare that they wil 
give all poſſible Encouragement to ſuch as will take th. 
* Benefit of the Statute, though none yet have appcarec 
to do it. 

THE worthy Preſident, who is their moſt devoted 
Champion, has lately ſhewn me two Copies of Vellc: 
* compoſed by a Gentleman of his Society; the firſt, 1 
* Congratulatory Ode inſcribed to Mrs. Touchwood, upon 
© the Loſs of her two Fore-teeth; the other, a Panegy- 
«* rick upon Mrs. Andiron's left Shoulder. Mrs. Vizard(he 


« ſays) ſince the ſmall Pox, is grown tolerably ugly, and 
a top Toaſt in the Club; but I never hear him ſo laviſh 
of his fine Things, as upon old Nell Tror, who conſtant- 
ly officiates at their Table; her he even adores and ex- 
* tols as the very Counterpart of Mother Shipron; in ＋ * 
of Na- 
« ture: 


Nell (fays he) is one of the Extraordinary Works 
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tted 1 ture; but as for Complexion, Shape, and Features, fo 
valued by others, they are all mere Outſide and Sym- 


1900s: 8 1 


* metry, Which is his Averſion. Give me leave to add, 
© that the Preſident is a facetious pleaſant Gentleman, and 
never more ſo, than when he has got (as he calls em) 
* his dear Mummers about him; and he often proteſts it 
* does him good to meet a Fellow with a right genuine 
* Grimace in his Air, (which is ſo agreeable in the gene- 
© rality of the French Nation;) and, as an Inſtance of his 
* Sincerity in this Particular, he gave me a Sight of a 


> © Liſt in his Pocket-book of all of this Claſs, who for 
' © theſe five Years have fallen under his Obſervation, with 


. * himſelf at the Head of em, and in the Rear (as one 


| * of a promiſing and unproving Aſpect) 


1 March 12, 1710, 


SI B, 


Your Obliged and 
Humble Servant, 


Oxford, 


NR Alexander Carbuncic. 


No 18. Wedneſday, March 21. 


— Equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omuis ad mcertos oculos & gaudia vana. Hor. 


T is my Deſign in this Paper to deliver down to Po- 


ſterity a faithful Account of the Italian Opera, and 


of the gradual Progreſs which it has made upon the 
Engliſh Stage; for there is no queſtion but our great 
Grand- children will be very curious to know the Reaſon 
why their Forefathers uſed to fit together like an Audi- 
ence of Foreigners in their own Country, and to hear 
whole Plays acted before them in a Tongue which they 
did not underſtand. 


ARSINOE was the firſt Opera that gave us a Taſte 
cceſs this Opera met 


of Italian Muſick. The great 


with 
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with, produced ſome Attempts of forming Pieces upon FF and the an 
Ttatian Plans, which ſhould give a more natural and rex BY riginal, w 
ſonable Entertainment than what can be met with in the ofrentime 
elaborate Trifles of that Nation. This alarmed the Poe. Air fell uf 


faſters and Fidlers of the Town, who were uſed to det I have kn 


in a more ordinary Kind of Ware; and therefore ad 4 Gamut, | 
down an eſtabliſhed Rule, which is received as ſuch toÞ 7 The, and 
this Day, That nothing is capable of being well ſet to Mujick,þ and Divit 
that is not Nonſenſe. cternal He 


THIS Maxim was no ſooner received, but we im- 1 THE 
mediately fell to tranſlating the Italian Opera's ; and uh ding of 
there was no great Danger of hurting the Senſe of thoſe Parts in 
extraordinary 3 our Authors would often make Country- 
Words of their own which were entirely foreign to the] The Kin 
Meaning of the Paſſages they pretended to tranſlate; their þ and his S 
chief Care being to make the Numbers of the Engi:h þ quently I 
Verſe anſwer to thoſe of the Italian, that both of them cels, in 3 
might go to the ſame Tune. Thus the famous Song in | would h 


mand 


TEIN 


Camilla, Dialo gue 
Barbara ſi F intendo, &e. 128 — 


Barbarous Woman, yes, I know your Meaning, At ler 


which expreſſes the Reſentments of an angry Lover, ws | Half the 
tranſlated into that Engliſh Lamentation, | cot the F 
Frail are a Lover's Hopes, &c. tat the 


And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the moſt refined Per. e. 
ſons of the Britiſh Nation dying away and languiſhing cue” Toad 


to Notes that were filled with a Spirit of Rage and li- Action 
dignation. It happened alſo very frequently, where t!c f 


Senſe was rightly tranſlated, the neceſſary Tranſpoſit io. * 

of Words which were drawn out of the Phraſe of ore "ey p 
Tongue into that of another, made the Muſick appear 1 

ö ; the ſam 

very abſurd in one Tongue that was very natural in the . 

other. I remember an Iralian Verſe that ran thus Wos] 11:4... 

for Word i | NtTOTL 

, and doe 

And turn'd my Rage into Pity; will m. 

which the Engliſh for Rhime ſake tranſlated, 2 Fo. 

; ; þ . 2004 17 

And into Pity turn d my Rage. mn that 


By this means the ſo Notes that were adapted to Pit) 
in the Italian, fell upon the Word Rage in A 
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and the angry Sounds that were tuned to Rage in the O- 
riginal, were made to expreſs Pity in the Tranſlation. It 
| oftentimes happened likewiſe, that the fineſt Notes in the 
KAir fell upon the moſt inſignificant Words in the Sentence. 
have known the Word And 1 through the whole 
Gamut, have been entertained with many a melodious 
7 The, and have heard the moſt beautiful Graces, Quavers 
and Diviſions beſtowed upon Then, For, and From; to the 
eternal Honour of our Exgliſh Particles. 
im- TE next Step to our Refinement, was the introdu- 
1d a cing of Italian Actors into our Opera; who ſung their 
Parts in their own Language, at the ſame time that our 
nake Country- men performed theirs in our native Tongue. 
The King or Hero of the Play generally ſpoke in Italian, 
and his Slaves anſwered him in Engliſh ; The Lover fre- 
li | quently made his Court, and gained the Heart of his Prin- 
hem cels, in a Language which ſhe did not underſtand. One 
wink would have thought it very difficult to have carried on 
Dialogues after this manner, without an Interpreter be- 
tween the Perſons that converſed together; but this was 
the State of the Engliſh Stage for about three Y cars. 
At length the Audience grew tired of underſtanding 
wa | Half the Opera; and therefore to caſe themſelves intirely 
of the Fatigue of Thinking,” have ſo ordered it at preſent, 
that the whole Opera is per for med in an unknown Tongue. 


me 
— as 
© 
Is 


- OW 
I. 2 
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p We no longer underſtand the Language of our own Stage; 
was inſomuch that I have often been afraid, when I have ſeen 
. our Italian Performers chattering in the Vehemence of 
"of Action, that chop have been calling us Names, and abu- 
NY ling us among themſelves; but 1 hope, ſince we do put 
Sal ſuch an entire Confidence in them, they will not talk a- 
= gainſt us before our Faces, though they may do it with 
ry the ſame Safety as if it were behind our Backs. In the 
vor mean time, I cannot forbear thinking how naturally an 
re Hiſtorian who writes two or three hundred Years hence, 
and does not know the Taſte of his wiſe Fore-Fathers, 
will make the following Reflection, In the Beginning of 
the Eighteenth Century the Itahan Tongue was ſo well under- 
ſtood in England, that Opera's were acted on the public Stage 
1 in that Language, 
9 


ONE 


* - — 
—_—_—— TT 
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ON E ſcarce knows how to be ferious in the Confy. 


It does not want any great Meaſure of Senſe to ſee the 


Ridicule of this monſtrous Practice; but what makes it 
the more aſtoniſhing, it is not the Taſte of the Rabble, F 


but of Perſons of the greateſt Politeneſs, which has eſta- 
bliſhed it. 


IF the Italians have a Genius for Muſick above the! 
Engliſh, the Engliſh have a Genius for other Per forman-⸗-- 


ces of a much higher Nature, and capable of giving the 
Mind a much nobler Entertainment. Would one think 
it was poſſible, (at a Time when an Author lived that was 
able to write the Phedra and Hippolitus) for a People to 
be ſo ſtupidly fond of the Italian Opera, as ſcarce to give 
a third Day's Hearing to that admirable Tragedy? Mulick 


is certainly a very agreeable Entertainment, but it it would | 


take the entire Poſſeſſion of our Ears, if iv would make 
us incapable of hearing Senſe, if it would exclude Arts 
that have a much greater Tendency to the Refinement of 
human Nature; I muſt confeſs I would allow it no bet- 
ter Quarter than Plato has done, who baniſhes it out of 
his Common- wealth, 


AT preſent, our Notions of Muſick are ſo very un- 


certain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, 
in general, we are tranſported with any thing that is not 
Fngliſh : So it be of a foreign Growth, let it be Italian, 
French, or High- Dutch, it is the fame thing. In ſhort, 
our Engliſh Muſick is quite rooted out, and nothing yet 
planted in its ſtead. * 

WHEN a Royal Palace is burnt to the Ground, every 
Man is at Liberty to preſent his Plan for a new one; and 
though it be but indifferently put together, it may furniſh 
ſeveral Hints that may be of Uſe to a good Architect. I 
ſhall take the fame Liberty in a following Paper, of gi- 
_y my Opinion upon the Subject of Muſick ; which | 
ſhall lay down only ina problematical Manner, to be con- 
ſidered by thoſe who are Maſters in the Art. C 


Thur fda; 2 


1 


tation of an Abſurdity that ſhews it ſelf at the firſt Sight, 
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Ne 19. Thurſday, March 22. 


Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque puſilli 
Finxerunt animi, raro & ferpauca loquentis, Hor. 


the 4 BSERVING one Perſon behold another, who 


was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his 
Eye, which, methought, 1 an Emotion of 
Heart very different from what could be raiſed by an Ob- 


ject ſo agreeable as the Gentleman he looked at, I began 


to conſider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, the Condi- 
tion of an envious Man. Some have fancied that Envy 
has a certain Magical Force in it, and that the Eyes of 
the Envious have by their Faſcination blaſted the Enjoy- 


ments of the Happy. Sir Francis Bacon ſays, Some have 


been ſo curious as to remark the Times and Seaſons when 


the Stroke of an envious Eye is moſt effectually pernici- 
ous, and have obſerved that it has been when the Perſon 


envied has been in any Circumſtance of Glory and Tri- 


umph. At ſuch a Time the Mind of the proſperous Man 
goes, as it were, abroad, among things without him, and 


is more expoſed to the Malignity. But I ſhall not dwell 


upon Speculations fo abſtracted as this, or repeat the many 


excellent Things which one might collect out of Authors 


upon this miſerable Affection; but keeping in the road 
of common Life, conlider the Envious Man with relati- 
on to theſe three Heads, His Pains, His Reliefs, and His 
Happineſs. 

THE Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occaſions which 
ought to give him Pleaſure. The Reliſh of his Life is in- 


verted; and the Objects which adminiſter the higheſt Sa- 
distaction to thoſe who are exempt from this Paſſion, 


give the quickeft Pangs to Perſons who are ſubject to it. 
All the Perfections of their Fellow-Creatures are odious : 
Youth, Beauty, Valour and Wiſdom are Provocations of 
their Diſpleaſure. What a Wretched and Apoſtate State 
is this! To be offended with Excellence, and to hate a 


Man 
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Man becauſe we approve him! The Condition of the Ed. 
vious Man is the moſt emphatically miſerable; he is n 


only incapable of rejoicing in another's Merit or Succeſ;, 
but lives in a World whercin all Mankind are in a Plot + 
gainſt his Quiet, by ſtudying their. own Happineſs and 
Advantage. ill. Proſper is an honeſt Tale-bearer, he 
makes it his Buſinc ſs to join in Converſation with Envi- 


ous Men, He points to ſuch an handſom young Fellow, 
and whiſpers that he is ſecretly married to a great For. 


tune: When they doubt, he adds Circumſtances to proye 


it; and never fails to aggravate their Diſtreſs, by afluring Þ 
'em, that to his Knowledge, he has an Uncle will leave Þ 


him ſome thouſands. Will. has many Arts of this kind 


to torture this fort of Temper, and any cs in it. When 


he finds them change Colour, and ſay faintly they wiſh 
ſuch a piece of News is true, he has the Malice to ſpeał 
ſome good or other of every Man of their Acquain- 
tance. 

THE Reliefs of the Envious Man are thoſe little Ble. 
miſſes and Imperſections that diſcover themſelves in an 
Illuſtrious Character. It is a matter of great Conſolation 
to an Envious Perſon, when a Man of -knov:n Honour 


does a thing unworthy himſelf: Or when any Action 


which was well executed, upon better Information ap- 

ears ſo altered in its Circumſtances, that the Fame of it 
is divided among Many, inſtead of being attributed to 
One. This 1s a 1ecret Satisfaction to theſe Malignants; 
for the Perſon whom they before could not but admire, 
they fancy is nearer their own Condition as ſoon as his 
Merit is ſhared among others. I remember ſome Years 
ago there came out an Excellent Poem without the Name 
of the Author. The little Wits who were incapable ot 
Writing it, began to pull in Pieces the ſuppoſed Writer, 
When that would not do, they took great Pains to ſup- 
preſs the Opinion that it was his. That again failed. The 
next Retuge was to x it was over- look ed by one Man, 
and many Pages wholly written by another. An honeſt 


Fellow, who fate among a Cluſter of them in debate on 
this Subject, cry'd out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of 
jo your ſelves had an hand in it, you are but where you 
were, whoever writ it, But the moſt uſual Succourto the 
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Envious, in Caſes of nameleſs Merit in this Kind, is to 
keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that means 
to hinder the Reputation of it from falling upon any par- 
ticular Perſon, You ſee an Envious Man clear up his 
Countenance, if in the Relation of any Man's great Hap- 
pineſs in one Point, you mention his Uneaſineſs in ano- 


ther. When he hears ſuch a one is very rich he turns 


pale, but recovers when you add that he has many Chil- 
dren. In a Word, the only ſure Way to an Enyious Man's 
Favour, is not to deſerve it. 

BUT if we conſider the Envious Man ia Delight, it is 
like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; the Mag- 
vificence of his Houſe conſiſts in the many Limbs of 
Men whom he has ſlain. If any who promiſed them- 
ſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Undertaking miſcarry 
in the Attempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
been Uſeful and Laudable, meets with Contempt and De- 
riſion, the Envious Man, under the Colour of hating 
Vain-glory, can ſmile with an inward Wantonneſs of 


Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon an honeſt Ambi- 
tion for the future. 


HAVING throughly conſidered the Nature of this 


| Paſſion, I have made it my Study how to avoid the Envy 
that may accrue to me from theſe my Speculations; and 
if I am not miſtaken in my ſelf, I think I have a Genius 


to eſcape it. Upon hearing in a Coffee-houſe one of my 


: Papers commended, [ immediately apprehended the Envy 
that would ſpring from that Applauſe; and therefore 
| =u a Deſcription of my Face the next Day; being re- 
0 


lved, as I grow in Reputation for Wit, to reſign my 
Pretenſions to Beauty. This, I hope, may give ſome 


Eaſe to thoſe unhappy Gentlemen, who do me the Ho- 
; Nour to torment themſelves upon the Account of this my 


Paper. As their Caſe is very deplorable, and deſerves 


* Compaſſion, I ſhall ſometimes be dull, in Pity to them, 


and will from time to time adminiſter Conſolations to 


| * them by further Diſcoveries of my Perſon. In the mean 


while, if any one ſays the 8 y ECHTATOR has Wit, it may 


be ſome Relief to them, to think that he does not ſhew 


it in Company. And if any one praiſes his Morality, 
Vol. I. E | they 
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they may comfort themſelves by conſidering that his Face i 
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is none of the longeſt. R 


N20. 
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eie npd} xo — Hom. 


f MONG the other hardy Undertakings which 1 


have __— to my {elf, that of the Correction 


of Impudence is what I have very much at Heart. 


This in a particular Manner is — 9 & as SPECT 4- 
TOR; for it is generally an O 

Eyes, and that againſt ſuch as the Offenders would per- 
haps never have an Opportunity of injuring any other 
Way. The following Letter is a Complaint of a young 
Lady, who ſets forth a Treſpaſs of this kind, with tha 
Command of her ſelf as befits Beauty and Innocence, and 
yet with ſo much Spirit as ſufficiently expreſſes her In- 
dignation. The whole Tranſaction is performed with 
the Eyes, and the Crime is no leſs than employing them 
in och a Manner, as to divert the Eyes of others from 
the beſt Uſe they can make of them, even looking up to 
Heaven. 


"© & "0 
6 HERE never was (I believe) an acceptable Man, 
6 ＋ but had ſome aukward Imitators. Ever ſince the 
© SPECTATOR red, have I remarked a kind ot 
Men, whom I chuſe to call Srarers; that without any 
* Regard to Time, Place, or Modeſty, diſturb a large 
Company with their impertinent Eyes. Spe&tators 
make up a proper Aſſembly for a Puppet-ſhow or a 
© Bear-Garden; but devout Supplicants and attentive 
* Hearers, are the Audience one ought to expect in 
. Churches. I am, Sir, Member of a ſmall pious Con- 
. gregation near one of the North Gates of this City, 
much the greater Part of us indeed are Females, aud 


. uſed to behave our ſelyes in a regular attentive Manner. 
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2 tiſtvery lately one whole Iſle has been diſturbed with 
one of theſe monſtrous Starers; He's the Head taller 
” © than any one in the Church; but for the greater Ad- 
vantage of expoſing himſelf, ſtands upon a Haſſock, 
and commands the whole Congregation, to the great 
** © Annoyance of the devouteſt Part of the Auditory; for 
'* « what with Bluſhing, Confuſion, and Vexation, we can 


* neither mind the Prayers nor Sermon. Your Animad- 


© verſion upon this Inſolence, would be a great Favour to, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
S. C- 


I have frequently ſeen of this Sort of Fellows; and do not 
think there can be a greater Aggravation of an Offence, 
than that it is committed where the Criminal is pro- 
tected by the Sacredneſs of the Place which he violates. 
Many Reflections of this fort might be very juſtly made 
upon this kind of Behaviour, but a Starer is not uſually a 
Perſon to be convinced by the Reaſon of the thing; and 
a Fellow that is capable of ſhewing an impudent Front be- 
fore a whole Congregation, and can bear being a publick 
Spectacle, is not ſo eaſily rebuked as to amend by Admo- 


nitions. If therefore my Correſpondent does not inform 


me, that within ſeven Days after this Date the Barbarian 


does not at leaſt ſtand upon his own Legs only, without 


an Eminence, my Friend Will. Proſper has promiſed to 
take an Haſſock oppoſite to him, and ſtare againſt him in 
Defence of the Ladies. I have given him Directions, ac- 


: cording to the moſt exact Rules of Opticks, to place him- 
| {elf in ſuch a Manner that he ſhall meet his Eyes where- 


ever he throws them: I have Hopes that when Mill. con- 


| fronts him, and all the Ladies, in whoſe Behalf he en- 
| gages him, caſt kind Looks and Wiſhes of Succeſsat their 
Champion, he will have ſome Shame, and feel a little of 
the Pain he has ſo often put others to, of being out of 


Countenance. 
IT has {indeed been Time out of Mind generally re- 
marked, and as often lamented, that this Family of Sta- 
E 2 ters 
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ters have infeſted publick Aſſemblies : And I know no o- 
ther Way to obviate ſo great an Evil, except, in the Caſe 
of fixing their Eyes upon Women, ſome Male Friend will 
take the Part of ſuch as are under the Oppreſſion of Im- 
pudence, and encounter the Eyes of the. Starers where- 
ever they meet them. While we ſuffer our Women to 
be thus impudently attacked, they have no Defence, but 
in the end-to caſt yielding Glances at the Starers: And in 
this caſe, a Man who has no Senſe of Shame has the ſame 
Advantage over his Miſtreſs, as he who has no Regard 
for his own Life has over his Adverſary. While the 
Generality of the World are fettered by Rules, and move 
by proper and juſt Methods, he who has no Reſpect to 
any of them, carries away the Reward due to that Pro- 

iety of Behaviour, with no other Merit, but that of 
— ing neglected it. 

I take an impudent Fellow to be a Sort of Outlaw in 
Good -· breeding, and therefore what is ſaid of him no Na- 
tion or Perſon can be concerned for. For this Reaſon, 
one may be free upon him. I have put my ſelf to great 
Pains in conſidering this prevailing Quality which we call 
Impudence, and have taken Notice that it exerts it ſelf in 
a different Manner, according to the different Soils where- 
in ſuch Subjects of theſe Dominions, as are Maſters of it, 
were born. Impudence in an Engli/h-man is ſullen and in- 
ſolent ; in a Scotch-man it is untractable and rapacious; in 
an 22 abſurd and fawning: As the Courſe of the 
World now runs, the impudent Engliſh-man behaves like 
a ſurly Landlord, the Scot like an ill- received Gueſt, and 
the Iriſſ man like a Stranger who knows he is not wel- 
come, There is ſeldom any Thing entertaining either in 
the Impudencecf a South or North Briton; but that of an 
Iriſti man is always Comick : A true and genuine Impu- 
dence is ever the Effect of Ignorance, without the leaſt 
Senſe of it: The beſt and moſt ſucceſsful Starers now in 
this Town, are of that Nation; they have uſually the Ad- 
vantage of the Stature mentioned in the above Letter of 
my Correſpodent, and generally take their Stands in the 
Eye of Women of Fortune: lnſomuch that I have known 
one of them, three Months after he came from Plough, 
with a tolerable good Air lead out a Woman from a Ar 

whi 
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which one of our own Breed, after four Years at Oxford, 
and two at the Temple, would have been afraid to look at. 
I cannot tell how to account for it, but thele People 
have uſually the Preference to our oαẽn Fools, in the O- 
pinion of the ſillier Part of Womankind. Perhaps it is 
that an EngliſhCoxcomb is ſeldom fo obſequious as an J- 
riſh one; and when the Deſign of pleaſing is viuble, an 
Abſurdity in the Way toward it is eaſily forgiven. 


BUT thoſe who are downright impudent, and go on 


without Reflection that they are ſuch; are more to be to- 
lerated, than a Set of Fellows among us who profeſs Im- 
pudence with an Air of Humour, and think to carry off 
the moſt-inexcuſable of all Faalts in the World, with no 
other Apology than ſay ing in a gay Tone, I put an impu- 
dent Face upon the Matter. No; no Man ſhall be allowed 
the Advantages of Impudence, who is conſcious that he 
is ſuch: If he knows he is impudent, he may as well be 
otherwiſe; and it ſhall be 2 that he bluſh, when 
he: ſees he makes another do it. For nothing can attone 
for the Want of Modeſty ; without which Beauty is un- 
graceful, and Wit deteſtable. R 
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Locus eſt & pluribus Umbris. Hor. 


Am ſometimes very much troubled, when I reflect 

upon the three great Profeſſions of Divinity, Law, 

and Phyſick; how they are each of them over-bur- 
dened with Practitioners, and filled with Multitudes of 
Ingenious Gentlemen that ſtarve one another. 

WE may dividethe Clergy into Generals, Field - Officers, 
and Subalterns. Among the firſt we may reckon Biſhops, 
Deans and Arch-Deacons. Among the ſecond are Doctors 
of Divinity, Prebendaries, and all that wear Scarfs. The 
reſt are comprehended under the Subalterns. As for the 
firſt Claſs, our Conſtitution preſeryes it from any Redun- 


E 3 dancy 


numberleſs. U 
there has been a great Exceeding of late V ears in the ſe- 
cond Diviſion, ſeveral Brevets having been granted for the 
converting of Subalterns into Scaf.Officers; inſomuch 
that within my Memory the price of Luteſtring is raiſed 
above two Pence in a Yard. As for the Subalterns, they 
are not to be numbred. Should our Clergy once enter 
into the corrupt Practice of the Laity, by the ſplitting of 
their Freeholds, they would be able to carry moſt of the 
E ections in England. 
THE Body of the Law is no leſs incumbered with 
ſuperfluous Members, that are like Virgils Army, which 
he tells us was fo crouded, many of them had not Room 
to uſe their Weapons, This prodigious Society of Men 
may be divided into the Litigious and Peaceable. Under 
the firſt are comprehended all thoſe who are carried down 
in Coach-fulls to Weſtminſter-Hall every Morning in 
Term-time. Martial's Deſcription of this Species of 
Lawyers is full of Humour: —9 5 


Iras & Ferba locant. 


Alen that hire out their Words and Anger; that are more 
or leſs paſſionate according as they are paid for it, and al- 
low their Client a Quantity of Wrath proportionable to 
the Fee which they receive from him. I muſt however 
obſerve to the Reader, that above three Parts of thoſe 
whom I reckon among the Litigious, are ſuch as are on- 
ly quarrelſome in their Hearts, and have no Opportunity 
of ſhewing their Paſſion at the Bar. Nevertheleſs, as 
they do not know what Strifes may ariſe, they appear at 
the Hall every Day, that they may ſhew themſelves in a 
Readineſs to enter the Liſts, whenever there ſhall be Oc- 
caſion for them. 

THE Peaceable Lawyers are, in the firſt place, many 
of the Benchers of the fred Inns of Court, who ſeem 
to be the Dignitaries of the Law, and are endowed with 
thoſe Qualifications of Mind that accompliſh a Man ra- 
ther for a Ruler, than a Pleader. Theſe Men live peace- 
ably in their Habitations, Eating once a Day, and Danc- 

ing 
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dancy of Ineumbents, notwithſtanding Competitors are 
a ſtrict Calculation, it is found that þ © 
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ing once a Year, for the Honour of the reſpective Socie- 
ties. 

ANOTHER numberleſs Branch of peaceable Lavs- 
yers, are thoſe young Men who being placed at the Inns 
of Court in order to ſtudy the Laws of their Country, 
frequent the Play-houſe more than Weſtminſter-Hall, and 
are ſeen in all publick Aſſemblies, except in a Court of 
Juſtice, I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe Silent and Buſie 
Multitudes that are employed within Doors, in the draw - 
ing up of Writings and Conveyances ; nor of thoſe grea- 


ter Numbers that palliate their Want of Buſineſs with a 


Pretence to ſuch Chamber-practice. 

IF, in the third place, we look into the Profeſſion of 
Phyſick, we ſhall find a moſt formidable Body of Men: 
The Sight of them is enough to make a Man ſerious, for 
we may lay it down as a Maxim, that when a Nation 
abounds in Phyſicians it grows thin of People. Sir Mil- 
liam Temple is very much puzzled to find out a Reaſon why 
the Northern Hive, as he calls it, does not ſend out ſuch 
prodigious Swarms, and over-run the World with Goth: 
and Vandals, as it did formerly; but had that Excellent 
Author obſerved that there were no Students in Phyſick 
among the Subjects of They and Hoden, and that this Sci- 
ence very much flouriſhes in the North at preſent, he 
might have found a better Solution for this Difficulty than 
any of thoſe he has made uſe of. This Body of Men, in 
our own Country, may be deſcribed like the Britiſh Ar- 
my in Cæſars Time: Some of them ſlay in Chariots, and 
ſome on Foot. If the Infantry do leſs Execution than the 
Charioteers, it is becauſe they cannot be carried fo ſoon 
into all Quarters of the Town, and diſpatch ſo much Bu- 
fineſs in ſo ſhort a Time. Beſides this Body of Regular 
Troops, there are Stragglers, who without being duly 
liſted and enrolled, do infinite Miſchief to thoſe who are 
fo unlucky as to fall into their Hands. 

THERE are, beſides the above-mentioned, innume- 
rable Retainers to Phyſick. who, for want of other Pati- 
ents, amuſe themſelves with the ſtifling of Cats in an Air 
Pump, cutting up Dogs alive, or impaling of Inſe&tsvpon 
the Point of a Needle for Microſcopical Obſervations; be- 
fades thoſe that are employed in the gathering of W/ eeds, 

E 4 and 
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Kle-ſhell-Merchants and Spider-catct ers. 


WHEN I confider how each of theſe Profeſſions are 


crouded with Multitudes that ſeek their Livelihood in them, 
and how many Men of Merit there are in each of them, 
who may be rather ſaid to be of the Science, than the 
Proteſſion; I very much wonder at the Humour of Parents, 
who will not rather chuſe to place their Sons in a Way of 
Life. wherean honeſt Induſtry cannot but thrive, than in 
Stations where the greateſt Probity, Learning and good 
Senſe may miſcarry. How many Men are Country- Cu- 
rates, that might have made themſelves Aldermen ' of 
London, by a right Improvement of a ſmaller Sum of Mo- 
ney than what is uſually laid out upon a learned Education? 
A ſober frugal Perſon, of ſlender Parts and a flow A 
err might have thrived in Trade, though he 
arves upon 1 as a Man would be well enough 
pleaſed to buy Silks of one, whom he would not venture 
to feel his Pulſe. Vagellius is care ful, ſtudious and oblig- 
ing, but withal a little thick-skulPd; he has not a ſingle 
Client; but might have had abundance of Cuſtomers. 
The Misfortune is, that Parents take a Liking to a parti- 
cular Profeſſion, and therefore deſire their Sons may be of 
it. Whereas, in ſo great an Affair of Life, they ſhould 
conſider the Genius and Abilities of their Children, more 
than their own Inclinations. 
IT is the great Advantage of a trading Nation, that 
there are very few in it ſo dull and heavy, who may not 
be placed in Stations of Life, which may give them an 
Opportunity of making their Fortunes. A well-regulat- 
ed Commerce 1s not, like Law, Phyfick, or Divinity, 
to be overftocked with Hands; but, on the contrary, 
flouriſhes by Multitudes, and gives Employment to all its 
Profeſſors. Fleets of Merchant-Men are ſo many _ 
. drons of floating Shops, that vend our Wares and Ma- 
nufactures in all the Markets of the World, and find out 
Chapmen under both the Tropicks, C 
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Quodcumque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi, Hor. 


HE Word Sprcraron being moſt uſually under- 
ſtood as one of the Audience at publick Repreſen- 
" . tations in our Theatres, I ſeldom fail of many Let- 
ters relating to Plays and Opera's. But indeed there are 
ſuch monſtrous things done in both, that if one had not 
been an Eye-witneſs of them, one could not believe that 
ſuch Matters had really been exhibited. There is very 
little which concerns Human Life, or is a Picture of Na- 
ture, that is regarded by the greater Part of the Compa- 
ny. The Underſtanding, is diſmiſſed from our Entertain- 
ments. Our. Mirth 'is the Laughter of Fools, and our 
Admiration the Wonder of Idiots; elſe ſuch improbable, 
monſtrous, and incoherent Dreams could not go off as 
they do, not only without. the utmoſt Scorn and Cons 
tempt, but even . with the loudeſt Applauſe and Aprons” 
tion, But the Letters of my Correſpondents will repre- 
ſent this Affair in a more lively Manner than any Diſcourſe 
of my own; I ſhall therefore give them to my Reader 
with only this Preparation, that they all come from Play- 
ers, and that the Buſineſs of Playing is now fo managed, 
that you are not to be ſurpriſed when I fay one or two of 


them are rational, others ſenſitive and vegetative Actors, 


and others wholly inanimate. I ſhall not place theſe as I 
have named them, but as they have Precedence in the 
Opinion of their Audiences, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

: Y OR having been ſo humble as to take No ice of 
45 the Epiſtles of other Animals, emboldens me, 
* who am the wild Boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, 
* to repreſent to you, That I think I was hardly uſcd in 
not having the Part of the Lion in Hydaſpes given to 
* me, It would haye been but a natural Step for me to 
Es * haye 


75 
82 
have 
„ hay 

oned: But that of a Lion, is too great a Character for 


* one that never trod the Stage before burupon two Legs. 


* As for thelittle Reſiſtance which I made, I hope it may 
* be excuſed, when it is conſidered that the Dart was 
* thrown at me by fo fair an Hand. I muſt confeſs ! 
had but juſt put on my Brutality ; and Camilla's Charms 
© were ſuch, | wn beholding her ere& Mien, hearing her 
© charming Voice, and aſtoniſhed with her 
© tion, I could not keep up to my aſſum 
but died like a Man. 
1am, SIX. 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


Thomas Prone, 
Mx. SPECTATOR, 
* HIS is to let you underſtand, that the Play-houſc 
c is a Repreſentation of the World in nothing fo 
* much as in this Particular, That no one riſes in i 


it ac- 
* cording to his Merit. I have acted ſeveral Parts of 


* Houſhold-ftuff with great Applauſe for many Years: 1 
am one of the Men in the Hangings in the Emperor of 

* the Moon; I have twice performed the third Chair in an 
* Engliſh Opera; and have rehearſed the Pump in the For- 
* tune Hunters. | am now grown old, and hope you 
* will recommend me ſo effectually, as that I may ſay 
* ſomething before I go off the Stage: In which you 
* will do a great Act of Charity to 


Your neſt humble Servant, | 
William Screne, 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 


4 NDERSTANDING that Mr. Serene has wii: 
c to you, and defired to be raiſed from dumb and 
ſtill Parts; I deſire, if you give him Motion or Specch, 
that ycu would advance me in my Way, and let me 
* keep on in What I humbly preſume I 2m a Maſter, to 
« wit, in repreſenting human ard till Life together. I 
* haye 4everal times acted one of the fineſt. Flowyer- pots 

in 
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onated that noble Creature, after having be-. 
my {elf te Satisfaction in the Part above-menti- | © 
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in the ſame Opera where Mr. Screxe is a Chair; there- 
fore upon his Promotion, requeſt that I may ſucceed 
him in the Hangings, with my Hand in the Orange- 
Trees. 

Your humble Servant, 


Ralph Simple. 
. Drury-Lane, March 24, 1710-11, 


I Saw your Friend the Templer this Evening in the 
Pit, and thought he looked very little plenfed with 
the Repreſentation of rhe mad Scene of the Pilgrim, 1 
wiſh, Sir, you would do us the Favour to animadvert 
frequently upon the falſe Taſte the Town is in, with 
Relation to Plays as well as Opera's. It certainly re- 
=_ a Degree of Underſtanding to play jultly ; but 
uch is our Condition, that we are to ſuſpend our Rea- 


ſon to perform our Parts. As to Scenes of Madneſs, 


you know, Sir, there are noble Inſtances of this kind 


in Shakeſpeay; but then it is the Diſturbance of a noble 
Mind, from erous and human Reſentments: It is 


like that Griet which we have for the Deceaſe of our 
Friends: It is no Diminution; but a Recommendation 


of human Nature, that in ſuch Incidents Paſſion gets 


the better of Reaſon; and all we can think to comfort 
our ſelves, is impotent againſt half what we feel. I 


will not mention that we had an Idiot in the Scene, 


and all the Senſe it is repreſented to have, is that of 
Luſt. As for my ſelf, who have long taken Pains in 
perſonating the Pathons, I have to-night acted only an 
Appetite. The Part I play'd is Thirſt, but it is repre- 
ſented as written rather by a Dray-man than a Poet. [ 
come in with a Tub about me, that Tub hung with 
Quart-pots, with a full Gallon at my Mouth. I am 
aſhamed to tell you that I pleaſed very much, and this 
was introduced as a Madneſs; but ſure it was not hu- 
man*Madneſs, for a Mule or an Aſs may have been as 
ary as ever I was in my Lite. 
I am, $ 1R, 
Your moſt obedient and humble Seryant; 


Ar. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, From the Savoy in the Strand. 


IF you can read it with dry Eyes, I give you this 4 


Trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfortu- 
nate King Latinus, and believe I am thefirſt Prince that 

dated from this Palace ſince Fohn of Gaunt. Such is 
* the Uncertainty of all human Greatneſs, that 1 who 
© lately never moved without a Guard, am now preſſed as 
* common Soldier, and am to fail with the firſt fair Wind 


* againſt my Brother Lewis of France. It is a very hard 
thing to put off a Character which one has appeared in | 


_ * with Applauſe? This I experienced ſince the Loſs of 
my Diadem; for upon quarrelling with another Re- 


* cruit, I ſpoke my Indignation out of my Part in rec;- 
* tatito; 


Moſt audacious Slave, 
Dar ft thou an angry Monarch's Fury brave? 


a Serjeant knock'd me down, and asked me if I had 2 
Mind to mutiny, in talking things no body underſtood, 
© You ſee, Sir, my unhappy Circumſtances; and it by 
your Mediation you can procure a Subſidy for a Princo 
* (who never failed to make all that beheld him merry ar 
* his Appearance) you will merit the Thanks of 


Tour F. riend, 


The King of Latium. 


The Words were no {ſooner out of my Mouth, when | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


For the Good of the Publick, 

WITH IN two Doors ef the Maſquerade, lives an eminent 
Italian Chirurg eon, arrived from the Carnaval at Venice, of 
great Experience in private Cures. Accommodations are pro- 
vided, and Perſons admitted in their Maſquing Habit. 

HE has cured ſiuce his coming thither, in-leſs than a 
Tortnig ht, Four Scaramouches, a Mountebank Doctor, 1'x0 
"Turkiſh Ba /a's, Three Nuns, and a Morris Dancer. 
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Venienti occurrite Morbo. 


B. ANY Perſon may agree by the Great, and be kept 
m — by the Year. The Doctor draw. Teeth without pul- 
ling off your Mask. R 
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Sevit atrox Volſcens, nec teli conſpicit uſquam 
Auctorem, nec quo ſe ardens immittere poſit. Virg. 


HERE is nothing that more m_ a baſe unge; 
nerous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret Stabs to a 

Man's Reputation. Lampoons and Satyrs, that are 
written with Wit and Spirit, are like poiſoned Darts, 
which not only inflict a Wound, but make it incurable. 
For this Reaſon I am very much troubled when I ſee the 
Talents of Humour and Ridicule in the Poſſeſſion of an 
ill-natur'd Man. There cannot be a greater Gratification 
to a barbarous and inhuman Wit, than to ſtir up Sorrow 
in the Heart of a private Perſon, to raiſe Uneaſineſs a- 
mong near Relations, and to expoſe whole Families to 
Deriſion, at the ſame time that he remains unſeen and 
undiſcovered. If, beſides the Accompliſhments of being 
witty and ill-natured, a Man is vicious into the bargain; 
he is one of the moſt miſchievous Creatures that can en- 
ter into a Civil Society. His Satyr will then chiefly fall 
upon thoſe who ought to be the moſt exempt from it. 
Virtue, Merit, and every thing that is Praiſe-worthy, 
will be made the Subject of Ridicule and Buffoonry. It 
is impoſſible to enumerate the Evils which ariſe from 
theſe Arrows that fly in the Dark; and I know no other 
Excuſe that is or can be made for them, than that the 
Wounds they give are only imaginary, aud produce no- 
thing more than a ſecret Shame or Sorrow in the Mind 
of the ſuffering Per ſon. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that a Lampoon or a Satyr do not carry in them Rob- 
bery or Murder; but at the fame time, how many are 


there 
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there that would not rather loſe a conſiderable Sum of þ 
Money, or even Life itſelf, than be ſet up as a Mark of , © 


Intamy and Deriſion? And in this Cafe a Man ſhould con- 
ſider, that an Injury is not to be meaſured by the Noti- 
ons of him that gives, but of him that receives it. 
THOSE whocan put the beſt Countenance upon the 
Outrages of this Nature which are offered them, are not 
without their ſecret Anguiſh. I have often obſerved 1 
Paſſage in Socrates's Behaviour at his Death, in a Light 
wherein none of the Criticks have conſidered it. That 
excellent Man, entertaining his Friends, a little before he 
drank the Bow! of Poiſon, with a Diſcourſe on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, at his entring upon it ſays, that 
he does not believe any themoſt Comick Genius can cen- 
ſure him for talking upon ſuch a Subject at ſuch a Time. 
This Paſlage, I think, evidently glances upon 4rifophanes, 
who writ a Comedy on purpoſe to ridicule the Diſcour- 
ſes of that divine Philoſopher. It has been obſerved by 
many Writers, that Socrates was ſo little moved at this 
ow of Buffoonry, that he was ſeveral times preſent at its 
ing ated upon the Stage, and never expreſſed the 
leaſt Reſentment of it. But with Submiſſion, I think 
the Remark I have here made, ſhews us that this unwor- 
thy Treatment made an Impreſſion upon his Mind, though 
he had been too wiſe to diſcover it. 

WHEN Julius Ceſar was lampoon'd by Catullus, he 
invited him to a Supper, and treated him with ſuch a 
generous Civility, thar he made the Poet his Friend ever 
after. Cardinal Mazarin gave the fame kind of Treat- 
ment to the Learned Quillet, who had reflected upon 
his Eminence in a famous Latin Poem. The Cardinal 
ſent for him, and after ſome kind Expoſtulations upon 
what he had written, aſſured him of his Eſteem, and 
diſmiſſed him witha Promiſe of the ngxt good Abby that 
ſhould fall, which he accordingly conferred upon him in 
a few Months after. This had ſo good an Effect upon 
the Author, that he dedicated the ſecond Edition of his 
Book to the Cardinal, after having expunged the Paſſages 
which had given him Offence, 

SEXTUS ©UINTUS was not of ſo generous and 
forgiving a Temper, Upon, his being made Pope, tue 
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7 Statue of Paſquin was one Night dreſſed in a very dirty 
Shirt, with an Excuſe written under it, that he was 
forced to wear foul Linen becauſe his Laundreſs was 
made a Princeſs. This was a Reflection upon the Pope's 


: Siſter, who, before the Promotion of her Brother, was 


in thoſe mean Circumſtances that Paquin repreſented her. 
As this Paſquinade made a great Noiſe in Rome, the Pope 
offered a confiderable Sum of Money to any Perſon that 
ſhould diſcover the Author of it. The Author relying 
upon his Holineſs's Generoſity, as alſo on ſome private 
Overtures which he had rectived from him, made the 
Diſcovery himſelf; upon which the Pope gave him the 
Reward: he had promiſed, but at the ſame time, to diſa- 
ble the Satyriſt for the future, ordered his Tongue to be 
cut out, and both his Hands to be chopped off. Aretine 
is too trite an Inſtance. Every one knows that all tho 
Kings of Exrope were his Tributaries: Nay, there is a 
Letter of his extant, in which he makes his Boaſts that he 
had laid the Sopy of Perſia under Contribution. 
THOUGH in the various Examples which I have 
e drawn together, theſe ſeveral great Men behaved 
themſelves very differently towards the Wits of the Age 
who had reproached them; they all of them plainly ſhew- 
ed that they were very ſenſible of their Reproaches, and 
conſequer#*!y that they received them as very great In- 
aries. For my own Part, I would never truſt a Man 
that I thought was capable of giving theſe ſecret Wounds; 
and cannot but think thar he would hurt the Perſon, 
whoſe Reputation he thus aſſaults, in his Body or in his 
Fortune, could he do it with the ſame Security. There is 
indeed, ſomething very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary Scribblers of Lampoons. An innocent young 
Lady ſhall be expoſed, 'for an unhappy Feature. A Fa- 
ther of a Family turned, to ridicule, for ſome domeſtic 
Calamity, A Wife be made unedſie all her Life, for a 
miſinterpreted Word or Action. Nay, a good, a tempe- 
date, and a juſt Man, ſhall be put out of Countenance, 
by the Repreſentation of thoſe Qualities that ſhould do 
him Honour, So pernicious a thing is Wit, when it is 
not tempered with Virtue and Humanity, 
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Temper, and a filly Ambition, of diſtinguiſhing. them- 
ſelves by a Spirit of Raillery and Satyr: As if it were 
not infinitely more honourable to be a good-natur'd Man, 
than a Wit, Where there is this little petulant Humour 
in an Author, he is often very miſchievous without de. 
ſigning to be ſo. . For which Reaſon. I always lay i: 
down as a Rule, that an indiſcreet Man is more: hurtful 
than an. ill-natured one; for as the. latter will only at- 
tack his Enemies, and thoſe he wiſhes ill to; the o- 
ther injures indifferently both Friends and Foes. I can- 
not forbear, on this Occaſion, tranſcribing a Fable out 
of Sir Roger Þ Eſirange, which accidentally lies before me. 
* ACompany of waggith Boys were watching of Frogs 

the ſide ofa Pond, and ſtil} as any of em put up their 
Heads, they'd be pelt ing them down again with Stones. 
* Children (ſays one of x I Frogs) you never conſider that 
tho this be Play to you, "tis 3 ＋ 44. 

AS this Week is in a manner ſet apart and dedicated 
to-ſerieus Thoughts, I ſhall indulge my ſelf in ſuch Spe- 
- Eulations as may not be altogether unſuitable to the Sea- 
{on ; and in the mean time, as the ſetting in our ſelves 
a charitable Frame {of Mind is a Work very proper for 
the Time, I have in this Paper endeavoured to expoſe 
that particular Breach of Charity which has been gene- 
rally over-looked by Divines, becauſe they are but few 
who can be guilty of it. C 


Wedneſday 


NY x3, | 


| I have indeed heard of heedleſs inconſiderate Writers; L 
that without any Malice have ſacrificed the Reputation 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, to a certain Levity off 
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Accurrit quidam notus mit nomine tantum; 
Arreptaque manu, Quid agis dulciſſime rerum! Hor. 


HERE are in this Town a great Number of in- 
ſignificant People, who are by no. means fit for the 
1 better Sort of Converſation, and yet have an im- 
pertinent Ambition of appea ing with thoſe to whom 
they are not welcome. If you walk in the Park, one of 
them will certainly join with you, tho' you are in Com- 
pany with Ladies; if you drink a Bottle, they will find 
your Haunts. What makes ſuch Fellows the more bur- 
denſome, is, that they neither offend or pleaſe fo far as 
to be taken Notice of for either. It is, I preſume, for 
this Reaſon, that my Correſpondents are willing by my 
43 Means to be rid of them. The two following Letters 
are writ by Perſons who ſuffer by ſuch Impertinence. A 
worthy old Batchelor, who ſets in for a Doſe of Claret 
every Night at ſuch an Hour, is teized by a Swarm of 
them; who becauſe they are ſure of Room and good 
Fire, have taken it in their Heads to keep a Sort of Club 
in his Company; tho the ſober Gentleman himſelf is an 
utter Enemy to ſuch Meetings. 


„ 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


CT EHE Averſion I for ſome Years have had to Clubs 
* 1n general, gave me a perfect Reliſh for your 
* Speculation on that Subject; but I have ſince been ex- 
* tremely mortify'd, by the malicious World's ranking 
me amongſt the Supporters of ſuch impertinent Aſſem- 
blies. I beg leave to ſtate my Caſe fairly; and that done, 

I ſhall expect Redieſs from your judicious Pen. 
* I am, Sir, a Batchelor of ſome ſtanding, and a Tra- 
* veller; my Buſineſs, to conſult my own Humour, which 
I gratifie without controuling other People's; I have a 
Room and a whole Bed to my ſelf; and I have a Dog, 
12 


ese 
* 


5 
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* a Fiddle and a Gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no 
Creature alive. My chief Meal is a Supper, which!“ 


* always make at a Tavern. I am conſtant to an Hour, 
and not ill-humour'd ; for which Reaſons, tho” I invite 
no Body, I have no ſooner ſupp'd, than I have a Crow 
* about meof that ſort of good Company that know not 
* Whither elſe to go. It is true every Man pays his Share, 
yet as they are 13 I have an 22 Right 
to be the only Speaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt ; Which! 


maintain, and that to the great Emolument of my Au- 
etty free } 


* dience. I ſometimes tell them their own in 
* Language; and ſometimes divert them with merry 


Tales, according as I am in Humour. I am one of tho | 
* who live in Taverns to a great Age, by a ſort of regu- 


lar Intemperance ; I never go to Bed drunk, but alway: 
* fluſter'd; I wear away very gently ; am apt to be pec- 
* viſh, but never angry. Mr. SpECTATOR, If you have 
* kept various Company, you know there is in every Ta- 
vern in Town ſome old Humouriſt or other, who is 
* Maſter of the Houſe as much as he that keeps it. The 
* Drawers are all in Awe of him; and all the Cuſtomer: 
* who frequent his Company, yield him a ſort of comi- 
cal Obedience. I do not know but I may be ſuch a 
Fellow as this my ſelf. But I appeal to you whether 
this is to be called a Club, becauſe ſo many Impertinents 
* will break in upon me, and come without Appoint- 
ment? Clinch of Barnet has a nightly Meeting, and 
* ſhows to every one that will come in and pay ; but 
then he is the only Actor. Why ſhould People miſca! 
things? If his is allowed te be a Conſort, why maynt 
_—_ be a Lecture? However, Sir, I ſubmit to you, 
and am, 


= WM 


SIX, 
Your moſt Obedient, &c. 
Tho. Kimbow. 
Good Sir, 


. * O Uand I were preſs d againſt each other laſt Win- 
y ter in a Crowd, in whnch uneaſie Poſture we ſuf- 
© fer'd together for almoſt half an Hour. I thank you for 
* all your Civilities even fince, in being of my Acquain- 
s tance 
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tance where-ever you meet me. But the other Day 
« you pull d off your Hat to me in the Park, when I was 
walking with my Miftreſs: She did not like your Air, 


n and ſaid ſhe wonder'd what ſtrange Fellows I was ac- 
| « quainted with, Dear Sir, confider it is as much as my 


. 


ö 


+» ©: 
* 


Life is worth, if ſhe ſhould think we were intimate; 
| « therefore I earneſtly intreat you for the future to take 
no manner of Notice of, 


SIX, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
Will. Faſhion, 


A like Impertinence is alſo very troubleſome to the ſu- 


. e, and more intelligent Part of the Fair Sex. It is, it 


, a great Inconvenience, that thoſe of the meaneſt 
Capacities will pretend to make Viſits, tho' indeed th 
are qualified rather to add to the Furniture of the Houſe 
(by filling an empty Chair) than to the Converſation they 
come into when they viſit. A Friend of mine hopes for 
Redreſs in this Caſe, by the Publication of her Letter in 
my Paper ; which ſhe thinks thoſe ſhe would be rid of 
will take to themſelves, It ſeems to be written with an 
Eye to one of thoſe pert giddy unthinking Girls, who 
upon the Recommendation only of an agreeable Perſon 
and a faſhionable Air, take ee to be upon a Level 
with Women of the greateſt Merit. 


MAD AM, 


Y ] Take this Way to acquaint you with what common 
* 4 Rules and Forms would never permit me to tell 
6 . . 
you otherwiſe ; to wit, that you and I, tho Equals in 
* Quality and Fortune, are by no means ſuitable Com- 
panions. You are, tis true, very pretty, can dance, 
and make a very good Figure in a publick Aſſembly 
* butalas, Madam, you muſt go no further; Diſtance and 
* Silence are your beſt Recommendations ; therefore let 
me beg of you never to make me any more Viſits, You 
come in a literal Senſe to ſee one, for you have nothing 
to ſay. I do not ſay this, that I Break + by any means 
* loſe your Acquaintance; but I would keep it up "_ 
< the 
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the ſtricteſt Forms of good Breeding. Let us pay vi 

* fits, but never {ec one another: If you will be ſo go 
Das to deny your ſelf always to me, I ſhall return tk 
Obligation by giving, the Game Orders to- my Servant! 
When Accident makes us meet at a third Place, we 
may mutually lament the Misfortune of never finding] 
* ane another at home, go in the ſame Party. to a Bene. 3 
* fit Play, and ſmile at each other, and put down Glaſſe Þþ | 

Das we paſs in our Coaches. Thus we may enjoy : | HE 


much of each others Friendihip--as we are capable: For 


no 
there are ſome People who are to be known only b, 

Sight, with which fort of Friendſhip I hope you wii SIR 
*- always honour, IA 
0 kn 
M A DA M, C CO! 

g = bit of 
% Your moſt obedient, humble Servan, | « fick. 

* ture, 


Mary Tueſday, 1 ever! 


c m 

P. S. I ſubſcribe my ſelf by the Name of the Day 1 | = 

12 that my ſupernumerary Friends may know who | « whic 
 Lam.. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
To prevent all Miſtakes that may happen among Gentlt- 1 ſhan 


meu of the other End of. the Town, who-come but once a Week four 
ro St. James's Coffee-houſe, either by miſcalling the Servants, | Pai 
or requiring ſuch things from them as are not properly withn | « wri 


their reſpettrue Provinces; this is to give Notice, that Kid- | 
00 Keeper of the Baol-Debts of the outlying Cuſtomers, and | eaſe 
Oofe 


erver of thoſe who go off without. paying, having reſignd | len 
that Emp — is 22 by 1052 — z to — per 
Place of Enterer of Meſſages and firſt Coffee - Grinder William | nic 
Bird is promoted; and Samuel Burdock comes as Shoe Cleaner dir 
in the Room of the ſaid Bird. R co 
are 

tie 
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Thurſday, | * 
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Egreſcitque medendo. Virg. 


6 7 HE following Letter will explain it ſelf, and needs 
no Apology. 


S I R, 


Am one of that ſickly Tribe who are commonly 
known by the Name of Valetudinarians ; and do 
confeſs to you, that I firſt contracted this ill Ha- 


© bit of Body, or rather of Mind, by the Study of Phy- 


« ſick, I no ſooner began to peruſe Books of this Na- 


* © ture, but I found my Pulſe was irregular; and ſcarce 


ever read the Account of any Diſeaſe that I did not fan- 
cy my ſelf afflicted with. Doctor Sydenham's learned 
Treatiſe of Fevers threw me into a lingring Hectick, 
which hung upon me all the while I was reading that 
excellent Piece. I then applied my ſelf to the Study of 
* ſeveral Authors, who have written upon Pthiſical Di- 
© ſtempers, and by that means fell into a Conſumption ; 
till at length, growing very fat, I was in a manner 
ſhamed out of that Imagination. Not long after this I 
found in my {elf all the Symptoms of the Gout, except 
Pain; but was cured of it by a Treatiſe upon the Gravel, 
* written by a very ingenious Author, who (as it is uſual 
for Phyſicians to convert one Diſtemper into another) 
* eaſed me of the Gout by giving me the Stone. I at 
length ſtudied my ſelf into a Complication of Diſtem- 
pers; but, accidentally taking into my Hand that Inge- 
* nious Diſcourſe written by Sanctorius, I was reſolved to 
direct my ſelf by a Scheme of Rules, which 1 had 
collected from his Obſervations. The Learned World 
* are very well acquainted with that Gentleman's Inven- 
tion; who, for the better carrying on of his Experi- 
ments, contrived a certain Mathematical Chair, which 
* was fo artificially hung upon Springs, that it would 
5 weigh 
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* weigh any thing as well as a Pair of Scales. By thi, 


* paſs'd by Perſpiration, what Quantity of it was turned 
* into Nouriſhment, and how much went away by the 
* other Channels and Diſtributions of Nature. 


to Study, Eat, Drink and Sleep in it; inſomuch tha: l 
* may be ſaid, for theſe three laſt Years, to have lived in 
* a Pair of Scales. I compute my ſelf, when I am in full 
Health, to be preciſely Two hundred Weight, falling 
* ſhort of it about a Pound after a Day's Faſt, and exceed- 


* continual Employment to trim the Ballance between 
* theſe two Volatile Pounds in my Conſtitution. In my or- 
* dinary Meals I fetch my {elf up to two hundred Weight 
* and halt a Pound ; and it after having dined I find my 
« ſelf fall ſhort of it, I drink juſt ſo much Small Beer, or 
eat ſuch a Quantity of Bread, as is ſafficient to make me 
weight. In my greateſt Exceſſes I do not tranſprei: 
more than the other half Pound; which for my Health's 
* fake, I do the firſt Monday in every Month. As ſoon as 
I find =y ſelf duly poiſed after Dinner, I walk till ! 
have perſpired five Ounces and four Scruples; and when 
I diſcover, by my Chair, that J am ſo far reduced, 1 
fall to my Books, and ſtudy away three Ounces more. 
* As for the remaining Parts of the Pound, 1 keep no ac- 
count of them. I do not dine and ſup by the Clock, 
but by my Chair; for when that informs me my Pound 
of Food is exhauſted, I conclude my ſelf to be hungry, 
and lay in another with all Diligence. In my Days of 
«* Abſtinence I loſe a Pound and an half, and on bn 
* Faſts am two Pound lighter than on other Days in the 
* Year. 
I allow 7 ſelf, one Night with another, 2 Quarter 
* of a Pound of Sleep within a few Grains more or leſs; 
and if upon my riſing I find that I have not conſumed 
my whole quantity, I take out the reſt in my Chair. 
Upon an exact Calculation of what I expended and re- 
* ceived the laſt Year, which Talways regiſter in a Book, [ 
find the Medium tobe Two hundred Weight, ſo that I can- 
nat diſcover that I am impaircd one Ounce in my Health 
; during 
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means he diſcovered how many Ounces of his Food J | : 1 


I 


* HAVINGprovided my ſelf with this Chair, I uſed 


* ing it as much after a very full Meal; ſo that it is my 1 3 
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„during a whole Twelve-month. And yet, Sir, not- 
; | 3 « withſtanding this my great Care to ballaſt my ſelf equal- 
y every Day, and to keep my Body in its proper Poiſe, 
ſſo it is that I find my ſelf in a ſick and languiſhing Con- 
dition. My Complexion is grown very fallow, my 
* Pulſe low, and my Body Hydropical. Let me therefore 


beg you, Sir, to conſider me as your Patient, and to 
give me more certain Rules to walk by than thoſe L 


have already obſerved, and you will very much oblige 
Your humble Servant, 


THIS Letter puts me in mind of an Jralian Epitaph 
written on the Monument of a Valetudinarian ; Stavo ben, 
ma per ſtar Meglio, ſto qui: Which it is impoſſible to 
tranſlate. The Fear of Death often proves mortal, and 
ſets People on Methods to ſave their Lives, which infal- 
libly deſtroy them. This is a Reflection made by ſome 
Hiſtorians, upon obſerving that there are many more 
thoufands killed in a Flight than in a Battle; and may be 
applied to thoſe Multitudes of Imaginary Sick Perſons that 
break their Conſtitutions by Phyſick, and throw them- 
ſelves into the Arms of Death, by endeavouring to eſca 
it. This Method is not only dangerous, but below the 
Practice of a Reaſonable Creature. To conſult the Pre- 
ſervation of Life, as the only end of it, To make our 
Health our Buſineſs, To engage in no Action that is not 
Part of a Regimen, or Courſe of Phylick; are Purpoſes fo 
abject, ſo mean, ſo unworthy human Nature, that a ge- 
nerous Soul would rather die than ſubmit to them. Be- 
ſides, that a continual Anxiety for Lite vitiates all the Re- 


© +. 


* 


_ liſkes of it, and caſts a Gloom over the whole Face of 
« | Nature; as it is impoſſible we ſhould take Delight in any 
 F thing that we are every Moment atraid of loſing. 

sf I do not mean, by what I have here ſaid, that I think 
my one to blame for taking duc Care of their Health, 

; Þ; On the. contrary, as Cheerfuineſs of Mind, and Capacit 


for Buſineſs, are in a great meaſure the Effects of a well- 
tempered Conſtitution, a Man cannot be at too muck 
Pains to cultivate and preſerve it. But this Care, which 
we zre prompted to, not only by common Senſe, but 
by Duty and ſatin, ſhould never engage us in ground- 
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teſs Fears, melancholy Apprehenſions and imaginary Di- ; 


ſtempers, which are natural to every Man who is more 
anxious To live than How to live. In ſhort, the Preſer- 
vation of Life ſhould be only a ſecondary Concern, and 
the Direction of it our Principal. If we have this Frame 
of Mind, we ſhall take the beſt Means to preſerve Lite, 
without being over-ſollicitous about the Event; and ſhall 
arrive at that Point of Felicity which Martial has men- 
tioned as the Perfection of Happineſs, of neither fearing 
nor wiſhing for Death. 


IN anſwer to the Gentleman, who tempers his Health | 4 


by Ounces and by Scruples, and inſtead of complying 
with thoſe natural Sollicitations of Hunger and Thirſt, 
Drowlineſs or Love of Exerciſe, governs himſelf by the 
Preſcriptions of his Chair, I ſhall tell him a ſhort Fable, 
Fupiter, ſays the Mythologiſt, to reward the Piety of a 
certain · Countiy man, promiſed to give him whatever he 
would ask. The Countryman deſired that he might have 
the Management of the Weather in his own Eſtate : He 
obtained his Requeſt, and immediately diſtributed Rain, 
Snow, and Sunſhine among his ſeyeral Fields, as he 
thought the Nature of the Soil required. At the End of 
the Year, when he expected to ſee a more than ordinary 


Crop, his Harveſt fell infinitely ſhort of that of his Neigh- 


bours : Upon which (ſays the Fable) he deſired Fuprter 
to take the Weather again into his own Hands, or that 
otherwiſe he ſhould utterly ruin himſelf, * E 
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No Friday, March 30. 


Pallida mors «quo pulſat 15 pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres, O 6eate Sextr. 
ita ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam, 
Fam te premet noxs fabuleque manes, | 0 
Or. 


Et domus exilis Plutonia 

HEN I am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 

walk by my ſeif in Weſtminſter Abby; where the 
£ Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which 
it is applied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and 
the Condition of the People who lye in it, are apt to 
fill the Mind with a kind of Melancholy, or rather 
* Thoughttulneſs, that is not diſagreeable. I Yeſterday 
* paſſed a whole Afternoon in the Church- yard, the Cloy- 
ſters, and the Church, amuſing my ſelf with the Tomb- 
ſtones and Inſcriptions that I met with in thoſe ſeveral 
Regions of the Dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing 
elſe of the buried Perſon, but that he was born upon 
one Day and died upon ar-other: The whole Hiſtory of 
his Life being comprehended in thoſe two Circumſtances, 
that are common to all Mankind. I could not but look 
upon theſe Regiſters of Exiſtence, whether of Braſs or 
Marble, as a kind of Satyr upon the departed Perſons; 
who had left no other Memorial of them, but that they 
were born and that they died. They put me in mind of 
ſeveral Perſons mentioned in the Battels of Heroic Poems, 
who have ſounding Names giving them, for no other 
Reaſon but that they may be killed, and are celebrated 
tor nothing but being knocked on the Head, 
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Glaucumque, Medontaque, Therſilochumque. Vir. 


| | The Life of theſe Men is finely deſcribed in Holy Writ 
Volt. I. F by 
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by the Path of an Arrow, 
and loſt. 

UPON my going into the Church, I entertained my 
ſe!'f with the digging of a Grave; andjfaw in every Sho- 
vel-full of it that was thrown up, the Fragment of a 
Bone or Skull inter mixt with a kind of freſh moulder- 
ing Earth that ſome time or other had a Place in the 
Compoſition of an human Body. Upon this, I began to 
conſider with my ſelf what innumerable Multitudes of 
People lay confuſed together under the Payement of that 
ancient Cathedral; how Men and Women, Friends and 


which is immediately cloſed up 


Ne 26. 


Enemies, Prieſts and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendarics, | 


were crumbled amongſt one another, and blended toge- | 


ther in the ſame common Maſs; how Beauty, Strength, 
and Youth, with 22 Weakneſs and Deformity, lay 
undiſtinguiſh'd in the ſame promiſcuous Heap of Matter. 

AFTER having thus ſurveyed this great Packer of 
Mortality, as it were, in the Lump; 1 examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which I found on ſeveral of 
the Mo: uments which are raiſed in every Quarter ot 
that ancient Fabrick Some of them were covered with 
ſuch extravagant Epitaphs, that, if it were poſſible for 
the dead Perſon to be acquainted with them, he wou! 
bluſ at the Praiſes which his Friends have beſtowed up- 
on him. There are others ſo exceſſively Modeſt, that 
they deliver the Character of the Perſon departed in Grect 
or Hebrew, and by that means are not underſtood once i: 
a Twelvemonth. In the Poetical Quarter, I found the:: 
were Pocts who had no Monuments, and Monuments 
which had no Poets. I obſerved indeed that the preſent 
War had filled the Church with many of theſe uninhabi 
tod Monuments, which had been erected to the Memory 
ot Perfons whoſeBodies were perhaps buried inthe Plains 
of Blenheim, or in the Boſom of the Ocean. 

could nat but be very much delighted with ſeveral 
modern Epitaphs, which are wricten with great Elegance 
of Exprethion and juſtneſs of Thought, and therefore 
do Hunour to the Living as well as the Dead. As 2 
Foreigner is very apt to conceive an Idea of the Ignorance 
or Politeneſs of a Nation from the Turn of their public: 
Monuments and Infcriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted 
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to the Peruſal of Men of Learning and Genius before they 
are put in Execution. Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel's Monument 
has very often given me great Ottence: Inſtead of the 
brave rough Engliſh Admiral, which was the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of that plain gallant Man, he is repreſented 


on his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in a long 


Perriwig, and repoſing himſelf upon Velvet Cuſhions 


under a Canopy of State. The Inſcription is anſwerable 


to the Monument; for inſtead of celebrating the many 
remarkable Actions he had performed in the Service of 
his Country, it acquaints us only with the Manner of 
his Death, in which it was impoſſible for him to reap 
any Honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe 


for want of Genius, ſhew an infinitely greater Taſte of 


antiquity and Politeneſs in their Buildings and Works of 


this Nature, than what we meet with in thoſe of our 


own Country. The Monuments of their Admirals, which 
have been erected at the publick Expence, repreſent em 
ke themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral Crowns 
and naval Ornaments, with beautiful Feſtoans of Sea- 
weed, Shells, and Coral. 

BUT to return to our Subject. I have left the go 1 
ſtory of our Engliſh Kings for the Contemplation of a- 
nother Day, -when I ſhall had my Mind diſHoſed tor ſo 
ſerious an Amuſement, I know that Entertainments of 
this Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal Thoughts in 
timorous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations; but for my 
own part, though I am always ſerious, I do not know 
what it is to be melancholy; and can therefore take a 
View of Nature in her deep and folemn Scenes, with 
the ſame Pleafure as in her moſt gay and delightful ones. 


By this means I can improve my ſelf with thoſe Objects, * 


which others conſider with Terror. When T look up n 
the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies 
in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every 
inordinate Defire goes out; when I meet with the Grief 
of Parents upon a Tomb-ſtone, my Heart melts with 
Compaſſion; when I ſee the Tomb of the Parents them+ 
ſelves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving for thoſe whom 
we mult quickly follow : When 1 fee Kings lying by 
thoſe who depoſed them, When T conſider rival Wns 
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placed Side by Side, or the holy Men that divided ted ns reaſons 


World with their Conteſts and Diſputes, I reflect wii! © when he 


Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the little Competitions, F. 
When I read the ſore. © 


Z 
o 


ctions and Debates of Mankind. 
ral Dates of the Tombs, of ſome that died Veſterda 


and ſome fix hundred Years ago, I conſider that prez # 


Day when we ſhall all of us be Contemporaries, and mak 
our Appearance together. 0 


No | 
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Ne 27. Saturday, March 31. 


Ut nox longa quibus Mentitur amica, dieſque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger Annus 
Pupillis, quos dura pre mit Cuftodia matrum 

Sic mihi Tarda fluunt ingrataque Tempora, que ſpem 
Conſiliumque morantur agendi Gnaviter, id quod 
que pauperibus prodeſt, Locupletibus eque, 
LEque neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit. Hor. 
HERE is ſcarce a thinking Man in the World, who 
is involved in the Buſineſs of it, but lives under: 


fers, and has formed a Reſolution to fix himſelf, one 


his Being. You hear Men every Day in Converſation 
| profeſs, that all the Honour, Power and Riches which 
they propoſe to themſelves, cannot give Satis faction e- 
nough to reward them for half the Anxiety they under- 
go in the Purſuit, or Poſſeſſion of them. While Men 


are in this Temper, (which happens very frequently | \ 


how inconſiſtent are they with themſelves? They are 
wearied with the Toil they bear, but cannot find in their 
Hearts to relinquiſh it; Retirement is what they want, 
but they cannot betake themſelves to it: While they pant 
after Shade and Covert, they ſtill affect to appear in the 
moſt glittering Scenes of Life: But ſure this is but juſt 
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as reaſonable as if a Man ſhould call for more Lights, 
Z when he has a Mind to go to Sleep. 
* SINCE then it is certain that our own Hearts de- 
ceive us in the Love of the World, and that we cannot 
command our ſelves enough to relign it, though we every 
at gren Day wiſh our ſelves diſengaged from its Allurements ; 
let us not ſtand upon a formal taking of Leave, but wean 
CE © our ſelves from them, while we are in the midſt of them. 
I is certainly the general Intention of the greater Part 
=) of Mankind to accompliſh this Work, and live according 
fo to their own Approbation, as ſoon as they poſſibly can : 
But ſince the Duration of Life is ſo uncertain, and that 
has been a common Topick of Diſcourſe ever ſince there 
was ſuch a thing as Lite it ſelf, how is it poſſible that 
— we ſhould defer a Moment the beginning to live accord- 
ing to the Rules of Reaſon? 
THE Man of Buſineſs has ever ſome one Point to 
carry, and then he tells himſelf he'll bid adieu to all the 
> Vanity of Ambition: The Man of Pleaſure reſolves to 
take his Leave at leaſt, and part civilly with his Miſhels : 
| k But the Ambitious Man is entangled every Moment in a 
* freſh Purſuit, and the Lover fees new Charms in the Ob- 


*. —— 


lor. jet he fancied he could abandon. It is therefore a fan- 
t traſtical way of thinking, when we promiſe our ſelves an 
who | Alteration in our Conduct from change of Place, aad dif- 
er ference of Circumſtances; the ſame Paſſions will attend 
ſut- * © us wyhere- ever we are, till they are Conquer'd; and we 
one can never live to our Satisfaction in the deepeſt Retire- 
of“ ment, unleſs we are capable of living ſo in ſome meaſure 
on amidſt the Noiſe and Buſineſs of the World. 


I have ever thought Men were better known, by 
what could be obſerved of them from a Peruſal of their 
private Letters, than any other way. My Friend, rhe 
Clergyman, the other Day, upon ſerious Diſcourſe wich 
him concerning the Danger of Procraſtination, gave me 
the following Letters from Perſons with whom he lives 
in great Friendſhip and Intimacy, according to the good 
Breeding and good Senſe of his Character. The firit is 
from a Man of Buſineſs, who is his Convert; The ſe- 
cond from one of whom he conceives good Hopes : Tae 
third from one who is in no State at all, but carried ons 
way and another by ſtarts, 
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SI R, 


4 Krow not with what Words to expreſs to you the vx 
* Senſe I have of the high Obligation you have lad 
upon me, in the Penance you enjoined me of doing 


* ſome Good or other, to a Perſon of Worth, every Day 
Ilive. The Station I am in, furniſhes me with daily 
Opportunities of this kind: And the noble Principle 
with which you have inſpired me, of Benevolence to 
* all I have to deal with, quickens my Application in e- 
very thing I undertake. When I relieve Merit from 
* Diicountenance, when | aſſiſt a friendleſs Perſon, when 
I produce concealed Worth, I am ditpleaſed with my 
* ſelf, for having deligned to leaye the World in order to 
* be virtuous. I am ſorry you decline the Occaſions 
* which the Condition I am in might afford me of en- 
* larging your Fortunes; but know I contribute more to 
* your Satisfaction, when 1 acknowledge I am the better 
Man, from the Influence and Authority j ou have over, 


S IX, 


Your meſt obliged and 
moſt Humble Servant, 
R. C. 


$ I R, | 

9 Am intirely convinced of the Truth of what yon 

were pleaſed to ſay to me, when I was laſt with 
* you alone. You told me then of the filly Way I was 
in; but you told me fo, as I ſaw you loved me, other- 
* wile [ could not obey your Commands in letting you 
know my Thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent. l 
know the Creature for whom I reſign ſo much of my Cha- 
* radter, is all that you ſaid of her; but then the Trifler 
* has ſomething in her ſo undeſigning and harmleſs, that 


her Guilt in one kind diſappears by the Compariſon of 


her Innocence in another. Will you, virtuous Men, 
* allow no alteration of Offences ? Muſt Dear Chloe be 
* called by the hard Name you pious People give to 
* common Women? I keep the folemn Promiſe I mace 
+ you, in writing to you the State of my Mind, after 

- Jour 
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? © youy kind Admonition; and will endeavour to get the 
u the | better of this Fondnels, which makes me ſo much her 
© > © humble Servant, that I am almoſt aſhamed to Subſcribe 


1 „ 
ria 4 * my {elf yours, wig 
Day © 
n 3 

ce to c * HERE is no State of Life ſo Anxious as that of 

in e. * a Man who does not live according to the Di 

from * ates of his own Reaſon. It will ſeem odd to you, 


ohen * when I aſſure you that my Love of Retirement firlt of 
© all brought me to Court; but this will be no Riddle, 


12 * when I acquaint you that I placed my ſelf here with a 
** * Delign of getting ſo much Money as might enable me 
_ * to Purchaſe a handſome Retreat in the Country. At 
** * preſent my Circumſtances enable me, and my Duty 
ter * prompts me, to pals away the remaining Part ot my 
r, © Life in ſuch a Retirement as I at firſt propoſed to my 


* ſelt; but to my great Misfortune 1 have entirely ld 
the Reliſh of it, and ſhould now return to the Country 
* with greater Reluctance than J at firſt came to Court. 
* I :m ſo unhappy, as to know that what 1 am fond of 
are Trifles, and that what I neglect is of the greatelt 
Importance: In ſhort, I find a Conteſt in my Mind be- 
* tween Reaſon and Faſhion, I remember you once 
told me, that I might live in the World, and out of it. 
| * at the ſame time. Let me beg of you to explain this 
Paradox more at large to me, that I may — 65 my 
s oc if poſſible, both to my Duty and my Inclination. 
| I am : 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
| R R. B. 
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m— ce pr arcum 
| Tendit Apollo, Hor, 


Shall here preſent my Reader with a Letter fiom a 
Projector, concerning a new Office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the Embeliſhment of 
the City, and to the driving Barbarity out of our Streets, 


I conſider it as a Satyr upon Projectors in general, and a 


lively Picture of the whole Art of Modern Criticiſm, 
SIR, 


certain Officers under you, for the Inſpection of 
* ſeveral petty Enormities which you your ſelf cannot 
attend to; and finding daily Abſurdities hung out upon 
the Sign-Poſts of this Oy» to the great Scandal of Fo- 
* reigners, as well as thoſe of our own Country, who 
ate curious Spectators of theſame: Ido humbly propoſe, 
* that you would be pleaſed to make me your Superin- 
* tendant of all ſuch Figures and Devices as are or ſhajl 
be made uſe of on this Occaſion; with full Powers to 
rectifie or expunge whatever I ſhall find irregular or de- 
* fetive. For want of ſuch an Officer, there is nothing 
like ſound Literature and good Senſe to be met with in 
thoſe Objects, that are every where thruſting themſelves 
* out to the Eye, and endeavouring to become vilible. 
Our Streets are filled with blue Boars, black Swans, and 
© red Lions; not to mention flying Pigs, and Hogs in 
Armour, with many other Creatures more extraorGi- 
* nary than any in the Deſarts of Africk. Strange! that 
one who has all the Birds and Beaſts in Nature to chuſe 
out of, ſhould live at the Sign of an Ens Ratiouis! 
M firſt Task therefore ſhould be, like that of He- 
* cules, to clear the City from Monſters, In the ſecond 


Place 
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Place I would forbid, that Creatures of jarring and in- 
congruous Natures ſhould be joined together in the 
fame Sign; ſuch as the Bell and the Neats-Tongue, the 


Pog and Gridiron. The Fox and Gooſe may be ſup- 


poſed to have met; but what has the Fox and the Se: 


. * ven Stars to do together? And when did the Lamb and 


Dolphin ever meet, except upon a Sign-Poſt? As for 
the Cat and Fiddle, there is a Conceit in it ; and there- 
fore I do not intend that any thing I have here faid 
ſhould affect it. I muſt however obſerve to you upon 
this Subject, that it is uſual for a young Tradeſman, at 
his firſt ſetting up, to add to his own Sign that of the 
Maſter whom he ſerved ; as the Husband affer Marriage, 
gives a Place to his Miſtreſs's Arms in his own Coat. 
This I take to have given Riſe to many of thoſe Ab- 
ſurdities which are committed over our Heads; and, as 

I am informed, firſt occaſioned the three Nuns and a 
Hare, which we ſee ſo frequently jo;ned together. I 
would therefore eſtabliſh certain Rules, for the deter- 
mining how far one Tradeſman may give the Sign of 
another, and in what Caſes he may be allowed to quar- 
ter it with his own. 

IN the third Place I would enjoin every Shop to 
make uſe of a Sign which bears ſome Affinity to the 
Wares in which it deals. What can be more inconſi- 
ſtent, than to ſee a Bawd at the Sign of the Angel, or 
a Taylor at the Lion? A Cook ſhould not live at the 
Boot, nor a Shoe- maker at the roaſted Pig; and yet, 
for want of this Regulation, I have ſeen a Goat ſet up 
before the Door of a Perfumer, and the French King's 
Head at a Sword-Cutler's, 

AN ingenious Foreigner obſerves, that ſeveral of 
thoſe Gentlemen who value themſelves upon their Fa- 
milies, and overlook ſuch as are bred to Trade, bear the 
Tools of their Forefathers in their Coats of Arms. I will 
not examine how true this is in Fact: Rut though it 
may not be neceſſary for Poſtetity thus to ſet up the 
Sign of their Forefathers; I think it highly proper for 
thoſe who actually profeſs the Trade, to fs. ſome 
ſuch Marks of it before their Doors. 
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* Sipt-Poſt, I would likewiſe adviſe the Owner to take 


that Opportunity of letting the World know who he 
is. It would have been ridiculous for the Ingenious 
Mrs. Salmom to hare lived at the Sign of the Trout, 


for which Reaſon ſhe has erected before her Rouſe the + 


Figure of the Fiſh that is her Name-fake, Mr. Bell has 
hkewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Device of the fam: 
Nature: And here, Sir, I muſt beg leave to obſerve to 
you, that this particular Figure of a Bell has given Oc- 


caſion to ſeveral Pieces ot Wit in this kind. A Man 


of your Reading, muſt know that Abel Drugger gained 
great Ap noſe by it in the Time of Ben. Fehnſon. Our 
Apecryphal Heather: God is alſo repreſented by this Fi- 
gure; which, in Conjun&ion with the Dragon, make; 
a very handſome Picture in ſeveral of our Streets. As 
for the Belly-Savage, which is the Sign of a Savage 
Man ſtanding by a Bell, } was formerly very much puꝛ- 
zled upon the Conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into 
the reading of an old Romance tranſlated out of the 
French ; which gives an Account of a very beautifu! 
Woman who was found in a Wilderneſs, and is called 
in the French la belle Sauvage; and is every where tran!- 
hted by our Country-man the Bell-Sayage. This Piece 
of Philology will, I hope, convince you that I have 
wade Sign-Poſts my Study, and conſequently qualified 
my {elf for the Employment which I follicit at your 
Hands. Bur before I conclude my Letter, I muſt com- 


municate to you another Remark which I have made 


upon the Subject with which I am now entertaining 
you, namely, that I can give a ſhrewd Gueſs at the 
Humour of the Inhabitant by the Sign that hangs be- 


fore his Door. A ſurly cholerick Fellow, generally 


makes Choice of a Bear; as Men of milder Diſpoſitions 
frequently live at the Lamb. Seeing a Punch-Bow] pa n- 
ted upon a Sign near Charing-Crofs, and very curioutly 
gar niſt ed, with a couple of Angels hovering over 1: 
and ſqueezing a Lemmon into it, I had the Curio 
to ask after the Matter of the Houſe, and found upon 
Enquiry, as I had gueſſed by the little Agreemens upon 
his Sign, that he was a Frenchman, I know, Sir, it 15 

no; 
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« not requiſite for me to enlarge upon theſe Hints to a 
Gentleman of your great Abilities; ſo humbly recom- 
mending my ſelf to your Fayour and Patronage, 


I remain, &. 


I ſhall add to the foregoing Letter, another which 
came to me by the ſame Penny-Polt, 


From my own Apartment near Charing-Crols, 


Honoured Sir, 
CLITAVING heard that this Nation is a great En- 
* courager of Ingenuity, I have brought with me 
* a Rope-Dancer that was caught in one of the Woods 
belonging to the Great Mogul. He is by Birth a Mon- 
key; but ſwings upon a Rope, takes a Pipe of Tobac- 
co, and drinks a Glaſs of Ale, like any reaſonable Crea- 
ture. He gives great Satisfaction to the Quality; and 
* if they will make a Subſcription for him, I will ſend 
for a Brother of his out of Holland that is a very good 
* Tumbler; and alſo for another of the fame Family 
* whom I deſign for my Merry- Andrew, as being an ex- 
* cellent Mimick, and the greateſt Drole in the Country 
* where he now is. I hope to have this Entertainment 
* in a Readineſs for the next Winter; and doubt not but 
it will pleaſe more than the Opera or Puppet-Show. 1 
* will not ſay that a Monkey is a better Man than ſome of 
* the Opera Heroes; but certainly he is a better Repre- 
* ſentative of a Man, than the moſt artificial Compoſition 
* of Wood and Wire. If you will be pleaſed to give me 
* a good Word in your Paper, you ſhall be every Night 
a Spectator at my Show for nothing. 


C IT am, &c. 


Tueſdyy, 
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* WHEN the Name gives an Occaſion for an ingenious 
Sigi Poſt, I would likewiſe adviſe the Owner to take 
* that Opportunity of letting the World know who he 
Dis. It would have been ridiculous for the Ingenious 

Mrs. Salmon to hare lived at the Sign of the Trout, 


Figure of the Fiſh that is her Name-fake, Mr. Bell has 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Device of the fam: 
Nature: And here, Sir, I muſt beg leave to obſerve to 
you, that this particular Figure of a Bell has given Oc- 


of your Reading, muſt know that Abel Drugger gained 
great Apptvſe by it in the Time of Ben. Fehnſon. Our 
Apocryphal Heathen God is alſo repreſented by this Fi- 
gurez which, in Conjunction with the Dragon, make: 
a very handfome Picture in ſeveral of our Streets. As 
for the Belly-Savage, which is the Sign of a Savage 
Man ſtanding by a Bell, I was formerly very much puz- 
zled upon the Conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into 
the reading of an old Romance tranſlated out of the 
French; which gives an Account of a very beautifu! 
Woman who was found in a Wilderneſs, and is called 
in the French la belle Sauvage; and is every where tran!- 
hted by our Country-man the Bell-Sayage. This Piece 
of Philology will, I hope, convince you that I have 
wade Sign-Poſts my Study, and conſequently qualified 
my {elf for the Employment which I follicit at your 
Hands. But before I conclude my Letter, I muſt com- 
municate to you another Remark which I have made 
upon the Subject with which I am now entertaining 

you, namely, that I can give a ſhrewd Gueſs at the 
Humour of the Inhabitant by the Sign that hangs be- 
fore his Door. A ſurly cholerick Fellow, generally 
makes Choice of a Bear; as Men of milder Diſpoſitions 
frequently live at the Lamb. Seeing a Punch-Bow! pa n- 
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garniſhed, with a couple of Angels hovering over 1: 
nd ſqueezing a Lemmon into it, I had the Curio 
to ask after the Mater of the Houſe, and found upon 
* Enquiry, as I had gueſſed by the little Agreemens upon 
* his Sign, that he was a Frenchman, I know, Sir, it 13 
O 


for which Reaſon ſhe has erected before her Houſe be 


cahon to ſeveral Pieces ot Wit in this kind. A Man 


ted upon a Sign near Charing-Croſs, and very curioutly , 


* : © me 
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not requiſite for me to enlarge upon theſe Hints to a 
Gentleman of your great Abilities; ſo humbly recom- 
* mending my ſelf to your Fayour and Patronage, 

I remain, &c. 


I ſhall add to the foregoing Letter, another which 
came to me by the ſame Penny-Polt, 


From my own Apartment near Charing-Crols, 


Honoured Sir, 
CLIYAVING heard that this Nation is a great En- 
* courager of Ingenuity, I have brought with me 
* a Rope-Dancer that was caught in one of the Woods 
© belonging to the Great Megul. He is by Birth a Mon- 
key; but ſwings upon a Rope, takes a Pipe of Tobac- 
co, and drinks a Glaſs of Ale, like any reatonable Crea- 
ture. He gives great Satisfaction to the Quality; and 
* if they will make a Subſcription for him, I will ſend 
* for a Brother of his out of Holland that is a very good 
* Tumbler; and alſo for another of the ſame Family 
* whom I deſign for my Merry- Andrew, as being an ex- 
* cellent Mimick, and the greateſt Drole in the Country 
* where he now is. IT hope to have this Entertainment 
in a Readineſs for the next Winter; and doubt not but 
it will pleaſe more than the Opera or Puppet-Show. 1 
* will not ſay that a Monkey is a better Man than ſome of 
* the Opera Heroes; but certainly he is a better Repre- 
* ſentative of a Man, than the moſt artificial Compoſition 
* of Wood and Wire, If you will be pleaſed to give me 
* a good Word in your Paper, you ſhall be every Night 
a Spectator at my Show tor nothing. | 


C | | IT am, &c. 
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— Sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
Suaxior: ut Chio nota ſi commiſta Falerni eſt, Hor. 


HERE is nothing that has more ſtartled our Eng- 
liſh Audience, than the Italian Recitativo at its firſt 
Entrance upon the Stage. People were wonder- 
fully ſurprized to hear Generals ſinging the Word of 
Command, and Ladies delivering Me ages in Muſick. 
Our Country- men could not forbear laughing when they 
heard a Lover chanting out a Billlet-doux, and even the 
Super ſcription of a Letter ſet to a Tune. The Famous 
Blunder in an old Play of Enter a King and two Fidlers ſo- 
lus, was now no longer an Abſurdity; when it was im- 
poſſible for a Hero in a Deſart, or a Princeſs in her Clo- 
ſet, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with Muſical In- 
firuments. 
BUT however this Italian Method of acting in Reci- 
tativo might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot but think 
it much more juſt than that which prevailed in our Eng- 


{ih Opera before this Innovation: The Tranſition from 


an Air to Recitative Mufick being more natural, than the 
paſſing from a Song to plain and ordinary Speaking, 
which was the common Method in Purcell's Opera's. 
THE only Fault I find in our preſent Practice, is the 
making uſe of Italian Recitativo with Engliſh Words. 
TO go to the Bottom of this Matter, J muſt obſerve, 
that the Tone, or (as the French call it) the Accent ot 
eyery Nation in their ordinary Speech is altogether diſſe- 
rent from that of every other People; as we may ſee 
even in the Welſh and Scotch who border ſo near upon 
us. By the Tone or Accent, I do not mean the Pronun- 
ciation of each particular Word, but the Sound of the 
whole Sentence, Thus it is very common for an Eng- 
kb Gentleman, when he hears a French Tragedy, to 
complain that the Actors all of them ſpeak in a Tone; 


and 
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and therefore he very wiſely prefers his own Country- 
men, not conſider ing that a Foreigner complains of t 
ſame Tone in an Engliſh Actor. 

FOR this Reaſon, the Recitative Mulick in every Lan- 
guage, ſhould be as different as the Tone or Accent of 
each Language; for otherwiſe, what may properly expreſs 
a Paſſion in one Language, will not do it in another. 
Every one who has been long in Italy knows very well, 
that the Cadences in the Recitativo bear a remote Affinity 
to the Tone of their Voices in ordinary Converſation, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, are only the Accents of their 
Language made more Muſical and Tuneful. _ 

THUS the Notes of Interrogation, or Admiration, 
in the Italian Muſick (it one may fo call them) which re- 
ſemble their Accents in Diſcourſe on ſuch Occaſions, are 
not unlike the ordinary Tones of an Enghſh Voice when 
we are angry; inſomuch that I have often ſeen our Au- 
diences extreamly miſtaken as to what has been doing 
upon the Stage, and expecting to ſee the Hero knock down 
his Meſſenger, when he has been asking him a Que- 
ſtion; or fancy ing that he quarrels with his Friend, when 
he only bids him Good-morrow. | 

FOR this Reaſon the 1ralian Artiſts cannot agree with 
our Engliſh Muſicians, in admiring PwrcelPs Compolitions, 
and thinking his Tunes ſo wonderfully adapted to his 
Words; becauſe both Nations do not always expreſs the 
{ame Paſſions by the fame Sounds. , 

I am therefore humbly of Opinion, that an Engliſh 
Compoſer ſhould not flow the Italian Recitative too 
{ervilely, but make uſe of many gentle Deviations from 
it, in Compliance with his own Native Language. He 
may Copy out of it all the lulling Softneſs and Dying Falls 
(as Shakeſpear calls them, ) but ſhould ſtill remember that 
he ought to accommodate himſelf to an Engliſh Audi- 


. ence ; and by humouring the Tone of our Voices in or- 


dinary Converſation, have the ſame Regard to the Ac- 
cent of his own Language, as thoſe Perſons had to theirs 
whom he profeſſes to imitate. It is obſerved, that ſeve- 
ral of the ſinging Birds of our own Country learn to 
ſweeten their Voices, and mellow the Harſhneſs of their 
natural Notes, by practiſing under thoſe that come from 


Warmer 
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war mer Climates. In the fame manner I would alloy 
the Italian Opera to lend our Engliſh Muſick as much 25 
may grace and ſoften it, but never entirely to annihilate 
and deſtroy it. Let the Infuſion be as (ſtrong as you 
pleaſe, but ſtill let the Subject Matter of it be Engliſh. 

A Compoſer ſhould fit his Mulick to the Genius of 
the People, and conſider that the Delicacy of Hearing, 
and T of Harmony, has been formed upon thole 
Sounds which every Country abounds with : In ſhort, 
that Muſick is of a Relative Nature, and what is Harm 
ny to one Ear, may be Diſſonance to another. | 

THE ſame Obſervations which I have made upon the 
Recitative Part of Muſick, may be applied to all our Song: 
and Airs in general. 

SIGNIOR Baptiſt Lully acted like a Man of Senſe 
in this Particular. He found the French Muſick extream- 
ly defective, and very often barbarous: However, know- 
ing the Genius of the People, the Humour of their Lan- 
guage, and the prejudiced Ears he had to deal with, he 
did not pretend to extirpate the French Muſick, and plant 
the Italian in its ſtead; but only to Cultivate and Civili7c 
it with innumerable Graces and Modulations which he 
borrowed from the Italian. By this means the Frenc/ 
Muſick is now perfect in its kind; and when you ſay it 
is not ſo good as the Italian, you only mean that it does 
not pleaſe you ſo well, for there is icarce a Frenchman 
who would not wonder to hear you give the Italian ſuch 
2 Preference. The Muſick of the French is indeed verv 

y adapted to their Pronunciation. and Accent, 23 
their whole Opera wonderfully favours the Genius ot 
ſuch a gay airy People. The Chorus in which that Ope- 
ra abounds, gives the Parterre frequent Opportunities ct 
joining in Conſort with the Stage. This Inclination t 
the Audience to ſing along with the Actors, ſo prevai.s 
with them, that I have ſometimes known the Performer 
on the Stage do no more in a Celcbrated Song, than the 
Clerk of a Pariſh Church, who ſerves only to raiſe the 
Palm, and! is afterwards drowned in the Muſick of e 
Congregation. Every Actor that comes on the Stage 15 
a Beau. The Queens and Heroines are fo Painted, that 
they appear as Ruddy and Cherry-cheek' d 28 * 

̃ The 
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The Shepherds are all Embroidered, and acquit ther- 
ſelves in a Ball better than our Engliſh Dancing» Maſters, 
I have ſeen a couple of Rivers appear in red Stockings; 
and Alphens, inſtead of having his Head covered with 
Sedge and Bull-Ruſhes, making Love in a fair full-bot- 
tomed Perriwig and a Plume of Feathers, but with a 
Voice ſo full of Shakes and Quavers, that I ſhould have 
thought the Murmurs of a Country Brook the much 
more agreeable Muſick. 

I remember the laſt Opera I ſaw in that merry Nati- 
on, was the Rape of Proſerpins, where Pluto, to make 
the more tempting Figure, puts himſelf in a French Equi- 
page, and brings Aſcalaphus along with him as his Viet 
de Chambre. This is what we call Folly and Imper- 
2 but what the French look upon as Gay and 
Polite. 

T ſhall add no more to what I have here offered, than 
that Muſick, Architecture and Painting, as well as Poetry 
and Oratory, are to deduce their Laws and Rules from 
the general Senſe and Taſte of Mankind, and not from 
the Principles of thoſe Arts themſelves; or in other 
Words, the Taſte is not to conform to the Art, but the 
Art to the Taſte. Muſick is not deſigned to pleaſe only 
Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of diſtinguifhing 
harſh from diſagreeable Notes. A Man of an ordinary 
Ear is a Judge whether a Paſſion is expreſſed in proper 
Sounds, and whether the Mclody of thofe Sounds be 
more or lets pleaſing. C 


No 3o. Wedneſday, April 4 


— 


Si Mimnermus uti cenſet, ſine amore F0ci/que 
. Nil ef Fucumdum; vivas in amore Fociſque. Her. 


NE common Calamity makes Men extreamly af- 

te& each other, tho they differ in every other 
Particular. The Palſion of Love is the moſt ge- 

neral Concern among Men; and I am glad to hear by 
my laſt Adyices from Oxſord, that there are a Set of 
Sighers 
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Sighers in that Univerſity, who have erected themſelves 
into a Society in Honour of that tender Paſſion. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen are of that Sort of Inamorato's, who are not ſo 
very much loſt to common Senſe, but that they under- 
ſtand the Folly they are guilty of; and for that Reaſon ſe- 
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parate themſelves from all other Company, becauſe they ret 
will enjoy the Pleaſure of talking incoherently, without | Olo 
being ridiculous to any but each other. When a Man was 
comes into the Club, he is not obliged to make any In- I car 
— to his Diſcourſe, but at once, as he is ſeating Nui. 
himſelf in his Chair, ſpeaks in the Thread of his own quen 
Thoughts, She gave me a very obliging Glance, She Jaugt 
never looked ſo well in her Lite as this Evening, or the Tim 
like Reflection, without Regard to any other Member that 
of the Society; for in this Aſſembly x th do not meet all th 
to talk to each other, but every Man claims the full Li- ſo die 
berty of talking to himſelf. Inſtead of Snuff-boxes and of th 
Canes, which are uſual Helps to Diſcourſe with other who, 
young Fellows, theſe have each ſome Piece of Ribbon, admit 
a broken Fan, or an old Girdle, which they play with | Lette 
while they talk of the fair Perſon remembred by each p 
1 


reſpective Token. According to the Repreſentation of 
the Matter from my Letters, the Company appear like c 8 
ſo many Players rehearſing behind the Scenes; one is 
ſighing and lamenting his Deſtiny in beſeeching Terms, 
another declaring he will break his Chain, and another | ver 


in dumb-Show ſtriving to expreſs. his Paſſion by his 
Geſture. It is very ordinary in the Aſſembly for one of 


a ſudden to riſe and make a Diſcourſe concerning his Paſ- ſo li 
ſion in general, and deſcribe the Temper of his Mind in are 
ſuch a manner, as that the whole Company ſhall join in  * ftitu 
the Deſcription, and feel the Force of it. In this Caſe, ive: 
if any Man has declared the Violence of his Flame in ſeſs 
more pathetick Terms, he is made Preſident for that „K. 
Night, out of reſpect to his ſuperior Paſſion. - JW - Lity 

WE had ſome Years ago in this Town a Set of People * Staty 
who met and dreſſed like Lovers, and were diſtinguiſhed * own 
by the Name of the Fringe-Glove Club ; but they were « the | 
Perſons of ſuch moderate Intellects, even before they will 
were impaired by their Paſſion, that their Irregularitics x con. 


could not furniſh ſufficient Variety of Folly to afford dai- 
ly new Impertinences ; by which Means that Inſtitution 
| dropped, 


Wie ier. 1 


dropped. Theſe Fellows could expreſs their Paſfion in 
nothing, but their Dreſs; but the Oxonians are phantaſti- 
cal now they are Lovers, in proportion to their Learn- 
ing and Underſtanding before they became ſuch. The 
Thoughts of the ancient Poets on this agreeable Phrenzy, 
y are tranſlated in honour of ſome modern Beauty; and 
ut |  Chloris is won to Day, by the ſame Compliment that 


ny 
1 
3 


in was made to Lesbia a thouſand Years ago. But as far as 
* I can learn, the Patron of the Club is the renowned Don 
g Quixote. The Adventures of that gentle Knight are fre- 
n quently mentioned in the Society, under the Colour of 
e laughing at the Paſſion and themſelves: But at the ſame 
* Time, though they are ſenſible of the Extravagances of 
er that unhappy Warrior, they do not obſerve, that to rurng 
et all the Reading of the beſt and wiſeſt Writings into Rhap- 
"i ſodies of Love, is a Phrenzy no leſs diverting than that 
F of the aforeſaid accompliſhed Spaniard. A Gentleman 
os who, I hope, will continue his Correſpondence, is lately 
a, aJmitted into the Fraternity, and ſent me the following 
h | © Letter, 
ch 
of R. 935 
e 0 8 INCE I find you take Notice of Clubs, I be 
is © Leave to give you an Account of one in Oxford, 
s, Which you have no where mentioned, and perhaps ne- 
er * ver heard of, We diſtinguiſh our ſelves by the Title 
is | * of the Amorous Club, are all Votaries of Cupid, and 
of * Admirers of the fair Sex. The Reaſon that we are 
4 ſo little known in the World, is the Secreſie which we 
in * are obliged to live under in the Univerfity. Our Con- 
inn * ſlitution runs counter to that of the Place wherein we 
e, © live: For in Love there are no Doctors, and we all pro- 
in ſeſs fo high Paſſion, that we admit of no Graduates in 
at ir. Our Prelidentſhip is beſtowed according to the Dig- 
; : nity of Paſſion; our Number is unlimited; and our 
le : Statutes are like thoſe of the Druids, recorded in our 
7 * Own Breaſts only, and explained by the Majority of 
re { the Company. A Miſtreſs, and a Poem in her Praiſe, 
ey ? ak groves 77 88 Without the latter no one 
es n amitted ; torqhe that is not in Love enough to 
i- * Inyme, is unqualified Yar. gur Society. To — diſ- 
on reſpectſully 


Gert e Name of Ex abetha; which ſo exaſperated the 
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reſpectfully of any Woman, is Expylſion from our gen- 
* tle Society. As we are at preſent all of us Gown-men, 
* inſtead of duelling when we are Rivals, we drink to- 


_ * gether the Health of our Miſtreſs, The Manner of do- 


x ing this ſometimes indeed creates Debates ; on ſuch 
: Occaſions we have Recourſe to the Rules of Love a- 
. mong the Antients. 
Nevia ſex Cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina cibatur. 

* This Method of a Glaſs to every Letter of her Name, 
* occaſioned the other Night a Diſpute of ſome Warmth, 
A young Student, who is in Love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
: Dimple, was fo unreaſonable as to begin her Health un- 


Club, that by common Conſent we retrenched it to 


- 


* Betty. We look upon a Man as no Company, that does 


not ſigh five times in a Quarter of an Hour; and look 


ſelf as to make a direct Anſwer to a Queſtion. In 
fine, the whole Aſſembly is made up of abſent Men, 
that is, of ſuch Perſons as have loſt their Locality, and 
* Whoſe Minds and Bodies never keep Company W in 


* one another. As I am an unfortunate Member of tis | 


* diſtrated Society, you cannot expect a very regul:r 
* Account of it; for which Reaſon, I hope you will par- 
don me, that I fo abruptly ſubſcribe my ſelf, 

S & © 


Your moſt obedient 


* | tumble Servant, 


T. B, 


© I forgot to tell you that Albina, who has ſix Votarie 
in this Club, is one of your Readers. 


Thur 
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upon a Member as very abſurd, that is fo much him- 
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Thurſday, April 5. 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui ! 


AST Night, upon my going into a Coffee-houſe 
not far from the Hay-Market Theatre, I diverted my 
ſelf for above half an Hour with over- hearing the 

Diſcourſe of one, who, by the Shabbineſs of his Dreſs, 
the Extravagance of his Conceptions, and the Hurry of 
his Speech, I diſcovered to be of that Species Who are 
generally diſtinguiſh'd by the Title of Projectors. This 
Gentleman, for I found he was treated as ſuch by his Au- 
oience, was entertaining a whole Table of Liſtners with 
the Project of an Opera, which he told us had not coſt 
him above two or three Mornings in the Contrivance, 
and which he was ready to put in Execution, provided 
he might find his Account in ir, He faid, that he had. 
obſerved the great Trouble and Inconvenience which Las 
dies were at, in travelling up and down to the ſeveral 
Shows that are exhibited in different Quarters of the 
Town. The dancing Monkies are in one Place; the Pup- 
pet Show in another; the Opera in a third; not to men- 
tion the Lions, that are almoſt a whole Day's Journey 
from the politer Part of the Town. By this Means Peo- 
ple of Figure are forc'd to loſe half the Winter after their 
coming to Town, before they have ſcen all the ſtrange 
Sights about it, In order to remedy this great Inconve- 
nience, our Projector drew out of his Pocket the Scheme 
ofan Opera, Entitled, The Expedition of Alexander the 
Grrat; in which he had diſpoſed all the remarkable 
Show's about Town, among the Scenes and Decorations 
of his piece. The Thought, he confeſſed, was not ori- 
ginally his own, but that he had taken the Hint᷑of it from 
everal Performances which he had ſeen upon our Stage: 
In one of which there was a Rary-ſhow; in another, a 
Ladder-dance; and in others a Poſture- Man, a moving 
Picture, with many Curioſities of the like nature. - 
TH 
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THIS Expedition of Alexander opens with his conſult- di, 
ng the Oracle at Delphos, in which the dumb Conjurer, * th 
who has been viſited by ſo many Perſons of Quality of | 4 
late Years, is to be introduced as telling him his Fortun: de 
At the ſame time Clench of Barnet is repreſented in ano- 4 1 
ther corner of the Temple, as ringing the Bells of Del- * 
— for joy of his Arrival. The Tent of Darius is to be | _ 

eopled by the Ingenious Mrs. Salmon, where Alexander ſh; 


is to fall in Love with a Piece of Wax-Work, that re- 


preſents the beautiful Statira. When Alexander comes in- by 
to that Country, in which Quintus Curtius tells us the us, 
Dogs were ſo exceeding fierce that they would not looſe 5 

[ 


their Hold, tho they were cut to Pieces Limb by Limb,” © 
and that they would hang upon their Prey by their Tecth BY 
when they had nothing but a Mouth left, there is to bea 


Scene of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be repreſent- WS 
ed all the Diverſions of that Place, the Bull-baiting only bu 
excepted, which cannot poſſibly be exhibited in the Thea- | — 
tre, by reaſon of the —— of the Roof. The ſeve- 2 Tl 
ral Woods in Aſia, which Alexander muſt be ſuppoſed to | it Pe 
paſs through, will give the Audience a Sight of Monkies WE... 

ncing upon Ropes, with the many other pleaſantries of $ the 
that ludicrous Species. At the ſame time, it there chance nul 
to be wy Strange Animals in Town, whether Birds or bas: 
Beaſts, they may be either let looſe among the Woods, _ 
or driven 2 the Stage by ſome of the Country People 3 
of Aſia. In the laſt great Battel, Pinkethman is to per- ws 


ſonate King Porus upon an Elephant, and is to be encoun- 
tered by Powell, repreſenting Alexander the Great, upon a | * 
Dromedary, which nevertheleſs Mr. Powell is deſired to 

call by the Name ot Bucephalus. Upon the Cloſe of this 


great deciſive Battel, when the two Kings are thoroughly 6 
reconciled, to ſhew the mutual Friendſhip and good Cor- 
reſpondence that reigns between them, they bothof them * 
Keakar e. 

57 together to a Puppet - Show, in which the ingenious \ be 
r. Powell, Funior, may have an Opportunity of diſplay- ' — 
ing his whole Art of Machinery, for the Diverſion of the = 


two Monarchs. Some at the Table urged, that a Puppet- 
Show was not a ſuitable Entertainment for Alexander the | fol 
Great; and that it might be introduced more properly, it 


we ſuppoſe the Conqueror touched upon that Part of ” 
is 
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dia which is {aid to be inhabited by the Pigmies. But 
this Objection was looked upon as frivolous, and the Pro- 
poſal immediately over- ruled. Our Projector further ad- 
ded, that after the Reconciliation of theſe two Kings they 
might invite one another to Dinner, and either of them 
entertain his Gueſt with the German Artiſt, Mr. Pinketh- 
man's Heathen Gods, or any of the like Diverſions, which 
ſhall then chance to be in vogue. 

THIS Project was received with very great Applauſe 
by the whole Table. Upon which the Undertaker told 
us, that he had not yet communicated to us above half his 
Delign ; for that Alexander being a Greek, it was his In- 
tention that the whole Opera ſhould be acted in that Lan- 
guage, which was a Tongue he was ſure would wonder- 
tully pleaſe the Ladies, eſpecially when it was a little 
raiſed and rounded by the Jonick Dialect; and could not 
but be acceptable to the whole Audience, becauſe there 
are fewer of them who underſtand Greek than Italian. 
The only Difficulty that remained, was, how to get 
Performers, unleſs we could perſuade ſome Gentlemen 
of the Univerſities to learn to Sing, in order to qualifie 
themſelves for the Stage; but this Objection ſoon va- 
niſhed, when the Projector informed us that the Greeks 
were at preſent the oaly Muſicians in the Turkiſh Empire, 
and that it would be very eaſie for our Factory at Smyrna 
to firniſh us every Year with a Colony of Muſicians, by 
the Opportunity of the Turkey Fleet; beſides, ſays he, if 
we want any ſingle Voice for any lower Part in the O- 
pera, Lawrence can learn to ſpeak Greek, as wel] as he 
does Italian, in a Fortnight's time. | 
THE Projector having thus ſettled Matters, to the 
good liking of all that heard him, he left his Seat at the 
Table, and planted himſelf before the Fire, where I had 
unluckily taken my Stand for the Convenience of over- 
hearing what he ſaid. Whether he had obſerved me to 
be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he had 
nut ſtood by me above a quarter of a Minute, but he 
turned ſhort upon me on a ſudden, and catching me by a 
Button of my Coat, attacked me very abruptly after the 
following manner. Beſides, Sir, I have heard of a v 
extraordinary Genius for Muſick that lives in Switzerland, 


who 
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who has ſo ſtrong a Spring in his Fingers, that he can * 
make the Board of an Organ ſound like a Drum, and if I Ln 
could but procure a Subſcription of about Ten thouſand i te 
Pound every Winter, I would undertake to fetch him 
over, and oblige him by Articles to ſet every thing that by 
ſtould be ſung upon the Engliſh Stage. After this he look- | 
ed full in my Face, expecting I would make an Anſwer; * 
when, by gocd Luck, a Gentleman that had entred the «© w 
Coffee-houſe ſince the Projector applied himſelf ro me, © Nj 
hearing him talk of his Swiſs Compoſitions, cry'd out with « 
a kind of Laugh, Is our Muſick then to receive further < 
Improvements from Switzerland ? This alar med the Pro- He 0 
jector, who immediately let go my Button, and turned © 8 
about to anſwer him. I took the Opportunity of the Di- 1 
verſion, which ſeemed to be made in favour of me, and © * 
laying down my Peny upon the Bar, retired with ſome © © the 
Precipitation, C « ye 
| Va? ARDS 5 <Q EDD To „ hn 
e 
i ; | | 10 pa 
N? 32 Friday, April 6. 20 
3 c y 
e a V 
Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus eſſe Cothurnis, Hor, h ; = 
* Cit 
HE late Diſcourſe concerning the Statutes of the * bro 
Ugly Club, having been fo well received at Oxford, * you 
that, contrary to the ſtrict Rules gf the Society, * leſs 
they have been fo partial as to take my own Teſtimonial,  ** 2 
and admit me into that ſelect Rody; I could nov reſtrain an 
the Vanity of publiſhing to the World the Honour which * Wi 
is done me. It is no {inall Satisfaction that I have given ** CO 
Occalion for the Preſident's ſhewing both his Invention 0 0 
and Reading to ſuch Advantage as my Correſpondent re- ** dat 
ports he did: But it is not to be doubted there were ma- an 
ny very proper Hums and Pauſes in his Harangue, Which * Ca 
loſe their Uglineſs in the Narration, and which ray Cor- * pu 
reſpondent (begging his Pardon) has no very good T1 * ths 
lent at reprefenting. 1 very much approve of the Con- * adv 
tempt the Society has of Beauty: Nothing ought to ©: * 1m 
' laudable in a Man, in which his Will is not concerned, Bre 
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therefore our Society can follow Nature, and where ſhe 
has thought fit, as it were, to mock her ſelf, we can do 
ſo too, and be merry upon the Occaſion. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, OE LEROY 

OUR makin ick the late Trouble I gave you, 
'Y you will find t have been the Occaſion of this : 
* Who ſhould I meet at the Coffee-houſe Door Yother 
* Night, but my old Friend Mr. Preſident? 1 ſaw ſome- 
* whathad pleaſed him; ard as ſoon as he had caſt his Eye 
© upon me, © Oho, Doctor, rare News from London, 
& (ſays he); the Sp EAT o R. has made honourable men- 
tion of the Club (Man) and publiſhed to the World his 
© faeere Deſire to be a Member, with a recommen- 
© datory Deſcription of his Phiz: And tho our Conftitu- 
e tion has made no particular Provifion for ſhort Faces; 
© yet, his being an extraordinary Caſe, I believe we ſhall 
e find an Hole for him to creep in at; for I aſſure you he 
« js not againſt the Canon; and it his Sides are as com- 
« pact as his Joles, he need not diſguiſe himſelf to make 
« one of us, I preſently called for the Paper to fee how 
« you looked in Print; and after ve had regaled our ſelves 
a 2 while upon the pleaſant Image of our Proſelite, Mr. Pre- 
ſident told me 1 ſhould be his Stranger at the next Night's 
Club: Where we were no ſooner come, and Pipes 
* brought, but Mr. Preſident began an Harangue upon 
« your Introduction to my Epiſtle, ſetting forth with no 
* leſs Volubility of Speech than Strength of Reaſon, Tha 
a Speculation of this Nature, was what had been long 
* and much wanted; and that he doubted not but it 
* would be of ineſtimable Value to the Publick, in re- 
conciling even of Bodies and Souls; in compoſing and 
uieting the Minds of Men under all corporal Redun- 
ancies, Deficiencies, and Iriezularities whatſoever ; 
and making every one fit down content in his own 
** Carcaſs, though it were not perhaps ſo mathẽmatically 
put together as he could wiſh. And again.“ How 
* that for want of a due Conlideration of what you firſt 
advance, wiz, that our Faces arc not of our own che- 
** 1ing, People had been tranſported beyond all good 
<* Breeding, and hurried rhemfelyes into unaccountable and 
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ing-Glaſſes had been cenſured and calumniated, nay, and 
ſometimes ſhivered into ten theuſand Splinters, only tor 
a fair Repreſentation of the Truth? How many Head- 
gs and Garters had been made acceſſary, and actu- 
ally forfeited, only becauſe Folks muſt needs quarrel 
with their own Shadows? And who (continues he) but 
is cy ſenſible, that one great Source of the Uneaſi- 
neſs and Miſery of human Life, eſpecially amongſt thoſe 
of DiſtinCtion, ariſes from nothing in the World elle, 
but too ſevere a Contemplation of an indefeaſible Con- 
texture of our external Parts, or certain natural and in- 
vincible Diſpoſitions to be fat or lean? When a little 
more of Mr. SptEcTaToR's Philoſophy would take 
off all this; and in the mean time let them obſerve, 
that there's not one of their Grievances of this Sort, 
but perhaps in ſome Ages of the World has been highly 
in vogue; and may be ſo again; nay, in ſome Country 
or other ten to one is ſo at this Day. My Lady Ample 
is the moſt miſer able Woman in the World, purely ot 
her own making: She even grudges her ſelt Meat and 
Drink, ſor fear ſhe ſhould thrive by them; and is con- 
ſtantly crying out, In a Quarter of a Var more I ſ. a 
be quite out of all manner of Shape! Now the Lady's 
Misfortune ſeems to be only this, that ſhe is planted in 
a wrong Soi; for, go but t'other Side of the Water, its 
a Jeſt a Harlem to talk of aShapeundereighieen Stone. 
Theſe wiſe Traders regulate their Beauties as they do 
their Butter, by the Pound; and Miſs Croſs, when the 
firſt arrived in the Lom - Countries, was not computed t0 
be ſo handſome as Madam Van Brisket by near halt a 
Tun. On the other Hand. there's Squire Lath, a pro- 
per Gentleman, of Fifteen hundred Pound per Ausum, 
as well as of an unblameable Life and Coverſat ion, 
yet would not I be the Eſquire for half his Eſtate; tor 
if it was as much more, he'd freely part with it alifor 
a Pair of Legs to his Mind: Whereas in the Reign 9! 
our firſt King Edward of glorious Memory, nothing 
more modiſh than a Brace of your fine _ Suppor. 
ters, and his Majeſty, without an Inch of Calf, managed 
Afſairs in Peace and War as laudably as the braveſt and 
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* moſt politick of his Anceſtors; and was as terrible to 
* his Neighbours under the Royal Name of Long-ſharnl:s, 


121 


© as Cœur de Lion to the Saracens before him. If we look 
&* farther back into Hiſtory we ſhall ſind, that Alexander 
* the Great wore his Head a little over the left Shoulder; 
* and then not a Soul ſtirred out til] he had adjuſted his 
© Neck-Bone; the whole Nobility addreſſed the Prince 
* and each other obliquely, and all Matters of Impor- 
* tance were concerted and carried on in the Macedonian 
* Court with their Polls on one Side. For about the firſt 
* Century nothing made more Noiſe in the World than 
„Roman Noles, and then not a Word of thent till they 
« revived again in Eighty eight. Nor is it ſo very long 
e ſince Richard the Third ſet up half the Backs of the 
Nation; and high Shoulders, as well as high Nol:s, 
* were the Top of the Faſhion. But to come to our 
« ſelves, Gentlemen, tho' I find by my quinquennial Ob- 
« {ervations that we ſhall never get Ladies enough to make 


© a Party in our own Country, yet might we meet with 


better Succeſs among ſome of our Allies. And what 
think you if our Board fate for a Dutch Piece? Truly 
I am of Opinion, that as odd as we appear in Fleſh and 
Blood, we ſhould be no ſuch ſtrange things in Metzo- 
Tinto. But this Project may reſt till our Number is 
** compleat; and this being our Election Night, give me 
** Leave to propoſe Mr. SPECTATOR: You fee his In- 
clinations, and perhaps we may not have his Fellow. 
I found moſt of them (as is uſual in all ſuch Caſes) 
were prepared: but one of the Seniors (whom by the 
* by Mr, Preſident had taken all this Pains to briffg over) 
* fate ſtill, and cocking his Chin, which ſeemed only to 
* belevelled at his Noſe, very gravely declared, « That 
in caſe he had had ſufficient Knowledge of yw; no 
Nan ſhould have been more willing to have ſervea you; 
but that he, for his Part, had always had regard to his 
3 own Conſcience, as well as other Peoples Merit; and 
4 he diù not know but that you — de a handſome 
Fellow; for as for your own Certificate, it was every 
* Boy's Buſineſs to ſpeak for themſelves, Mr. Prefi- 
dent immediately retorted, © A handſome Fellow ! 


* why he is a Wit (Sir) and you know the Proverb: 
Vol. l. =. oh © and 
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* and to eaſe the old Gentleman of his Scruples, cried, 
* That for Matter of Merit it was all one, you might 
« wear a Mask. This threw him into a Pauſe, and he 
* looked defirous of thiee Days to conſider on it; but 
Mr. Preſident improved the Thought, and followed 


* to wear what Masks they pleated in all Ages; and that 
© a Vizard had been the coiuſtant Crown of their La- 
« tours, which was generally preſented them by the 
* Hand of ſome Satyr, and ſometimes of Apollo him- 
« felt: For the Truth of which he appealed to the 
% Frontiſpiece of ſeveral Books, and particularly to the 
* Engliſh Fuvenal, to which he referred him; and only 
added,. © That ſuch Authors were the Larvati, or Lar- 
«© va donati of the Ancients. This cleared up all, and in the 
Concluſion you were choſe Probationer; and Mr. Pre- 
ſident put round your Health as ſuch, proteſting, That 
« though indeed he talked of a Vizard, he did not be- 
« lieve ail the while you had any more Occalion for it 
« than the Cat a- mountain; ſo that all you have to do 
| © now is to pay your Fees, which here are very reaſon- 
| able if you are not impoſed upon; and you may ſtile 


* your {elf Informis Societatis Socius: Which I am delired 
to acquaint you with: and upon the ſame I beg you to 
accept of the Congratulation of, 


; . 
| 
f Oxford, 
| March 21. Your obliged humble Servant, 
R 8 A. C. 
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* him up with an old Story,“ That Wits were privileged 
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Fervidus tecum Puer, & ſolutis 
Graiite ⁊ouis, properentque Nyumphæ, 
Et parum coimis fine te Freventas 
fercurinſque. Hor. ad Venerem. 


Friend of mine has two Daughters whom I wili 

call Letitiz and Dap/me; The Former is one of 

the greateſt Beauties of the Age in which it e lives, 

the Latter no way remarkable for any Charms in her 
Perſon. Upon this one Circumſtance of their Outward 
Form, the Good and Ill of their Life ſeems to turn. Le- 
titia has not, from her very Childhood, heard any thing 
elſe but Commendations of her Features and Complexion, 
by which means the is no other than Nature made her, a 
very beautiful Out- ſide. The Conſciouſneſs of her 
Charms has rendered her inſupportably Vain and Inſclenr, 
towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, who was 
almoſt Twenty before one civil thing had ever been ſaid 
to her, found {elf obliged to acquire ſome Accompliſh- 
ments to make up for the want of thoſe Attractions 
which ſhe ſaw in her Siſter, Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſub- 
mitted to in a Debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her 
Diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it hut the good Senſe 
of it, and ſhe was always under a neceſſity to have very 
well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay before ſhe uttered it; 
while Letitia was liſtened to with Partiality, and Appro- 
bation ſate in the Countenances of thoſe ſhe converſed 
with, betore ſhe communicated what ſhe had to ſay. 
Theſe Cauſes have produced ſuitable Effects, and Letitia 
15 25 inſipid a Companion, as Dapbne is an agreeable one, 
L«titia, confident of Favour, has ſtudied no Arts to pleaſe; 
Daphne, deſpairing of any Incliration towards her Per- 
lon, hs depended only on her Merit. Letitia has always 
ſomething in her Air that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſo- 
G 2 | late 
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lare. Dafhne has a Countenance that appears cheartu], 
open and unconcerred. A Young Gentleman ſaw Laetitia 
this Winter at a Play, and became her Captive. His For- 
tune was ſuch, that he wanted very little Introduction 
to ſpeak his Sentiments to her Father. The Lover was 
admitted with the utmoſt Freedom into the Family, 
where a conſtrained Behaviour, ſevere Looks, and diilant 
Civilities, were the higheſt Favours he could obtain of 
Laetitia; while Daphne uſed him with the good Humour, 


Familiarity, and Innocence of a Siſter: Inſomuch that 


he would often ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert thon but a; 
Handſom as Lætitia! She received ſuch Language 
with that ingenious and pleaſing Mirth, which is natu- 
ral to a Woman without Deſign. He ſtill Sighed in vain 
tor Lælitia, but found certain Relief in the agrecable Con- 
verſation of Dat hne. At length, heartily tired with the 
haughty Impertinence of Lætitia, and charmed with re- 
peated Inſtances of good Humour he had obſerved in 
Daphne, he one Day told the latter, that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with. 
Faith Daphne, continued he, I am in Love with thee, 
and difpiſe thy Siſter ſmcerely. The manner of his decla- 
ring himſelt gave his Miſtreſs Occaſion for a very hearty 
Laughter. Nay, ſays he, I knew you would laugh at 
me, but I'll ack your Father. He did ſo; the Father re- 
ceived his Intelligence with no leſs Joy than Surprize, 
and was very glad he had now no Care left but for his 
Beauty, Which he thought he could carry to Market at 
his Leiſure. I do not know any thing that has pleaſed 
me ſo much a great while, as this Conqueſt of my Friend 
Daphne's. All her Acquaintance congratulate her upon 
her Chance-Medly, and laugh at that premeditating Mur- 
derer her Siſter, As it is an Argument of a light Mind, 
to think the worſe of our ſelves 1 the Imperfections of 
our Perſons, it is equally below us to value our ſelves up- 
on the Advantages of them. The Female World ſeem to 
be almoſt incorrigibly gone my in this Particular; tor 
which Reaſon, I — the following Extract 
out of a Friend's Letter to the Profeſs d Beauties, who are 
a People almoſt as unſufferable as the Profeſs d Wits. 
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C ONSIEUR St. Evremont has concluded one of 
his Eſſays with affirming, that the laſt Sighs of 
© a Handſome Woman are not ſo much for the Loſs of 
© her Life as ot her Beauty. Perhaps this Raillery is pur- 
« ſued too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious Re- 
mark, that Woman's ſtrongeſt Paſſion is for her own 
* Beauty, and that ſhe values it as her Favourite Diſtinction: 
From hence it is chat all Arts, which pretend to im- 
prove or preſerve it, meet with fo general a Reception 
* among the Sex. To ſay nothing of many falſe Helps, and 
* Contraband Wares of Beauty, which are daily vended in 
this great Mart, there is not a Maiden Gentlewoman, - 
of a good Family in any County of South Britain, who 
has not heard of the Virtues of May-Dew, or is unfur- 
* niſhed with ſome Receipt or other in Favour of her 
* Complexion; and I have known aPhylician of Learning 
and Senſe, after eight Years Study in the Univerſity, and 
* a Courle of Travels into moſt Countries of Eurote, owe 
* the firſt railing of his Fortunes to a Coſin tick Waſh, 
* THIS has given me Occaſion to conſider how ſo 
' Univerſal a Diſpoſition in Womankind, which ſprings 
from a laudable Motive, the Deſire of Pleating, and 
proceeds upon an Opinion, not altogether groundiels, 
that Nature may be helped by Art, may be turned to 
their Advantage. And, methinks, it would be an ac- 
ceptable Service to take them out ot the Hands of Quacks 
and Pretenders, and to prevent their impoſing upon 
themſelves, by diſcovering to them the true Secret and 
Art of improving Beauty. | 
* IN order to this, before 1 touch upon it directly, it 
will be neceſſary to lay down a few Preliminary Max- 
ims, vix. 
* THAT no Woman can be Handſome by the Force 
of Features alone. any more than ſhe can be Witty on- 
ly by the Help of Speech. 
«T0 AT Pride deſtroys all Symmetry and Grace, and 
* Aﬀectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine Faces than 
* the Small Pox. — 
: THAT no Woman is capable of being Beautiful 
* who is not incapable of being Falſe. 
* AND, That what would be Odious in a Friend, is 


* Deformity in a Miſtreſs, 
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* FROM theſe few Principles, thus laid down, it will 
be eaſie to prove, that the true Art of aſſiſting Beauty 
conſiſts in Embelliſking the whole Perſon by the pro- 
per Ornaments of virtuous and commendable Qualit es, 
By this Help alone it is, that thoſe who are the Favou- 
rite Work ot Nature, or, as Mr, Dryden expreſles it, the 
Porcelain Clay of human Kind, become animated, and 
are in a Capacity of exerting their Cha ms: And thoſe 
who ſeem to have been neglected by her, like Model; 
wrought in hafte, are capable in a great meaſure, of fi- 
niſhing what She has lefi imperfect. 

* IT is, methinks, al vw and degrading Idea of that 
Sex, which was created to refine the Joys, and ſoft-n 
the Cares of Humanity, by the moſt agreeable Partici- 
pation, to conſider them meerly as Objects of Sight. 
This is abridging them of their natural Extent ot Power, 
to put them upon a Level with their Pictures at Kzeller's, 
How muchnobleris the Contemplation of Beauty heigh- 
tened by Virtue, and commanding our Eſteem and Love, 
while it draws our Obſervation? How faint and ſpiritleſs 
are the Charms of a Coquet, when compared with the 
real Lovelineſs of Sephramia's Innocence, Piety, good Hu- 
mour and Truth; Virtues which add a new Softneſs to 
her Sex and even Beautifie her Beauty! That Agreeable- 
neſs which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no longer in 
the modeſt Virgin, is now preſerved in the tender Mo- 
ther, the prudent Friend, and the faithful Wife, Co- 
lours artfully ſpreag. upon Canvas may entertain the 
Eye, bur not affect the Heart; and ſhe, who takes no 
Care to add to the natural Graces of her Perſon any ch. 
celling Qualities, may be allowed ſtil to amuſe, as 3 
Picture, but not to triumph as a Beauty. 

« WHEN Adam is introduced by Milton deſcribing 
Eve in Paradiſe, and relating to the Angel the Impreli- 
ons he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt Creation, he docs 
not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her Shape or 
Features, but by the Luſtre of her Mind which ſhone 
in them, and gave them their Power ot charming. 


Grace was in all her Steps, Hearn in her Eye, 
In all her Geſtures Dignity aud Love. 
« WITHOUT 
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* WITHOUT this irradiating Power the proudeſt 
Fair One ought to know, whatever her Glaſs may tell 
© her to the contrary, that her moſt perfect Features are 
Vninformed and Dead. 

I cannot better cloſe this Moral, than by a ſhort Epi- 
* taph written by Ben. Fohnſon, witha Spirit which nothing 
could inſpire but ſuch an Object as I have been deſcribing. 


Underneath this Stone doth lye 
As much Virtue as cou d die; 
IWinich when alive did Vigour give 
To as much Beauty as cou'd live. 


IT am, SIX, | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


Ne 34. Monday, April g. 


| parcit 
Cognatis maculis ſimilis fera Juv. 


HE Club of which I am a Member, is very luckily 
compoſed of ſuch Perſons as are engaged in diffe- 
rent Ways of Life, and deputed as it were out of 
the moſt conſpicuous Claſſes of Mankind: By this Meas 
I am furniſhed with the greateſt Variety of Hints and 
Materials, and know every thing that pailts in the difle- 
rent Quarters and Divitions, not only of this great City, 
but of the whole Kingdom. My Readers too bare the 
Satisfaction to find, that there is no Rank or Degree a- 
mong them who have. not their Repreſentative in this 
Ciub, and that there is alwavs ſome Body preſent who 
will take Care of their reſpective Intereſte, that nothing 
may be written or publiſhed to the Prejudice or Infringe- 
ment of rheir Juſt Rights and Privileges. T 
[ laſt Night fate very late in Company wirh this ſelect 
Body of Friends, who entertained me with ſeveral Re- 
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marks which they and others had made upon theſe my 
Speculations, as alſo with the various Succeſs which they 
had met with among their ſeveral Ranks and Degrecs of 
Readers. WiLL. HontyYcoms told me, in the ſoft- 
eſt manner he could, That there were ſome Ladies (but 
tor your Comfort, ſays WL L. they are not thoſe of the 
moſt Wit) that were offended at the Liberties I had ta- 
ken with the Opera and the Puppet-ſhow; That ſome 
of them were likewiſe very much ſurprized, that I ſhould 
think ſuch ſerious Points as the Dreſs and Equipage of 
Perſons of Quality, proper Subjects for Raillery. ; 
HE was going on, when Sir ANDREw FREEPORT 
took him up ſhort, and told him, That the Papers he 
hinted at had done great Good in the City, and that all 
their Wives and Daughters were the better for them : 


And further added, That the whole City thought them- 


{elves very much obliged to me for declaring my gene- 
rous Intentions to ſcourge Vice and Folly as they appear 


in a Muttitude, without condeſcending to be a Publiſher 


of particular Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. In ſhort, ſays 
Sir ANDREW, if you avoid that fooliſh beaten Road of 
falling upon Aldermen and Citizens, and empioy your 
Pen upon the Vanity and Luxury of Courts, your Paper 
muſt needs be of general Uſe. 

UPON this my Friend the TEMYLER told Sir A x- 
DREW, That he wondered to hear a Man of his Senſe 
talk after that manner ; that the City had always been 
the Province for Satyr; and that the Wits of King Charle:'s 
Time jefted upon nothing elſe during his whole Reign. 
He then ſhewed, by the Examples of Horace, Fuvenal, Boi- 
leau, and the beſt Writers of every Age, that the Follies of 
the Stage and Court had never been accounted too ſacred 
for Ridicule, how great ſoever the Perſons might be that 

atronized them. But after all, ſays he, I think your 
Raillery has made too great an Excurſion, in attacking 


ſeveral Perſons of the Inns of Court; and I do not be- 


lieve you can ſhew me any Precedent for your Behaviour 

in that Particular. | 
MY good Friend Sir RoGtR DE CoveRLEy, wio 
had faid nothing all this while, began his Speech with a 
Piſh! and told us, That he wondered to fee fo many Men of 
cuſe 
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Senſe o very ſerious upon Fooleries. Let our good Friend, 
ſays he, attack every one that deſerves it: I would only 
adviſe you, Mr. SyECTATOR, applying himſelf to me, 
to take Care how you meddle with Country Squires: 
They are the Ornaments of the Engliſh Nation; Men of 
good Heads and found Bodies! and let me tell you, ſome 
of them take it ill of you, that you mention Fox-hunters 
with ſo little Reſpect. : 

CAPTAIN SEN ſpoke very ſparingly on this 
Occaſion, What he ſaid was only to commend my Pru- 
dence in not touching upon the Army, and adviſed me 
to continue to act diſcreetly in that Point. 

BY this time I found every Subject of my Speculati- 
ons was taken away from me, by one or other of the 
Club; and began to think my ſelf in the Condition of 
the good Man that had one Wife who took a Diſlike to 
his grey Hairs, and another to his black, till by their 

icking out what each of them had an Averſion to, they 
eft his Head altogether bald and naked, 

WHILE I was thus muſing with my ſelf, my wor- 
thy Friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily for me, 
was at the Club that Night, undertook my Cauſe. He 
told us, that he wondered any Order of Perſons ſhould 
think themſelves too conſiderable to be adviſed : That it 
was not Quality, but Innocence, which exempted Men 
from Reproot: That Vice and Folly ought to be attack- 
ed where-ever they could be met with, and eſpecially 
when they were placed in high and conſpicuous Stations 
of Life, He further added, That my Paper would only 
ſerve to aggravate the Pains of Poverty, if it chiefly ex- 
poſed thoſe who are already depreſſed, and in ſome mea- 
ſure turned into Ridicule, by the Meanneſs of their Con- 
ditions and Circumſtances. He afterwards proceeded to 
take Notice of the great Uſe this Paper might be' of to 
the Publick, by reprehending thoſe Vices which are too 
trivial for the Chaſtiſement of the Law, and too fantalti- 
cal for the Cognizance of the Pulpit. He then adviſed 
me to proſecute my Undertaking with Cheartulneſs, and 
aſſured me, that whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, 
I ſhould be approved by all thoſe mn Praiſes do Ho- 
nour to the Perſons on whom they are beſtowed. 
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THE whole Club pays a particular Deference to the 
Diſcourſe of this Gentleman, and are drawn into hat 
he ſays, as much by the candid ingenuous Manner with 
which he delivers himſelf, as by the Strength of Argu · 
ment and Force of Reaſon which he makes uſe ot. 
Witt. HoxntEvycoms immediately agreed, that what 
he had faid was right; and that for his Parr, he would 
not infiſt upon the Quarter which he had demanded for 
the Ladies. Sir AN D R E w gave up the City with the 
ſame Frankneis. The TeEmrLER would not ſtand out; 
and was followed by Sir Ros ER and the CAPTAIN: 
Who all agreed that I ſhould be at Liberty to carry the 
War into what Quarter I pleated, provided I continucd 
to combat with Criminals in a Body, and to aflault the 
Vice without hurting the Perſon. 

THIS Debate, which was held for the Good of 
Mank ind, put me in mind of that which the Kowar Tri 
umvirate were formerly engaged in, for their Deſtru- 
ction. Every Man at firſt ſtood hard for his Friend, till 
they found that by this Means they ſhould ſpoil their Pro- 
ſcription: And at length, making a Sacrifice of all their 
Acquaintance and Relations, furniſhed out a very decent 
Execution, | 

HAVING thus taken my Reſolutions to march on 
boldly in the Caute of Virtue and good Senſe, and to an- 
noy ther Adverſaries in whateyer Degree or Rank of 
Men they may be found: I ſhall be deat tor the future to 
all the Remonſtrances that ſhall be made to me on this 
Account. If Punch grows extravagant, I ſhall reprima d 
him very freely It the _ becomes a Nurſery of Fol- 
ly and Impertinence, I ſhall not be atraid to animadvert 


upon it. In ſhort, If I met with any thing in City, Curt.“ 


or Country, that ſhocks Modeſty or good Mannere, I 
ſhall uſe my utmoſt Endeavours to make an Examp'e of 
it. I muſt however intreat every particular Perſon, who 
does me the Honour to te a Reader of this Paper, never 
to think kimfelf, or any one of his Friends or Enemies, 
aimed at in what is ſaid: For I promiſe him, never to 
draw a Faulty Character v hich docs not fit at !calt a 
Thouſand People; or to publiſh a ſingle Paper, that is not 
written in the Spirit of Benevolence, and with a Love to 
Mankind, C 
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Riſu inepto res ineptior nulla eſt. Mart, 
& MONG all kinds of Writing, there is none in 


which Authors are more apt to nuicarry than in 

Works of Humour, as there is none in which they 
are more aimbirious to excel, It is not an Imagination 
that teems with Monfters, an Head that is filed with ex- 
travagant Conceptions, which is capable of turnithing the 
World with Diverſions of this Nature; and yet it we look 
into the Production of ſeveral Writers, who fer up tor 
Men of Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, what un- 
natural Diſtortions of Thought, do we meet with? If 
they ſeak Nonſenſe, they believe they are talking Hu- 
mour; and when they have drawn together a Scheme of 
abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, they are not able to rcad it 
over to themſelves without laughing. Thete poor Gen- 
tlemen endeavour to gain themſelves the Reputation of 
Wits and Humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous Co:ccits as al- 
moſt qualiſie them tor Bed/am ; not conſidering that Hu- 
mour ſhould always lye under the Check ot Reaſon, and 
that it requires the Direction of the niceſt Judgment, by 
ſo much the more as it indulges it ſelf in the moſt bound- 
leſs Freedoms, There is a kind of Nature that is to be 
obſerved in this fort of Compoſitions, as well as in ail 
other; and a certain Regularity of Thought which muſt 
diſcover the Writer to be a Man of Senſe, at the ſame 
time that he appears altogether given up to Caprice, For 
my part, when I read the delirious Mirth of an unskjlful 
Author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert my ſelf 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the Man, than to laugh 
at any thing he writes, 

THE deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had himſelf a great 
deal of the Talent which I am treating of, repreſents an 
empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as very much ſurprized 
to he one lay that breaking of Windows was not Hu- 

mou; 
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mour; and I queſtion not but ſeveral Engliſh Readers wi. 
be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, that many of thoſe 
raving incoherent Pieces, which are often ſpread among 
us, under odd Chymerical Titler, are rather the Offsprings 
of a Diſempered Brain, than Works of Humour. 

IT is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not Hu- 
mour, than what is; and very difficult to define it other- 
wiſe than as Cowley has done Wit, by Negatives. We:e 
I to give my own Notions of it, I would deliver them 
after Plato's manner, in a kind of Allegory, and by ſup- 
poſing Humour to be a Perſon, deduce to him all his 
Qua ifications, according to the following Genealogy. 
TrvuTH was the Founder of the Family, and the Father 
of Goon SENSE. Goop SENSE was the Father of 
Wir, who married a Lady of a Collateral Line called 
Min ru, by whom he had Iſſue Humour. Humour 
therefore being the youngeſt of this Illuſtrious Family, 
and deſcended from Parents of ſuch different Diſpoſition, 
is very various and unequal in his Temper; ſometimes 
you 25 him putting on grave Looks and a ſolemn Ha- 
bit, ſometimes airy in his Behaviour and fantaſtick in hi: 
Dreſs: Inſomuch that at different times he appears a: 
ſerious as a Judge, and as jacular as a Merry- Andrew, But 
as he has a great deal of the Mother in his Conſtitution, 
whatever Mood he is in, he never fails to make his Com- 
pany laugh. 

BUT fince there is an Impoſtor abroad, who takes 
upon him the Name of this young Gentleman, and would 
willingly paſs for him in the World; to the end that 
well-meaning Perſons may not be impoſed upon by 
Cheats, I would deſire my Readers, when they meet 
with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, and to 
examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be remotely al- 
lied to TruTH, and lineally deſcended from GOOD 
SENSE} if not, they may conclude him a Counterfeit. 
They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by a loud and ex- 
ceſſive Laughter, in which he ſeldom gets his Company 
to join with him. For as TRUI Humour general 

looks ſerious, while every Body laughs about him; Far: 
HumouR is always laughing, whilſt every Body abour 
him looks ſerious, I only add, if he bas not in him 
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a Mixture of both Parents, that is, if he would paſs for 
the Offspring of WIr without Mig rn, or MirTty 
without W1T, you may conclude him to be altogether 
Spurious, and a Cheat. 

T HE Impoſtor of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends 
Originally from FaLsEHooD, who was the Mother of 
NoNx$SENSE, Who was brought to Bed of a Son called 
FrENzZyY, who married one ot the Daughters of FoLL y, 
commonly known by the Name of LavucuTER, on 
whom be begot that Monſtrous Infant of which 1 have 
been here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſet down at length the Ge- 
nealogical Table of FALSH HumovuR, and, at the fame 
time, place under it the Genealogy of TRUE Humovn, 


that the Reader may at one View behold their different 
Pedigrees and Relations. | 


FALSEHOOD. 
NoNnsENsE. 
FRENZY. LAUGHTER, 
FALSE HUumouR, 


TRUTH. 
GOOD SENS E. 
Wir. Mix rh. 
Humous. 


I might extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral of 
the Children or FaLsE Humour, who are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in parti- 
cular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which he 
has begot in this Iſland. But as this would be a very in- 
vidious Task, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that FA Ls 
Ho uon differs from the TRUE, as a Monkey does 
from a Man. a 

Firſt of all, H E is exceedingly giv i 
Tricks and Buffooneries. R 

Secondly, N E ſo much deli 
- one to mn eg he expoſes by it Vice-and Folly, 

uxury and Avarice; or, on the contrary, Vi | 
Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty. "TTY 


Thirdly, HE is wonderful] 
he will bite the Hand that 


ghts in Mimickry, that it is 


y unlucky, inſomuch that 
Feeds him, and endeayour to 


rid 
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idicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For having 
but ſmall Talents, he muſt be merry where he can, not 
where he ſhould. 

Fourthly, BEING intirely void of Reaſon, he purſues 
no Point either of Morality or Inſtruction, but is Ludi- 
crous only for the fake of being ſo. 

Fifthly, BEING incapable of any thing but Mock- 
Repreſentations, his Ridicule is always Perſonal, and aim- 
ed at the vicious Man, or the Writer; not at the Vice, or 
at the Writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole Species of Falſe 
Humouriſts; but as one of my principal Detigns in this 
Paper is to beat down that malignant Spirit, which dif- 
covers it ſelf in the Writings of the preſent Age, I ſhall 
not ſcruple, for the future, to ſingle out any of the ſmall 
Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch Compoſitions as 
are ill-natured, immoral, and abſurd. This is the only 
Exception which I fall make to the general Rule I have 

reſcribed my 1elf, of attacking Multitudes: Since every 
— Man ought to look upon himſelf as in a natural 
State of War with the Libeller and Lampooner, and to 
annoy then: where-ever they fall in his way. This is 
but retaliating upon them, and treating them as they 
treat others. 


— 
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Immania monſira 


Perſerimus Virg. 


Shall not put my ſelf to any further Pains for this 
Day's Entertainment, than barely to publiſh the Ler- 
ters and Titles of Petitions from the Play-houſe, with 
the Minutes I have made upon the latter for my Conduct 


Drury-lane, March the 1 9th. 
⏑ PON reading the Project which is ſet forth in 


in relation to them. 


one of your late Papers, of making an Alliance 
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between all the Bulls, Bears, Elephants, and Lions, 
which are ſeparately expoſed to publick View in the Ct- 
ties of London and Weſtminſter; together with the other 
Wonders, Shows and Monſters, whereot you made 
teſpectiye Mention in the ſaid Speculat ion; We, the chief 
Actors of this Play-houſe, met and ſate upon the ſaid 
Delign. It is with great Delight that we expect the 
Execution of this Work; and in order to contribute to 
it, we have given Warning to all our Ghoſts to get 
their Live iboods where they can, and not to appear 
among us af ler Day-break of the 16th Inſtant. We are 
reſolved to take this Opportunity to part with every 
thing which does not contribute to the Repreſentation 
of humane Lite; and ſhall make a free Gift of all ani- 
mated Utentils to your Projector. The Hangings you 
former y mentioned are run away; as are likewiſe a 
cetr of Chairs, each of which was met upon two Legs 
going through the Roſe Tavern at rwo this Morning. 
We hope, Sir, you will give proper Notice ro the Town 
that we are endeayouring at ha Regulations; and 
that we intend for the future to ſhow no Monſters, 
but Men who are converted into ſuch by their own In- 
duſtry and ffectation. If you will pleaſe to be at the 
Houſe to Night, you will ſee me do my Endeavour to 
ſhew jome unnatural Appearances which are in vogue 
among the Polite and Well-bred. I am to repreſent, 
in the Character of a fine Lady dancing, all the Diſtor- 
tions which-are frequently taken for Graces in Mein 
and Geſture, This, Sir, is a Specimen of the Method 
we ſla'l rake to expoſe the Monſters which come witk- 
in the Notice of a regular Theatre; and we deſire no- 
thing more groſs may be admitted by you Spectators 
for the future. We have caſhiered three Companies of 
Theatrical Guards, and deſign our Kings ſhall for the 
future make Love, and fit in Council, withoutan Army; 
and wait only your Direction, whether you will have 
them reinforce King Porus, or join the Troops of Ma- 
cedan. Ms. Pinkethman reſolves to conſult his Pantheon 
of Heathen Gods in Oppoſit ion to the Oracle of Del- 
phos, and doubts not but he ſhall turn the Fortune of 
Porus, when he perſonates him, I am deſired by the 


Com- 
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Company to inform you, that they ſubmit to your 
* Cenſures; and ſhall have you in greater Veneration than ma 


« Hercules was in of old, it you can drive Monſters from 
| the Theatre: and think your Merit will be as much 
greater than his, as to convince is more than to con- 


quer. Pin 
If 1 am, SIX, 

Your moſt obedient Servant, 

4 

T. D. the 

S TX. em 

V HEN I acquaint you with the great and unex- oil 

« pected Viciſſitudes of my Fortune, I doubt red 

not but I ſhall obtain your Pity and Favour, I have or 

for many Years laſt paſt been Thunderer to the Play. * 

* houſe; and have not only made as much Noiſe out of * 

the Clouds as any Predeceſſor of mine in the Theatre Soy 


« that ever bore that Character, but alſo have deſcend:d 
and ſpoke on the Stage as the bold Thunder in the fett 


l — — .. —⁰¹( 2 


« Rehearſal, When they got me down thus low, they tru 

thought fit to degrade me further, and make mea 4, 

in « Ghoſt. I was contented with this for theſe two laſt Vol, 
il Winters; but they carry their Tyranny ſtill further, and ay 
| not ſatisfied that I am baniſhed from above Ground, Da 
they have given me to underſtand that I am wholly to * 
[ « depart their Dominions, and taken from me even my or | 
| « ſubterraneous Employment. Now, Sir, what I delire * 
of you is, that if your Undertaker thinks fit to uſe Fire- Pri 

| « Arms (as other Authors have done) in the Time ot are 
Alexander, I may be a Cannon againſt Porus, or elſe pro- Lic 
| vide for me in the Burning of Perſepolis, or what other ofte 
| Method you þall think fit. | 32 
Salmoneus of Covent- Garden ſur, 

wh 

THE Petition of all the Devils of the Play-houſe in lea) 

behalf of themſelves and Families, ſetting forth their Ex- Pa 

pulſion from thence, with Certificates of their good Life ma 

and Converſation, and praying Relief. has 

THE Merit of this Petition referred to Mr, Chr. Rich, me 


who made them Devils, 
THE 
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T HE Petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 
mand the Pioneers in the Expedition of Alexander. 
Granted. | 


THE Petition of William Bullock, to be Hepheſtion to 
Pinkethman the Great. 
Granted. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Widow Gentlewoman well born both by Father and Mo- 
ther's Side, being the Daughter of Thomas Prater, once an 
eminent Practitioner in the Law, and of Letitia Tattle, a Fa- 
my well known in all Parts of this — having been 
reduced by Misfortunes to wait on ſeveral great Perſons, and 
for ſome time to be a Teacher at a Boarding- School of young 
Ladies; giveth Notice to the Publick, That ſhe hat lately 
talen a Houſe near Bloomsbury-Square, commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated next the Fields in a good Air ; where ſhe pads. 4. all 
Sorts of Birds of the loquatious Kind, as Parrots, Starlings, 
Magpies, and others, to imitate human Voices in greater Per- 
fettion than ever yet was practiſed. They are not only in- 


. ſirutted to pronounce Words diſt inctly, and in à proper Tone 


and Accent, but to ſpeak the Languaze with great Purity and 
Volubility of Tongue, together with all the faſhionable Phraſes 
and Compliments now in uſe either at Tea- Tables or vi/:tmg 
Days. Thoſe that have good Voices may be taught to ſing 
the neweſt Opera- Airs, and, if required, to ſpeak either Italian 
er French, paying. ſomething extraordinary above the com- 
mon Rates. They whoſe Friends are not able to pay the Jo 
Prices, may be taken as Half-boarders, She teaches ſuch as 
are deſigned for the Diverſion of the Publick, and to act in 
Ochanted Woods on the Theatres, by the Great. As ſhe has 
often obſerved with much Concern how indecent an Education 
1s uſually given theſe innocent Creatures, which in ſome Mea- 
ſure is owing to their beug placed in Rooms next the Street, 
where, to the great Offence of chaſte and tender Ears, they 
learn Ribaldry, obſcene Songs, and immodeſt Expreſſions from 
Paſſengers and idle People, and alſo to cry Fiþ and Card- 
matches, with ether uſeleſs Parts of Learning to Birds who 


have rich Friends, ſhe has fitted u 
| 46. p proper and neat Apart- 
ment; for them in the back Part of her ſaid Houfe ; wh ſhe 


ſuffers 
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ſuffers none to approach them but her ſelf, and a Servant- 
Maid who is deaf and dumb, and whom ſhe provided on tur- 
poſe to prepare their Food and cleanſe their Cages; having 
found by long Experience how hard a thing it is jor thoſe 10 
* ww who have the Uſe of Speech, and the Dangers her 
Scholars are extoſed to by the ſtrong Impreſſions that are made 
by harſh Sounds and wulgar Dialects. In ſhort, if they are 
Birds of any Parts or Capacity, ſhe will undertake to render 
them fo accompliſhed in the Compaſs of a Twelve-month, that 
they ſhall be fit Converſation for ſuch Ladies as love to chuſe 
their Friends and Companions out of this Species. R 


2 S CHI ge LEONE. 
Ne 37. Thurſday, April 12. 
on illa colo calathiſve Minerva 

Fæmineas aſſueta manus. Virg. 


O ME Months ago, my Friend Sir Roe Ex being in 
the Coyne! encloſed a Letter to me, directed to 3 
certain Lady whom I ſhall here call by the Name of 
Teonora, and as it contained Matters of Conſequence, de- 
fired me to deliver it to her with my own Hand. Ac- 
cordingly I waited upon her Ladyſhip pretty early in the 
Morning, and was deſired by her Woman to walk into 
her Lady's Library, till ſuch time as ſhe was in a Readi- 


| neſs to receive me. The very Sound of a Ladys Library 


gave me a great Curioſity to {ee it; and, as it was ſome 
time before the Lady came to me, I had an Opportunity 
of turning over a great many of her Books, which 
were ranged together in a very beautiful Order, At the 
End of the Folio's (which were finely bound and gilt) 
were great Jars of China placed one above another in 4 
very noble Piece of Architecture. The ©uarto's Were 
ſeparated from the Ofavo's by a Pile of ſmaller Veſſcls, 
which roſe in a delightful Pyramid. The O#awvo's were 
bounded by Tea-Drſhes of all Shapes, Colours and Sizes, 
which were ſo diſpoſed on a wooden Frame, that they 
looked like one continued Pillar indented with the fine! 
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Strokes of Sculpture, and Rained with the greateſt Varie- 
ty of Dyes. That Part of the Libiary which was de- 
ſigned for the Reception o Plays an“ Pamphlets, and o- 


ther looſe Papers, was encloſed in a kind of Square, con- 


ſiting of one of the prettieſt Groteſque Works that ever 
I ſaw, and made up of Scaramouches, Lions, Monkies, 
Mandarines, Trees, Shells, and a Thouſand other odd Fi- 
gures in China Ware. In the "Hiſt of the Room was a 
little Japan Table, with a Quite of gilt Paper upon it, and 
on the Paper a Silver Snutt-box made in the Shape of a 
lictle Book. I found there were ſeveral other counter- 
feit Books upon the upper Shelves, which were carved in 
Wood, and ſerved only to fill up the Numbers, like Fa- 
gots in the Muſter of a Regiment. I was wonderfully 
pleaſed with ſuch a mixt kind of Furniture, as ſeemed 
very ſuitable to both the Lady and the Scholar, and did 
not know at firſt whether I ſhould fancy my {elf in a 
Grotto, or in a Library. 

UPON my looking into the Books, I found there 
were ſome few which the Lady had bought for her own 
uſe, but that moſt ot them had been got together, either 
becauſe ſhe had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had 
ſeen the Authors of them. Among ſeveral that 1 exami- 


ned, I very well remember theſe that follow, 


Ogledy's Virgil. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Caſſandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Lſirea. | 

Sir 1I/aac Newton's Works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a Pin ſtuck in one of the mid- 
dle Leaves. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 


Lock of Human Underſtanding; with a Paper of Pat- 
ches in it. 


A Spelling-Book? 

A Dictionary for the Explanation of hard Words. 
Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifrcen Comforts of Matrimony, 

Sir William Tempie's Eſſays. 


- 


Father 
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Father Malbranche's Search after Truth, tranſlated into 
Engliſh. 

A Book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper's Midwitery, : 

The Lady's Calling. 

Tales in Verſe by Mr. Durſey: Bound in Red Leather, 


gilt on the Back, and doubled down in ſeveral Places. 


All the Claſſick Authors in Wood. 

A ſet of Elzivers by the ſame Hand. 

Clelia: Which opened of it ſelf in the Place that de- 
ſcribes two Lovers in a Bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter, 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele's Chriſtian Heroe. 

A Prayer Book: With a Bottle of Hungary Water by 
the ſide of it. 
Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 

Fielding's Tryal. 

Senecas Morals, 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Inſtructions for Country Dances. 


I was taking a Catalogue in my Pocket-Book of theſe, 
and ſeveral other Authors, when Leonora entred, and up- 


on my preſenting her with the Letter from the Knight, 


told me, with an unſpeakable Grace, that ſhe hoped Sir 
Ros ER was in good Health: I anſwered Yes, for I hate 
long Speeches, and after a Bow or two retired. 
LEONOR 4 was formerly a celebrated Beauty, and 
is ſtill a very lovely Woman. She has been a Widow 
for two or three Years, and being unfortunate in her firſt 
Marriage, has taken a Reſolution neyer to ventue upon 
a ſecond. She has no Children to take care of, and leaves 
the Management of her Eſtate to my good Friend Sir 
Roc R. But as the Mind naturally ſinks into a kind of 
Lethargy, and falls aſleep, that is not agitated by ſome 
Favourite Pleaſures and Purſuits, Leonora has turned all the 
Paſſion of her Sex, into a Love of Books and Retirc- 
ment. She converſes chiefly with Men, (as ſhe has "_ 
al 
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{aid her ſelf) but it is only in their Writings; and admits 
of very few Male-Viſitants, except my Friend Sir Rocer, 
whom ſte hears with great Pleaſure, and without Scan- 
dal. As her Reading has lain very much among Ro- 


mances, it has given her a very particular Turn of Think- 


ing, and diſcovers it ſelf even in her Houſe, her Gardens, 
and her Furniture. Sir Ros ER has entertained me an 
Hour together with a Deſcription of her Country-Seat, 
which is Situated in a kind of Wilderneſs, about an hun- 
dred Miles diſtant from London, and looks like a little En- 
chanted Palace. The Rocks about her are ſhaped into 
Artificial Grottoes covered with Wood-Bines and jeſſa- 
mines. The Woods are cut into ſhady Walks, twiſted 
into Bowers, and filled with Cages of Turtles. The 
Springs are made to run among Pebbles, and by that 
means taught to Murmur very agreeably. They are like- 
wile collected into a Beautiful Lake, that is inhabited by 
a Couple of Swans, and empties it ſelf by a little Rivulet 
which runs through a Green Meadow, and is known in 
the Family by the Name of The Purling Stream. The 
Knight likewiſe tells me, that this Lady preſerves her 
Game better than any of the Gentlemen in the Country, 
not (ſays Sir Roc ER) that ſhe ſets ſo great a Value u 
on her Partridges and Pheaſants, as upon her Larks and 
Nightingales. For ſhe ſays that every Bird which is kil- 
led in her Ground, will ſpoil a Conſort, and that ſhe ſhall 
certainly miſs him the next Year. | 
WHEN I think how odly this Lady is improved by 
Learning, I look upon her with a mixture of Admiration 
and Pity, Amidſt theſe Innocent Entertainments which 
ſhe has formed to her ſelf, how much more Valuable 
does ſhe appear than thoſe of her Sex, who employ them- 
ſelves in Diverſions that are leſs Reaſonable, tho more 
in Faſhion? What Improvements would a Woman have 
made, who is ſo Suſceptible of Impreſſions from what 
Hee reads, had ſhe been guided to ſuch Books as have a 
tendency to enlighten the Underſtanding and rectifie the 
Paſſions, as well as to thoſe which are of little mere uſe 
than to divert the Imagination? | 
+ BUT: the manner of a Lady's Employing her ſelf uſe- 
ly in Reading ſhall be the Subject of another Paper, in 
5 which 
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which I deſign to recommend ſuch particular Books 2 
may be proper for the Improvement of the Sex. And 1; 
this is a Subject of a very nice Nature, I ſhall dere ny 
Correſpondents to give me their Thoughts upon it. 


Ne 38. Friday, April 13. 


— Cupias non placuiſſe nimis. Mart. 


Late Converſation which I fell into, gave me a 
Opportunity of obſerving a great deal of Beavry 1: 
a very handſome Woman, and as much V it in « 

ingenious Man, turned into Deformity in the one, n. 

Abſurdity in the other, by the meer Force of Afic&s 

tion. The Fair one had ſomething in her Perſon upor 

which her Thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempted 1 

ſhew the Advantage in every Look, Word, and Geſture 

The Gentleman was as diligent to do Juſtice to his hr: 
Parts, as the Lady to her beauteous Form: You might ie: 
his Imagination on the Stretch to find out ſomething un 
common, and what they call Bright, to entertain ber 
while ſhe writhed her {lf into as many different Poſture 
to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her Lips were to {: 
ver at a greater Diſtance than ordinary to ſhew her Tec 
Her Fan was to point to ſomewhat at a Diſtance, that 
the Reach ſhe may diſcover the Roundneſs of her 4: 
then ſhe is utrerly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back 


ſmiles at her own Folly, and is fo wholly diſcompoicc! 


in { 


ſce i 


that her Tucker is to be adjuſted, her Boſom expoſed, ap ha 


the whole Woman put'into new Airs and Graces. Wh't + 
ſhe was doing all this, the Gallant had Time to think © , 
ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to her, or make ſon? 
unkind Obſeryation on ſome other Lady to feed her vr 


nity. Theſe unhappy Effects of Affectatiop, naturally et 
me to look into that ſtrange State of Mind which ſo ge- 
"—_— diſcolours the Behaviour of moſt People we mc 
With. 
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THE learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, 


takes Occaſion to obſerve, That every Thought is at- 
tended with Conſciouſneſs and Repreſentativeneſs; the 


Mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is immediate- 
ly followed by a Reflection or Conſcience, which tells 
you whether that which was ſo preſented is graceful or 


' unbecoming. This Act of the Mind diſcovers it {elf in 


the Geſture, by a proper Behaviour in thoſe whoſe Con- 
ſciouſneſs goes no further than to direct them in the juſt 


* Progreſs of their preſent State or Action; but betrays an 


Interruption in cvery ſecond Thought, when the Conſci- 
ouſneſs is employed in too fondly approving a Man's own 
Conceptions ; which ſort of Conſciouſneſs is what we 
call Affectation. 

AS the Love of Praiſe is implanted in our Boſoms as a 
ſtrong Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very diffi- 
cult Task to get above a Deſire of it for things that ſhould 
be wholiy indifferent. Women, whoſe Hearts are fixed 
upon the Pleaſure they have in the Conſciouſneſs that they 
arc the Objects of Love and Admiration, are ever changing 
the Air of their Countenances, and altering the Attitude 
of their Bodies, to ſtrike the Hearts of their Beholders 
with new Senſe of their Beauty. The dreſſing Part of 


our Sex, whoſe Minds are the ſame with the ſillier Part 


of the other, are exactly in the like uneaſie Condition to 
be regarded for a well-tied Cravat, an Hat cocked with 
an uncommon Briskneſs, a very well-choſen Coat, or o- 
ther Inſtances of Merit, which they are impaticnt to ſee 
unobſerved. ; 

BUT this apparent Affectation, ariſing from an ill-go- 
verned Conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered at 
in ſuch looſe and trivial Minds as theſe: But when you 


Mee it reign in Characters of Worth and Diſtinction, it is 


2 _ you cannot but lament, not without ſome Indigna- 
tion. 


It creeps into the Heart of the wiſe Man, as well 
as that of the Coxcomb. When you ſee a Man of Senſe 
look about for Applauſe, and diſcover an itching Incli- 
nation to be commended; lay Traps for a little Incenſe, 


even from thoſe whoſe Opinion he values in nothing but 
his own Favour; Who is ſafe againſt this Weakneſs? or 
we men who knows whether he is guilty of it or not? The beſt 


Way 


- 
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Way to get clear of ſuch a light Fondnefs for App'au 
is, to take all poſſible Care to throw off the Love of it 
upon Occaſions that are not in themſelves laudable ; bur, 


as it appears, we hope for no Praiſe from them. Of this 


Nature are all Graces in Mens Perſons, Dreſs, and bodily 
Deport ment; which will naturally be winning and at- 
tractive if we think not of them, but loſe their Force in 
Proportion to our Endeavour to make them ſuch. 

W HEN our Conſciouſneſs turns upon the main Deſign 
of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon the chict 
Purpoſe either in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, we ſhall never be. 
tray an Affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: But 
when we give the Paſſion for Praiſe an unbridled Liber- 
ty, our Pleaſure in little Perfections, robs us of what i; 
due to us for great Virtues and worthy Qualities. How 
many excellent Speeches and honeſt Actions are loſt, for 
want of being indifferent where we ought? Men are op- 

eſſed with regard to their Way of ſpeaking and acting. 
inſtead of having their Thoughts bent upon what they 
ſhould do or ſay; and by that Means bury a Capacity tor 
great things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things, 
This, perhaps, cannot be called Affectation, but it "has 
ſome Tincture of it, at leaſt fo far, as that their Fear of 
erring in a thing of no Conſequence, argues they Would 
be too much pleaſed in performing it. 

IT is only from a thorough Diſregard to himſclt in 
ſuch Particulars, that a Man can a& with a laudable Sut- 
ficiency: His Heart is fixed upon one Point in view; and 
he commits no Errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an Er- 
ror but what deviates from that Intention. 

THE wild Havock Affectation makes in that Part © 
the World which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where 
ever we turn our Eyes: It puſhes Men not only into Im- 
pertinences in Converſation, but alſo in their premed!- 
tated Speeches. At the Bar it torments the Bench, Whole 
Buſineds it is to cut off all Superfluities in what is ſpoben 
before it by the Practitioner; as well as ſeveral itte 
Pieces of Injuſtice which ariſe from the Law it elf. | 
have ſeen it make a Man run from the Purpoſe before 
Judge, who was, when at the Bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and 
ogical a Pleader, that with all the Pomp of Eloquence g 


his Power, he never ſpoke a Word too much. * 
2 
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ulpit it ſelf; and the Declaimer, in that ſacred Place, is 
equently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt Day 
it ſelf with ſo many quaint Phraſes, that there is no Man 
who underſtands Rallery, but muſt reſolve to fin no 
more: Nay, you may behold him ſometimes in Prayer, 


: Ir might be born even here, but it often aſcends the 


for a proper Delivery of the great Truths he is to utter, 


humble himſelt with ſo very well turned Phraſe, and 
* = _ 4 po erpco ar in a Way fo very becom- 

ng, that the Air of the pretty Gentleman i 
under the Lowlineſs of = Preacher. * PR 
1 ſhall end this with a ſhort Letter I writ the other 
y to a very witty Man, over-run with the Fault I am 


Ipeaking of. 
2 
Dear Sir, 


Spent ſome Time with you the other Day, and 
1. — the Liberty of a Friend to tell 7 — of — 
1 able aA ffectation you are guilty of in all you ſay 
7 * When I gave you an Hint of it, you asked me 
12 = re a Man is to be cold to what his Friends think 
F ” im? No; but Praiſe is not to be the Entertainment 
of every Moment: He that hopes for it muſt be able 


to ſuſpend the Poſſeſſion of it till proper Periods of 


Life, or Death it ſelf. If you would not 

; mended than be Praiſe-worthy, 3 In” 
l and allow no Man to be ſo free with you, as to raiſe 
a = to your Face. Your Vanit by this Mans will 
7 — Ar * At the ſame time your Paſſion for 
1 bs be more fully gratified; Men will praiſe 
f + their Actions: Where you now receive one Com- 
, P — — will then receive twenty Civilities. Till 
: you never have of either, further than, 


ETR, 


| 
Your humble Servant. 


Vor. I. | H 
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Ne 39. Saturday, April 14. 


Malta fero, ut placem genus irritabile vatum 


Cum [Cy io — Hor. 


« S a perſect Tragedy is the nobleſt Production o 


human Nature, ſo it is - of giving the Mind 
one of the molt delighttul and moſt improving 


Entertainments. A virtuous Man (ſays Seneca) beef 
ook 


with Mistortunes, is ſuch a SpeQacle as Gods might 

upon with Pleaſure: And ſuch a Pleaſure it is which one 
meets with in the Repreſentation of a well-written Tr: 
gedy. Diverſions of this kind wear out of our Though 
every thing that is mean and little. They cheriſh ud 
cultivatę that Humanity which is the Ornament of ou 
Nature. They foften Inſolence, ſooth Affliction, and 
ſubdue the Mind to the Diſpenſations of Providence. 

IT is no Wonder therefore that in all the polite Nai. 
ons of the World, this Part of the Drama has meet witi 
poblick Encouragement. | 

THE modern Tragedy excels that of Greece and Rom, 
in the Intricacy and Diſpoſation of the Fable; but, wha 
a Chriſtian Writer would be aſhamed to own, falls inf 
nitely ſkert of it in the Moral part of the Performance 

THIS I may ſhew more at large hereafter; and in 
the mean time, that I may contribute ſomething towarc: 
the Improrement of the Exgliſʒ Tragedy, I ſhall takt 
notice, in this and in other following Papers, of ſont 
particular Parts in it that ſeem liable to Exception. 

AKISTOTLE obſerves, that the Iambick Verſe it 
the Greek Tongue was the moſt proper for Tragedy: he. 
cauſe at the ſame time that it lifted up the Diſcourſe fron 
Proſe, it was that which approached nearer to it tha! 
any other kind of Verſe. For, ſays he, we may obſers! 
that Men in ordinary Diſcourſe very often ſpeak Ian 
bicks, without taking Notice of it. We may make th: 


fame Obſcrvation of our Engliſu Blank Verſe, which oftc! 
enter 
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enters into our common Diſcourſe, though we do not 
attend to it, and is ſuch a due Medium between Rhyme 
and Proſe, that it ſeems wonderfully adapted to Tragedy. 
I am therefore very much offended when I ſee a Play in 
Rhyme; which is as abſurd in Engliſh, as a Tragedy - 
The 
Solæciſm is, I think, ſtill greater, in thoſe Plays that 
have ſome Scenes in Rhyme and ſome in Blank Verſe, 
which are to be looked upon as two ſeveral Languages 


or where we fee ſome particular Similies dignified with 


Rhyme, at the ſame time that every thing about them 
lyes in Blank Verſe. I would not however debar the 
Poet from concluding his Tragedy, or, if he pleaſes, eve- 
ry Act of it, with two or three Couplets, which may 
have the ſame Effect as an Air in the Tralian Opera after 
u long Recitativo, and give the Actor a graceful Exit. Be- 
Tides, that we ſee a Diverſity of Numbers in ſome Parts 
of the Old Tragedy, in order to hinder the Ear from be- 
ing tired with the ſame continued Modulation of Voice. 
For the ſame Reaſon I do not diſlike the Specches in our 
(Engliſh Tragedy that cloſe with an Hemiſtick, or half Verſe, 
notwithſtanding the Perſon who ſpeaks after it begins a 
mew Verſe, without filling up the preceding one; nor 


with abrupt Pauſes and Breakings off in the Middle of a 


Verſe, when they humour any Paſſion that is expreſſed 


y if. 

' ' SINCE I amwpon this Subject, I muſt obſerve that 
dur Engliſh Poets have ſucceeded much better in the Stile, 
than in the Sentiments of their Tragedies. Their Lan- 

guage is very often Noble and Sonorous, but the Senſe 

either very trifling or very common. On the contrary, 
in ＋ „ von and indeed in thoſe of Corneille 
and Racine, tho the Expreſſions are eat, it is the 

Thought that bears them up and dels — For my 
own part, I prefer « noble Sentiment that is depreſſed 
with homely Language, infinitely before a vulgar one 

that is blown up With all the Sound and Energy of Ex- 

Whether this Defe& in our Tragedies may riſe 

from Want of Genius, Knowledge, or Experience in the 
; Writers, or from their Compliance with the vicious Taſte | 


* 
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than of the Sentiments, and eee [bur the one 


mote than the other, I cannot determine. But I beligy: 
it might rectifie the Conduct both of the one and of the 
other, if the Writer laid down the whole Contexture of 
is Dialogue in plain Engliſh, before he turned it into 
Blank Verte; and if the Reader, after the Peruſal of: 
Scene, would conſider the naked Thought of ever; 
Specch in it, when diveſted of all its Tragick Ornz 
ments, by this means, without being impoſed upon “ 
Words, we may judge impartially of the Thought, ac 
conſider whether it be natural or great enough for th: 
Perſon that utters it, whether it deſerves to ſhine in ſuch 
a Blaze of Eloquence, or ſhew it ſelf in ſuch a Varie) 
cf Lights as are generally made uſe of by the Writers « 
cur Engliſh Tragedy. 

I muſt in the next place obſerve, that when ov 
Thoughts are great and juſt, they are often obſcured by 
the ſounding Phraſes, hard Metaphors, and forced Ex- 
p:eſſ:o”s in which they are cloathed. Shakeſpear is oftet 
very faulty in this Particular. There is a fine Obſerver: 
on in Ariſtotle to this purpoſe, which I have never {err 
quoted. The Expreſſions, ſays he, ought to be very much 
laboured in the unactive Parts of the Fable, as in Deſcin 
tins, Similitudes, Narrations, and the like; in wii 
the Opinions, Manners and Paſſions of Men are not rt 
preſented; for theſe, (namely the Opinions, Manners ar: 
Paſſions) are apt to be obſcured by Pompous Phraſes, . 
Elaborate Expreſſions. Horace, who copied mott of- 
Criticiſms after Ariſtotle, ſeems to have had his Eye on ©: 
torcgoing Rule, in the following Verſes: 


Et Tragicus plerumque dolet Sermone pedeſtri, 
Telephus & Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
Troſicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba, 

31 curat cor Stectantis tetigiſſe querela. 


Tragadians too lay by their State, to Grieve. 
Peieus and Tele bas, ex ld and poor, 
Forget their fooling and gigantick Words. 
Ld. Ros cou uo 
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AMONG our Modern Engliſh Poets, there is none 
who was better turned for Tragedy than Lee; if inſtead 
of favouring the Impetuolity of his Genius, he had te- 
ſtrained it, and kept it within its proper Bounds. His 
Thoughts are wonderfully ſuited to Tragedy, but fre- 
uently loft in ſuch a Cloud of Words, that it is hard to 
ee the Beauty of them: There is an infinite Fire in his 
Works, but ſo involyed in Smoak, that it does not ap- 
pear in half its Luſtre. He frequently ſucceeds ia the Pa. 
ſionate Parts of the Tragedy, but more particularly where 
he ſlackens his Efforts, and eaſes the Stile of thoſe Epi- 
thets and Metaphors, in which he ſo much abounds. 
What can Le more Natural, more Soft, or more Paſſt- 
nate, than that Line in Statira's Speech, where ilie de- 
ſcribes the Charms of Alexander's Converſation ? 


| Then he would tall: Good Gods ! how he would tall! 


THAT unexpected Break in the Line, and turning 
the Deſcription of his manner of Talking into an Admi- 
ration of it, is inexpreſſibly Beautitu!l, and wonderfully 
fuited to the fond Character of the Perſon that ſpeaks ir. 
There is a Simplicity in the Words, that outſhines the 
vtmoſt Pride of Expreſſion. 

- OTW AY has Pllored Nature in the Language ot 
bis Tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the Paſſionate Parte, 
more than any of our Engliſh Poets. As there is ſome- 
thing Familiar and Domeſtick in the Fable of his Trage 
dy, more than in thoſe of any other Poct, he has little 
Pomp, but preat Force in his Expreſſions. For which 
Reaion, tho' he has admirably ſucceeded in the ter dat 
and melting Part of his Tragedies, he ſometimes falls in- 
to too great a Familiarity of Phraſe in thoſe Parts, which, 
by 4riftorle's Rule, ought to have been raiſed and ſup- 
ported by the Dignity of Expreſſion. | 

IT has been obſerved by others, that this Poet has 
founded his Tragedy of Venice Preſerved on ſo wrong a 
Pot, that the greateſt Characters in it are thoſe of Rebel; 
and Traitors. Had the Hero of his Play diſcovered th: 
fame good Qualities in the Defence of his Country, thar 
ſhewed far its Ruin and Subver.ion, the Audience 
Suld not enough pity and admire him: ut as he is now 
| 3 repre- 


—— — 
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repreſented, we can only fay of him what the Romay 


Hiſtorian ſays of Catiline, that his Fall would have been 


Glorious (% pro Patria fic concidiſſet) had he ſo fallen in 
the Service ot his Country. C 
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Ac ne ſorte putes me, quæ facere ipſe recuſem, 

Cum recte tractant alu, laudare maligne; 

Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe wvidetrer 

Ire Poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter ang it, 

Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus: & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, Io 


HE Engliſh Writers of Tragedy are poſſeſſed wi 

a Notion, that when they repreſent a virtuous a 

innocent Perſon in Diſtreſs they ought not t 

leave him till they have delivered him out of his Tro“ 

; bles, or made him triumph over his Enemies. This E. 
| ror they have been led into by a ridiculous Doctrine i: 
| modern Criticiſm, that they are obliged to an equal D- 
105 ſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments, and an impart. 
Execution of Poetical Juſtice. Who were the firſt that 

eſtabliſhed this Rule I know not; but I am ſure it hu 

| no Foundation in Nature, in Reaſon, or in the Practia 
of the Ancients. We find that Good and Evil happen + 
| like to all Men on this Side the Grave; and as the princ- 
| pal Deſign of Tragedy is to raiſe Commiſeration and Ter 
; ror in the Minds of the Audience, we ſhall defeat tii 
| great End, if we always make Virtue and Innocence bar 
py and ſucceſsful. Whatever Croſſes and Diſappointmen 

2 good Man ſuffers in the Body of the Tragedy, th 

will make but ſmall Impreſſion on our Minds, when v. 

know that in the laſt Act he is to arrive at the end © 

his Wiſhes and Deſires. When we ſee him engaged 

the h of his Afflictions, we are apt to comfort o. 

ſelves, becauſe we are ſure he will find his Way out of then 

and that his Grief, how great ſoever it may be at preſent, 2 
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: "Writers of Tragedy treated Men in their Plays, as they 


are dealt with in the World, by making Virtue ſome- 
times happy and ſometimes miſerable, as they found it 
in the Fable which they made Choice of, or as it might 
affect their Audience in the moſt agreeable Manner. Ari- 
feotle conſiders the Tragedies that were written in either 
of theſe Kinds, and obſerves, That thoſe which ended 


unhappily, had always * the People, and carried a- 


— way the Prize in the publick Diſputes of the Stage, from 
thoſe that ended happily. Terror and Com miſeration 
leave a pleaſing Anguiſh in the Mind; and fix the Audi- 
ence in ſuch a ſerious Compoſure of m. as is 
much more laſting and delightful than any little tranſient 
Starts of Joy and Satisfaction. Accordingly, we find, 

os. this ry more of our Engliſh Tragedies have ſucceeded, in 

IE hich the Favourites of the Audience fink under their 
fſed wit Calamities, than thoſe in which they recover them- 
irtuous « elves out of them, The beſt Plays of this Kind are the 

t not W Orphan, Venice preſerved, Alexauder the Great, Iheodo- 

his Trow ſw, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &rc. King 

This E. Ttar is an admirable Tragedy of the fame Kind, as 
odrine it #Shakeſpear wrote it; but as it is reformed according to 
equal D- the chy merical Notion of Poetical Juſtice, ina my hum- 

1 impartis ble Opinion it has loſt half its Beauty. At the ſame time 

e firlt tht 1 muſt allow, that there are very noble Tragedies, which 

ſure it ha ve been framed upon the other Plan, and have ended 

he Pradtic appilyz as indeed moſt of the good Tragedies, which 
| happen # ave been written ſince the ſtarting of the abovemen- 


the prin | — Criticiſm, have taken this Turn: As the Mournin 


n and Te' ride. Tamerlane, Ulyſes, Phadra and Hyppolicu, with 
defeat thi moſt of Mr. Dryden s. I, muſt alſo allow; that many of 
ocence hay "Shakeſpear's, and ſeveral of the celebrated Trapedies of Au- 
pointmen qu, are caſt ia the ſame Form. I do not thereſo e 
gedy, thy gupute againlt this way of writing Tragedies, but againſt 
, When v. the Criticiſm that would eſtabliſh this as the only Me- 
the end t par _ by ons would very much cramp the 
engaged © Nr Tragedy, perhaps give a wrong Bent to the 
—.— oz: Cenius ot our Writers. wht K 
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THF. Tragi-Comedy, which is the Product of the 
Engliſh Theatre, is one of the moſt monſtrous Inver. 
tions that ever entered into a Poet's Thoughts. An Au- 
thor might as well think of weaving the Adventures of 
LEneas and Hudibras into one Poem, as of writing ſuch 1 
wotly Piece of Mirth and Sorrow. But the Abſurdity of 
theſe Performances is ſo very viſible, that I ſhall not inſiſt 
upon it. 

THE fame Objections which are made to Tragi-Co- 
medy, may in ſome Meaſure be applied to all Tragedic; 
that have a double Plot in them; which are likewiſe 
more frequent upon the Engliſh Stage, than upon an 
other: For though the Grief of the Audience, in fuck 
Performances, be not changed into another Paſſion, as in 
Tragi-Comedies ; it is diverted upon another Object. 
which weakens their Concern for the principal Actior, 
and breaks the Tide of Sorrow, by tl rowing it into dt. 
terent Channels. This Inconvenience, however, may in 
a great Meaſure be cured, if not wholly removed, by the 
skilful Choice of an Under-Plot, which may bear ſuch 1 
near Relation to the principal Deſign, as to contribute 
towards the Completion of it, and be concluded by the 
ſame Cataſtrophe. 

THERE is alſo another Particular, which may te 
reckoned among the Blemiſhes, or rather the falſe Beau- 
ties, of our Engliſh Tragedy: I mean thoſe particular 
Speeches which are commonly known by the Name of 
Rants. The. warm and paſſionate Parts of a Tragedy, 
are always the moſt taking with the Audience; for which 
Reaſon we often ſee the Players pronougcing, in all the 
Violence of Action, ſeveral Parts of the Tragedy which 
the Author writ with great Temper, and defigned tha! 
they ſhould have been ſo ated. I have ſeen Powell very 
often raiſe himſelf a loud Clap by this Artifice. The Poets 
that were acquainted with this Secret, have given fre- 
quent Occaſion for ſuch Emotions in the Actor, by ad- 
ding Vehemence to Words where there was no Paſſion, 
or inflaming a real Paſſion into Fuſtian. This hath filled 
the Mouths of our Heroes with Bombaſt; and given them 
ſuch Sentiments, as proceed rather from a Swelling than 
a Greatneſs of Mind, Unnatural Exclamations, x 

OW, 
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Vows, Blaſphemies, a Defiance of Mankind, and an Out- 
raging of the Gods, frequently paſs upon the Audience 
for 3 Thoughts, and have accordingly met with 
infinite Applauſe. 

I hall here add a Remark, which I am afraid our Tra- 


gick Writers may make an ill uſe of. As our Heroes are 


generally Lovers, their Swelling and Bluſtring upon the 
Stage very much recommends them to the fair Part of 
their Audience, The Ladies arc wondertully pleaſed to 
ſce a Man inſulting Kings, or affronting the Gods, in 
one Scene, and throwing him ſelf at the Feet of his Mi- 
ſtreſs in another, Let him behave himſelf inſolentiy to- 
wards the Men, and abjectly towards the Fair one, and 
it 15 ten to one but he proves a Favourite of the Boxes. 
Dryden and Lee, in ſeveral of their Tragedies, have pra- 
ctiſed this Secret, with good Succeſs. 

BUT to ſhew how a Rant pleaſes beyond the moſt juſt 
and natural Thought that is not pronounced with Vehe- 
mence, I would defire the Reader, when he ſees the 
Tragedy of e to obſerve how quietly the Hero is 
d:{miſſed at the End of the third AR, atter having pro- 
nounced the following Lines, in which the Thoug|:t :5 
very natural, and apt to move Compaſſion- 


To you, good Gods, I make my laft Appeal, 

Or clear my Virtues, or my Crimes reveal. 
Vun the Maze of Fate I blindly run, 

And backward trod thoſe Paths I ſought to ſtun; 

In pute my Errors to your dun Decree : 

My Hands are guilty, but my Heart 1s free. 


Let us then obſerve with what Thunder-claps of Applavſe 
he leaves the Stage, after the Impieties and Fxecratioi.s 
at the End of the fourth A; and you will wonder to 


= an Audience ſo curſed aud fo pleaſed at the fame 
me. 


O that as oft ] have at Athens ſeen, 


{ Where, by tte Way, there was no Stage till many 
Yers atter Oedipus.) ; 


The Stag e ariſe, und the big Clouds defrend; 
H Is 
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So now, in very Deed, I might behold 
This pond rous Globe, and all yon Marble Roof, 
Meet like the Hands of Jove, and cruſh Mankind, 


For all the Elements, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having ſpoken of Mr. Powell, as ſometimes raiſing him{e!! 
Applauſe 2 the ill Taſte of an Audience; I muſt do — 


Juſtice to own, that he is excellently formed for a Traga- 


dian, and, when he pleaſes, deſerves the Admiration of the 
beſt Fudges, as denbt not but he will in theConqueſt of Meyi- 
co, which is acted for his own Benefit To-morrow Night, C 


Ne 41. Tue ſday, April 17. 
II. non inventa reperta es. Ovid. ves 


OMPASSION for the Gentleman who write: 

the following Letter, ſhould not prevail upon me 

to fall upon the Fair Sex, if it were not that I find 
they are frequently Fairer than they ought to be. Such 
1 are not to be tolerated in Civil Society; ard 
I think his Misforrune ought to be made} publick, as 
Warning for other Men always to Examine into what 
they Admire. | 


SIX. 


e Se you to be a Perſon of gener: 
: Knowledge, I make 2 Application to you on 
a very particular Occaſion, I have. a great Mind to be 
* rid of my Wife, and hope, when you conſider my Calc, 
* you will de of Opinion I have very juſt Pretenſions to 
* a Divorce. I am a mere Man of the Town, and hare 
very little Improvement, but what | have got from Plays 
In remember in The Silent TFoman, the Learred U.. 
* Catberd, or Dr. Otter (J torget which) makes ore ot the 
* Cauſes of Separation to be Error Perſons, When, a Mer 
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« marries a Woman, and finds her not to be the ſame Wo- 
man whom he intended to marry, but another. If that 


' © be Law, it is, I preſume, exactly my Caſe. For you are to 


* know, Mr. SPECTATOR, that there are Women who do 
not let their Husbands ſee their Faces till they are married. 
* NOT to keep you in ſuſpeace, I mean plainly, that 
Part of the Sex who paint. They are ſomeofthem ſo ex- 
, 8 skilful this Way, that give them but a tolerable 
Fair of Eyes to ſet up with, and they will make Boſom, 
* Lips, Cheeks and — by their own Induſtry, 
As for my Dear, never Man was ſo inamoured as I was 
of her fair Forehead, Neck and Arms, as well as the 
bright Jett ot her Hair; but to my Aſtoniſument. 
« I find they were all the Effect of Art: Her Skin is fo 
« tarniſhed with this Practice, that when ſhe firſt wakes 
in a Morning ſhe ſcarce ſeems young enough to be the 
* Motker of her whom I carried to Bed the Night before. 
I ſhall take the Liberty to part with ber by the fi ſt Op- 
0 2 unleſs her Father will make het Portion ſuita- 
ble to her real, nor her aſſumed Countengnce. This I 
* thought fit to let him and her know by your Means. 


1 am, SIX, 
Tour moſt Ole dient 
Humble Servant. 


I cannot tell what the Law, or the Parents of the Lady 
wen do for this Injured Gentleman, but muſt allow he 
has very much Juſtice on his ſide. I have indeed very long 
obſerved this Evil, and diſtinguiſhed thoſe of our Women 
who wear their own, from thoſe in borrowed Complexi- 
ons, by the Pitts and the Britiſh, There does not need 
any great Diſcernment to judge which are which. The 
Britiſh have a lively animated Aſpect; The ict, tho ne- 
ver ſo Beautiful, have dead uninformed Countenances, 
The Muſcles of a real Face ſometimes ſwell with ſuft Paſ- 
ſion, ſudden Surprize, and arefluſhed with agreeable Con- 
fuſions, according as the Objects before them, or the Ideas 
pre ſented to them, affect their Imagination. But the Pics 

bold all things with the ſame Air, whether they are 
Joy ful or Sad; the fame fixed Inſenlibility appears upon 

all 
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all Occaſions, A Pi, tho ſhe takes all that Pains to in- 
vite the Approach of Lovers, is obliged to keep them at a 


certain Diſtance; a Sigh in a languiſhing Lover, if fetch- 


ed too near her, would diſſolve a Feature; and a Kits 
ſnatched by a Forward one, might transfer the Complexi- 
on of the Miſtreſs to the Admirer. It is hard to ſpeak 
of theſe falſe Fair Ones, without ſay irg ſomething uncom- 
plaiſant, but I would only recommend to them to con- 
iicer how they like coming into a Room new Painted; 
they may aſſure themſelves, the near Approach of a Lady 
who uſes this Practice is much more offenſive. 
Witt. HontyYcoms told us, one Day, an Adven- 
ture he once had with a Pic. This Lady had Wit, as well 
as Beauty, at Will; and made it her Buſineſs to pain 
Hearts, for no other Reaſon, but to railly the Torments 
of her Lovers. She would make great Advances to in- 
fnare Men, but without any manner of Secrvple break off 
when there was no Provocation. Her Il-Nature and Va- 
nity made my Friend very caſily Proof againſt the Cha ms 
of her Wit and Converſation; but her beauteous Por in, 
inſtead of being blemiſhed by her Falſhood and Incon- 
ſtancy, every Day increaſed upon him, and ſhe had new 
Attractions every time he ſaw her. When ſte obſerved 
WI. IL irrevocably her Slave. The t egan to uſe him as ſuch, 
and. after many ſteps towards ſuch a Cruelty, fhe at 1.ſt 
utterly baniſhed him. The unhappy Lover ſtroye in vain, 
dy ſer vile Epiſtles, to revoke his Doom; till at length be 
was forced to the laſt Refuge, a round Sum of Mony to 
her Maid. This corrupt Attendant placed him early in the 
Morning behind the Hangings in her Miſtreſs's Dreſſing- 
Room. He ſlood very ccnveniently to obſerve, without 
being ſeen. The Pict begins the Face ſhe deſigned to wear 
that Day, and J have heard him proteſt ſhe had worked 
a full half Hour before he knew her to be the ſame Wo- 
man. As foon as he ſaw the Dawn of that Complexion, 
for which he had fo long languiſt ed, hethought fit to break 
kom his Concealment, repeating that of Cowley: 


Th' adorning Tl ee with ſo much Art, 
Is but a barb'rous Skill; 

*Tis like the Pois ning of a Dart, 
Joo apt before to kill, 
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” THF PiX ſtood before him in the utmoſt Confuſiong 

ith the prettieſt Smirk imaginable on the finiſhed fide of 
ker Face, pale as Aſhes onthe other. Hontycoms ſeized 
all her Gally-pots and Waſhes, and carried off his Hand- 
kerchief full of Bruſhes, ſcraps of Spaniſh Wool, and Phials 


of Unguents. The Lady went into the Country, the Lo- 


yer was cured. ; 
4 I'T is certain no Faith ought to be kept with Cheats, 


and an Oath made to a Pic is of it ſelf void. I would 
therefore exhort all the Britiſß Ladies to ſingle them out; 
nor do T know any but Lindamira who ſhould be exem 

from Diſcovery; for her own Complexion is ſo delicate, 
that ſhe ought to be allowed the Covering it with Paint, 
as a Puniſhment for chuſing to be the worſt Piece of Art 
extant, inſtead of the Maſter-piece of Nature, As for my 
part, who have no Expectations from Women, and con- 
lider them only as they are Part of the Species, I do not 
half ſo much fear offending a Beauty as a Woman of 
Senſe; I ſhall therefore produce ſeveral Faces which have 
been in Publick this many Years, and never appeared; it 
Will be a very pretty Entertainment in the Play-houſe, 


(when I have aboliſhed this Cuſtom) to ſee ſo many Ladies, 
when they firſt lay it down, mcog. in their own Faces. 


IN the mean time, as a Pattern for improving their 
Charms, let the Sex ſtudy the agreeable Statira. Her Fea- 
tures are enlivened with the Chearfulneſs of her Mind, and 

ood Numcur gives an Alacrity to her Eyes. She is Grace- 

| without affecting an Air, and Unconcerned without 
Nin Careleſs. Her having no manner of Art in her 

ind, makes her want none in her Perſon. | 

HOW like is this Lady, and how unlike is a Pic, to- 
that Deſcription Dr, Donne gives of his Miſtreſs? 


—— Her pure and eloquent Blood 
Spoke m her Cheeks, and ſo diſtmely wrought, 
That one would almoſt ſay hen Body thought, 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 

4 young Gentlewoman of about Nineteen Years of Age” 
(red in the Family of a Perſon of Quality lately deceaſed} 
a Paints the fineſt Fleſh-colour, wants a Place, and 18. 

to 
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to be heard of at the Houſe of Minheer Groteſque, a Dutch 
Painter in Berbican. 

N. B. She is alſo well skilled in the Drapery-part, ard 
pars an Hoods and mixes Ribbons ſo as to ſuit the Colours of 
the Face with greas Art and Succeſs. R 


i URIC = ; FI 2; I) 8 2 
Ne 42. Wedneſday, April 18. 


* — 


Oargauam mugire putts namus aut mare Thuſcum, 
Tanto cum firepive * ſpectlantur, && - 

| Divitiaque peregrina; quibus oblitus actor 
Cum feetit in Scena, coucurrit dextera lava. 

Dixit ad aliquid? Nil ſane. Quid placet ergo? 
Lana Terentine violas imitata venenso. Hor. 


RISTOTL E has obſerved, That ordinary Writer; 
A in Tragedy endeavour to raiſe Terror and Pity i: 
| their Audience, not by proper Sentiments and Ex- 
2 but by the Dreſſes and Decorations of the Stage. 

here is ſomething of this kind very ridiculous in the 
Engliſh Theatre, When the Author has a Mind to terri- 
fie us, it thunders; When he would make us melancho- 
ly, the Stage is darkened. But among all our tragick Ar- 
tices, I ar the moſt offended at thoſe which are made 
uſe of to inſpire us with magnificent Ideas of the Perſons 
that . The ordinary Method of making a Hero, 
is to clap a huge Plume of Feathers upon his Head, whick 
riſes ſo very high, that there is often a greater Leng: 
from his Chin to the Top of his Head, than to the Sole 
of his Foot. One would believe, that we thought 1 


great Man and a tall Man the fame thing. This very 


much embarraſſes the Actor, who is forced te hold his 
Neck extreamiy ſtiff and ſtendy all the while he ſpeaks: 
and notwithſtanding any Anxieties which he pretends for 
his Miſtreſs, his Country, or his Friends, one may {cc 
by his Action, that his greateſt Care and Concern is t0 
keep the Plume of Feathers from falling off his Head. 
For my own part, when J ſee a Man uttering his Com- 

Pants 
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aints under ſuch a Mountain of Feathers, I am apt to 
him rather as an unfortunate Lunatick, than a 


the Head make a great Man, a Princeſs generally receives 


her Grandeur from thoſe addit.onal Incumbrances that 


fall into her Tail: I mean the broad ſweeping Train that 


\ » follows her in all her Motions, and finds conſtant Em- 


ployment for a Boy who ſtands behind her to open and 
ſpread it to Advantage. I do not know how others are 
affected at this Sight, but, I muſt confeſs, my Eyes are 
wholly taken up with the Page's Part; and as for the 
Queen, 1 am not fo attentive to any thing ſhe ſpeaks, as 
to the right adjuſting of her Train, leſt it ſhould chance 
to trip up her Heels, or incommode her, as ſhe walks to 
and fro upon the Stage. It is, in my Opinion, a very 
odd Spectacle, to ſec a Queen venting her Paſſion in a 
diſordered Motion, and a little Boy taking care all the 
while that they do not ruffle the Tail of her Gown, The 
Parts that the two Perſons act on the Stage at the Game 
Time, are very different: The Princeſs is afraid left ſhe 
ſhould incur the Diſpleaſure of the King her Father, or 
loſe the Hero her Lover, whilſt her Attendant is only 
concerned leſt ſhe ſhould entangle her Feet in her Petti- 
coat. 

WE are told, That an ancient Tragick Poet, to move 
the Pity of his Audience for his exiled Kings and di- 
ſtreſſed Heroes, uſed to make the Actors repreſent them 
in Dreſſes and Cloaths that were thread-bare and decayed. 
This Artifice for moving Pity, ſeems as ill-contrived, as 
that we have been ſpeaking of to inſpire us with a great 
Idea of the Perſons introduced upon the Stage. In ſhort, 
I would have our Conceptions raiſed by the Dignity of 
Thought and Sublimity of Expreſſion, rather than by a 
Train of Rabes or a Plume of Feathers. 

ANOTHER mechanical Method of making preat 
Men, and adding Dignity to Kings and Queens, is to ac- 
company them with Halberts and Battle axes. Two or 
three Shifters of Scenes, with the two Candle- ſnuffers, 
make up a compleat Body of Guards upon the Engliſh 
Stage; and by the Addition of a few Porters dreſſed in 
led Coats, can repreſent above a dozen Legions, I have 

8 ſome 
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fometimes ſeen a Couple of Armies drawn up together 
upon the Stage, when the Poet has been diſpoſed to do 

onour to his Generals, It is impoflible for the Rez. 
der's Imagination to multiply Twenty Men into ſuch pro. 


digious Multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hun. + 


dred thouſand Soldiers are fighting in a Room of forty or 
fifty Yards in Compaſs. Incidents of ſuch nature ſhould 
be told, not reprefented. 


| Non tamen mtus 
Digna geri promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles 


Ex eculis, que mox narret facundia preſens. Hor, 


Yet there are things improper for a Scene, 
Which Men of Fudgment only wiltvelate. 
Ld. Roscommon, 


I ſhould therefore, in this Particular, recommend tc 
my Countrymen the Example of the French Stage, where 
the Kings and Queens always appear unattended, and 
leave their Guards behind the Scenes. I ſhould likewil: 
be glad if we imitated the French in baniſhing from our 
Stage the Noiſe of Drums, Trumpets, ard Huzzas, 
which is fometimes ſo very great, that when there is 
Battel in the Hay - Marge t Theatre, one may hear it as f 
as Charing-Oroſe. 

have here only touched upon thoſe Particulars which 
are made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the Perſons of 1 
Tragedy; and ſhall ſkew in another Paper the ſeveral Ex- 
pedients which are practiſed by Authors of a vulgar Ge- 
nius to move Terror, Pity, or Admiration, in their 
Hearers. 

THE Taylor and the Paicter often contribute to the 
Succeſs of a Tragedy more than the Poet, Scencs aſſect 
ordinary Minds as much as Speeches; and our Actors ate 
very ſenſible, that a well-dreſſed Play has ſometime: 
brought them as full Audiences, as a well-written one 
The 1:alians have a very good Phraſe to expreſs this Ar: 
of impoling. upon the Spectators by Appearances; They 

call it the Fourberia della Scena, The Knavery or trick/h 
Part of the Drama. Put however the Show and Outlide 
of the Tragedy may work upon the Vulgar, the _ 
under 
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underſtanding Part of the Audience immediately ſee thro", 
it, and deſpiſe it. | 

A good Poet will give the Reader a more lively Idea 
of an Army or a Battel in a Deſeription, than if he actu- 
ally ſaw them drawn up in Squadrons and Battalions, or. 
engaged in the Confuſion of a Fight. Our Minds ſhould, 
be opened to great Conceptions, and inflamed with glo- 
rious Sentiments, by what the Actor ſpeaks, more than 
by what he appears. Can all the Trappings or Equipage 
of a King or Hero, give Brutus half that Pomp md Maje- 
ſty which he receives from a few Lines in Shakeſpear ? C 


TONNE NSC REY 
Ne 43. Thur ſday, April 19. 


He tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere Sub jectis, & debellare Superbos. Virg. 


HERE are Crowds of Men, whoſe great Misfor- 

tune it is that they were not bound to Mechanick Arts 

or Trades; it being abſolutely neceſſary for them 
to be led by ſome continual Task or Employment. Theſe 
are ſuch as we commonly 'call Dull Fellows ; Perſons 
who for want of ſomething to do, out of a certain Va- 
cancy of Thought, rather than Curioſity, are ever med- 
ding with things for which they are unfit, I cannot give 
you a Notion of them better than by preſenting you with 
Letter from a Gentleman, who belongs to a Society of 
this Order of Men, reſiding at Oxford. 


Rs Oxford, April 13. 1711. 
4182 Four a Clock in the Morning. 

I ſome of your late Speculations, I find ſome Sket- 
: ches toward an Hiſtory of Clubs: But you ſeem to 
* to fhew them in Omewhat too ludicrous a Light. 
„ have well weighed that Matter, and think that the 
mas Roi. Negotiations may beſt be carried on in ſuch 
: flemblies. I hall therefore, for the good of Mankind, 

(which, I truft, you and I are equally concerned for) 


: Propoſe an Inſtitution of that Nature for Example ſake. 


S I 
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*I muſt confeſs the Deſign and Tranſactions of to, 
many Clubs are trifling, and manifeſtly of no Conſe. 
* quence to the Nation or Publick Weal: Thoſe 1! give 
you up. But you muſt do me then the Juſtice to own, 
that nothing can be more uſeful or laudable, than the 
* Scheme we . To avoid Nicknames and Wi:- 
* ticiſms, we call our ſelves The Hebdomadal Meeting: Ou 
* Prefident continues for a Year at leaſt, and ſometim:; 
four or five: We are all Grave, Serious, Deſigning Me, 
* m our Way: We think it our Duty, as far as in us lies, 
to take care the Conſtitution receives no Harm. 
Ne quid detrimenti Res capiat publica To cenſure Do- 
* Arines or Facts, Perſons or Things, which we dont 
* likez To ſettle the Nation at home, and carry on the 
War abroad, where and in what manner we ſee fit. 1; 
other People are not of our Opinion, weean't help tha 
* *'Twere better they were. Moreover, we now and then 
* condeſcend to direct, in ſome meaſure, the little Af. 
* fairs of our own Univerſity. 


* VERILY, Mr. SpECTATOR, weere muchoffended 


* at the Act for Importing French Wines: A Bottle or two 
* of good ſolid Edify ing Port, at. honeſt George's, made: 
Night cheer ful, and threw off Reſerve. But this ph. 
p pu French Claret will not only coſt us more Mog, 
but do us leſs Good: Had we been aware of it, beta 
* It had gone too far, I mult tell you, we would have 
* Petitioned to be heard upon that Subject. But let that pals. 
| © I muſt let you know likewiſe, good Sir, that we 
look upon a certain Northern Prince's March in Cor- 
junction with Infidels, to be palpably againſt our good 
Will and Liking; and, for all Monſieur Palmquiſd, a molt 


* dangerous Innovation; and we are by no means ye . 


* ſure, that ſome People are not at the Bottom on't. At 

* leaſt, my own private Letters leave Room for a Politi- 

© Cian, well vers d in Matters of this Nature, to ſuſped 
* as much, as a penetrating Friend of mine tells me. 

* WE think we have at laſt done the Buſineß withthe 

* Malecontents in Hungary, and ſhall clap up a Peace there. 

* WHAT the Neutrality Army is to do, or what 

* the Army in Flanders, and what two or three other 

& Priaces, is not yet fully determined among us; and ” 
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it were to be wiſhed 
- they uſually undertake ſomething that makes their Wants 
bonſpicuous, by their manner of ſupplying them. 12 
; : þ ſh 


* wait impatiently for the coming in of the next Dyer s, 
* who, you know, is our Authentick Intelligence, 
our Ariſtotle in Politicks. And *tis indeed but fit there 
« ſhould be ſome Dernier Reſort, the abſolute Decider of 
all Controverſies. ; 

* WE were lately informed, that the Gallant Train d- 
© Bands had patroll'd all Night long about the Streets of 
London: We indeed could not imagine any Occaſion for 
* it, we gueſſed not a Tittle on't aforehand, we were in 
nothing of the Secret; and that City Tradeſmen, or 
their Apprentices, ſhould do Duty, or work, during 
the Holidays, we thought abſolutely impoſſible. But 
* Dyer being poſnive in it, and ſome Letters from other 
* People, who had talked with ſome who had it from 
« thoſe who ſhould know, giving ſome Countenance to 
« it, the Chairman reported from the Committee, ap- 
pointed to examine into that Affair, That 'twas Poſhble 
there might be ſomething in't. I have much more to ſay 
« to you, but my two — Friends and Neighbours, Do- 
« minick and Slyboots, are juſt come in, and the Coffee's 
« ready, I am, in the mean time, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Tour Admirer, and Humble Servant, 


Abraham Froth, 


YOU may obſerve the Turn of their Minds tends on- 
ly to Novelty, and not Satisfaction in any thing. It 
would be D Ir to them, to come to Certainty 
in any thing, or that would gravel them, and put an 
end to their Enquiries, which dull Fellows do not make 


for Infor mation, but for Exerciſe, I do not know but 
this may be a very 


we frequently ſee, to wit, that dull Fellows prove very 


good way of accounting for what 


good Men of Buſineſs, Buſineſs relieves them from their 
own natural Heavineſs, by furniſhing them with what to 
do; whereas Buſineſs to Mercurial Men, is an Interrupti- 
on from their real Exiſtence and Happi Tho' the 
dull Part of Mankind are harmlefs in their Amuſements, 
had no vacant Time, becauſe 


K ſe, upon the Merit of having writ a Foſie of a Ring: 
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ſhall ſeldom find a dull Fellow of good Education, but 
(if he happens to have any Leiſure upon his Hands) wil 
turn his Head to one of thoſe two Amuſements, for a! 
Fools of Eminence, Politicks or Poetry. The former cf 
theſe Arts, is the Study of all dull People in general; bu: 
when Dullneſs is lodged in a Perſon of a quick Anima 
Life, it generally exerts it ſelf in Poetry. One might 
bere mention a few Military Writers, who give great En. 
tertainment to the Age, by reaſon that the Stupidity of 
their Heads is quickned by the Alacrity of their Hears, 
This Conſtitution in a dull Fellow, gives Vigour to Ner- 
ſenſe, and makes the Puddle boil, which would otherwie 
Stagnate, The Britiſh Prince, that Celebrated Poem, 
which was written in the Reign of King Charles the Se. 
cond, and deſervedly called by the Wits of that Age I» 
comparable, was the Effect of ſuch an happy Genius aswe 
are ſpeaking of. From among many other Diſticks ro 
leſs to be quoted on this Account, I cannot but recite tb 
two following Lines; 


A Painted Veſt Prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a Naked Pict his Grandſire won. 


HERE if the Poet had not been vivacious, as wel 
as Stupid, he could not, in the Warmth and Hurry of Nos. 
ſenſe, have been capable of forgetting that nei her Prince 
Voltager, nor his Grandfather, could ſtrip a Naked Man ot 
his Doublet; but a Fool of a colder Conſtitution, would 


have flayed to have Flea'd the Pit, and made Buff of hi; 


Skin, for the Wearing of the Conqueror. 

TO bring theſe Obſervations to ſome uſeful Purpoſeot 
Life, what I would propoſe ſhould be, that we imitated 
thoſe wife Nations, wherein every Man learns ſome 
Handy craft Work. Would it not employ a Beau pretti!y 
enough, if inſtead of eternally playing with a Snuff- Box, 
he ſpent ſome part of his Time in making one? Such a 
Method as this would very much conduce to the Publick 
Emolument, by making every Man Living good for ſomc- 


thing: for there would then be no ore Member of Hu- 


man Society, but would have ſome little Pretenſion tor 
fome Degree in it; like him who came to Will's Coftec- 
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No 44. Frida), April 10. 


In quid ego & populus mecum deſideret audi. Hor. 
= A 'MONG the ſeveral Artifices which are put in Pra- 
A ice by the Poets to fill the Minds of an Audience 

with Terror, the firſt Place is due to Thunder and 
Lightning, -which are often made uſe of at the Deſcend- 
ing of a God, or the Riſing of a Ghoſt, at the Vaniſhing 
of a Devil, or at the Death of a Tyrant. I have known 
a Bell introduced into ſeveral Tragedies with good Effect; 
and have ſeen the whole Aſſembly in a very great Alarm 
the while it has been ringing. But there is nothin 
Which delights and terrifies our Engliſh Theatre ſo muc 
#5 a Ghoſt, eſpecially when he appears in a bloody Shirt. 
A Spectre has very often ſaved a Play, though he has done 
nothing but ſtalked acroſs the Stage, or roſe through a 
Cleft of it, and ſunk again without ſpeaking one Word. 
There may be a proper Seaſon for theſe ſeveral Terrors; 
and when they only come in as Aids and Aſſiſtances to 
the Poet, they are not only to be excuſed, but to be ap- 
1 Thus the ſounding of the Clock in Venice pre- 
rved, makes the Hearts of the whole Audience 8 


| and conveys a ſtronger Terror to the Mind, than it is 


flible for Words to do. The Appearance of the Ghoſt 
Hamlet is a Maſter-piece in its kind, and wrought u 
with all the Circumſtances that can create either Attenti- 
on or Horror. The Mind of the Reader is wonderfully 
repared for his Reception by the Diſcourſes that precede 
1 His dumb Behaviour at his firſt Entrance, ſtrikes the 
AImag mation very ſtrongly ;. but every Time he enters, he 
is ſtill more terrifying. Who can read the Speech with 
Which young Hamlet accoſts him, without trembling? 


Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes ! 


+ Ham. Angels and Miniſters of Grace defend us ! 
| : Be thou à Spirit of Health, or L 2 


Goblin damm d; 
Brin 
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Bring with thee Airs from Heav'n, or Blaſts from Hell; 
Be thy Event wicked or charitable; 
Thou com ſt in ſuch a queſtionable Shape 
That I will ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane: Oh Oh! Anſwer me, 
* Let me not burſt in Ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canonix d Bones hearſed in Death, 
Have burſt their Cearments? Why the Sepulchre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn d, 
Hach op d his ponderous and Marble Faws 
To caft thee up again? What may this mean ? 
That thou dead Coarſe again in compleat Steel 
Reviſit'ſt thus the Glimpſes of the Moon, 
ing Night bideoxs ? 


1 do not therefore find Fault with the Artifices abore 


mentioned when they are introduced with Skill, and a 


companied by proportionable Sentiments and Expreſſion: 
in 2 2 5 ä hel Mach 
OR the movin Pity, our principal Machine ii 
the Handkerchief; = A in on Tragedics, 
we ſhould not know very often that the Perſons are in 
Diftreſs by any thing they ſay, if they did not from time 
to time apply their Handkerchiefs to their Eyes, Far bt 
it from me to think of baniſhing this Inſtrument of Sor- 
tow from the Stage; I know a Tragedy could not ſubſil 


without it: All that I would contend for, is, to keep t 


from being miſapplicd. In a Word, I would have tht 
Actor's Ton ympathize with his Eyes. 

A diſconſolate Mother, with a Child in her Hand, ha 
frequently drawn Compaſſion from the Audience, and 
has therefore gained a Place in ſeveral Tragedies. A Mo- 
dern Writer, that obſerved how this had took in othe! 
Plays, being reſolved to double the Diſtreſs, and melt h- 
Audience twice as much as thoſe before him had dons, 
brought a Princeſs upon the Stage with a little Boy i 
one Hand and a Girl in the other. This too had a ven 
good Effect. A third Poet being reſolved to out-wr''t 
all his Predeceſſors, a few Years ago introduced thi: 
Children, with great Succeſs: And, as I am informed. 
young Gentleman, who is fully determined to break 
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ot obdurate Hearts, has a Tragedy by him, where the 
2 Perſon that appears upon Stage, is an afflicted 
Widow in her Mou - Weeds, with half a Dozen fa- 
merleſs Children ng her, like thoſe that uſually 
Hang about the Figure of Charity. Thus ſeveral Incidents 
at are beautiful in a good Writer, become ridiculous by 
Falling into the Hands of a bad one. 3 | 
+ BUT among all our Methods of moving Pity or Ter- 
For, there is none fo abſurd and barbarous, and what 
more expoſes us to the Contempt and Ridicule of our 
Keighbours, than that dreadful butchering of oneanother, 
which is very frequent upon the Engliſh Stage. To de- 
Heht in ſecing Men ſtabbed, ed, racked, or im- 
Paled, is certainly the Sign of a cruel Temper: And as 
this is often practiſed before the Britiſh Audience, ſeveral 
French Criticks, who think theſe are grateful $ lesto 


Fig Occaſion from them to repreſent us a People that 
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light in Blood. It is indeed very odd, to ſee our Stage 
wed with Carcaſſes in the laſt Scene of a 9 $ 
ard to obſerve in the Ward-robe of the Play-houſe ſeveral 
Daggers, Poniards, Wheels, Bowls for Poiſon, and many 
@ther Inftruments of Death. Murders and Executions are 
aways traaſacted behind the Scenes in the French Thea- 
te: which in general is very agreeable to the Manners 
of a polite and civilized People: But as there are no Ex- 
geptions to this Rule on the French Stage, it leads them 
Ko Abſurdities almoſt as ridiculous as that which falls 
under our prefent Cenſure. I remember in the famous 
Olay of Corneille, written upon the Subject of the Horatic - 
and Curiatii; the fierce young Hero who had overcome 
the Curiatii one after another, (inſtead of being congratu- 
Tited by his Siſter for his Victory, being upbraided by her 
. having (lain her Lover) in the Height of his Paſſion and 
eſentment kills her. If any thing could extenuate ſo 
protal an Action, it would be the doing of it on a ſudden, 
fore the Semtiments of Nature, Reaſon, or Manhood 
ould take Place in him. However, to avoid publick Blood- 
Fed, as ſoon as his Paſſion is wrought to its Height, he 
follows his Siſter the whole length of the Stage, and for- 
bears killing her till they are both withdrawn behind the 
Scenes. I mult confeſs, had he murder d her before the 


ft JN Audi- 
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Audience, the Indecency might have been ter; but x 


it is, it appears very unnatural, and looks like killing in 
cold Blood. To give my Opinion upon this Cale ; th: 
Fact ought not to have been repreſented, but to hay: 
been told, if there was any Occaſion for it. 
IT may not be unacceptable to the Reader, to ſee how 
Sophocles has conducted a Tragedy under the like delica: 
Circumſtances. Oreſtes was in the ſame Condition win 
Hamlet in Shakeſpear, his Mother having murdered his + 
ther, and taken Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom in Conſpiracy 
with her Adulterer. That young Prince therefore, bei 
determined to revenge his Father's Death upon thoſe wh 
filled his Throne, conveys himſelf by a beautiful Strat: 
em into his Mother's Apartment, with a Reſolution v 
ill her. But becauſe ſuch a Spectacle would have be 
too ſhocking to the Audience, this dreadful Reſolution 
executed behind the Scenes: The Mother is heard can 
out to her Son for Mercy; and the Son anſwering be 
that ſhe ſhewed no Mercy to his Father: After whic 
ſhe ſlirieks out that ſhe is wounded, and by what follos 
we find that ſhe is ſlain. I do not remember that in n: 
of our Plays there are Speeches made behind the Scere: 
though there are other Inſtances of this Nature to be 
with in thoſe of the Ancients: And I believe my Rez: 


will agree with me, that there is ſomething infinite 


more affecting in this dreadful Dialogue between the h 
ther and her Son behind the Scenes, = could have ber 
in any thing tranſacted before the Audience. Oreſtes in 
mediately after meets the Uſurper at the Entrance of |: 
Palace; and by a very happy Thought of the Poet avoi. 
| killing him before the Audience, by telling him that it 
ſhould live ſome Time in his preſent Bitterneſs of $0: 
before he would diſpatch him, and by ordering him 
retire into that part of the Palace where he had lain {« 
Father, whoſe Murther he would revenge in the ver 
ſame Place where it was committed. By this Means tit 


Poet obſerves that Decency, which Horace afterwards et- 


bliſhed by a Rule, of forbearing to commit Parricides 
unnatural Murthers before the Audience. 


Nec coram populo natos Medea trucidet. 
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Let not Medea draw her murth'ring Knife, 
And ſpill her Childrens Blood upon the Stage. 


The French have therefore refined too much upon Horace's 
ule, who never deſigned to baniſh all Kinds of Death 


Lom the Stage; but only ſuch as had too much Horror 


them, and which would have a better Effect upon the 
udience when tranſacted behind the Scenes. I would 
erefore recommend to my Countrymen the Practice of 
e ancient Poets, who were very ſparing of their publick 
xecutions, and rather choſe to perform them behind the 
enes, if it could be done with as great an Effect upon 
e Audience. At the fame Time I muſt obſerve, that 
Gough the devoted Perſons of the Tragedy were ſeldom 
ain before the Audience, which has generally ſomething 
Aidiculous in it, their Bodies were often produced after 
their Death, which has always in it ſomething melancho- 
= terrifying; ſo that the killing on the Stage does not 
m to have been avoided only as an Indecency, but alto 
an Improbability. 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 
Aut in Avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in angues:, 
F uodeungque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi, lor. 


p 
Medea muſt not draw her muril/ ring Knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid Feaſt repare; 

> Cadmus and Progne's e =P 

» (She to a Swallow turn'd, he to a Snake) 
Aud whatſoever contradicts my Senſe, 

I hate to ſee, and never can believe. 


Ld. RoscomMmor: 


I have now gone through the ſeveral dramati 
| matick Inven- 
ti whats are made ule of by the ignorant Poets os the 
b 1 e Place of Tragedy, and by the skilful to improve 
3 tome of which I could wiſh entirely rejected, and 
e reſt to be uſed with Caution. It would be an endleſ 


Lack to conſider Comedy in the ſame Light, and to men- 
{mul Wits put in practice 
1 to 


1 the innumerable Shifts that 
Vo L. I. 
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to raiſe a Laugh. Bullock in a ſhort Coat, and Norris in; 
long one, ſeldom fail of this Effect. In ordinary Come. 
dies, a broad and a narrow brim'd Hat are different Cha. 
racters. Sometimes the Wit of the Scene lies in a Shou. 
der- Belt, and ſometimes in a Pair of Whiskers. A Love 
running about the Stage, which his Head peeping out of 
2 Barrel, was thought a very good Jeſt in King Charl: 
the Secor.d's Time; and invented by one of the firſt Wir: 
of that Age. But becauſe Ridicule is not ſo delicate x 
Compaſſion, and becauſe the Objects that make us laugi - 
are infinitely more numerous than thoſe that make u; 
weep, there is a much greater Latitude for Comick tha 
Tragick Artifices, and by conſequence a much greater 1: 
dulgence to be allowed them. ( 


DDD 
Ne 45. Saturday, April 21. 


3 


Natio Comæ da eft Jay. 


HERE is nothing which I more defire than a: 

and honourable Peace, tho' at the ſame time 1: 

very apprehenſive of many ill Conſequences c. 
may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our Polit: 
but to our Manners, What an Inundation of Ribbv 
and Brocades will break in upon us? What Peas 
Laughter and Impertinence ſhall we be expoſed to? 
the Prevention of theſe great Evils, I could heartily w: 
that there was an Act of Parliament for Prohibiting a 
Importation of French Fopperies. 

THE Female Inhabitants of our Iſland have alter 
received very ſtrong Impreſſions from this ludicrous 
tion, tho' by the Length of the War (as there is no 
which has not ſome Good attending it) they are pie” 
well worn out and TR. I remember the !! 
when ſome of our well-bred Country- Women kept e 
Valet de Chambre, becauſe, forſooth, a Man was m 
more handy about them than one of their own Sen 
my ſelf have ſeen one of theſe Male Acigails trippig 
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out the Room with a Looking - Glaſs in his Hand, and 
Scombing his Lady's Hair a whole Morning together. 
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hether or no there was 15 Truth in the Story of a 
ady's being got with Child by one of theſe her Hand- 


Smaids I cannot tell, but I think at preſent the whole Race 
of them is extinct in our own Country. 


ABOUT the Time that ſeveral of our Sex were ta- 


Ken into this kind of Service, the Ladies likewiſe brought 
vp the Faſhion of receiving Vilits in their Beds, It was 
then looked upon as a Piece of Ill Breeding for a Woman 


{Ko refuſe to ſee a Man, becauſe ſhe was not ſtirring; and 
Porter would have been thought unfit for his Place, 
that could have made ſo aukward an Excuſe. As I love to 
ee every thing that is new, I once prevailed upon m 
end WiLL HonEyYcowms to carry me along wit 
m to one of theſe Travelled Ladies, deſiring him, at the 
me time, to preſent me as a Foreigner who could not 
Peak Engliſh, that fo I might not be obliged to bear a 
rt in the Diſcourſe. The Lady, tho? willing to appear 
Indreſt, had put on her beſt Looks, and painted her ſelf 
for our Reception. Her Hair appeared in a very nice Diſ- 
der, as the Night-Gown which was thrown upon her 
oulders was ruffled with great Care. For my Part, I 
ſo ſhocked with every thing which looks immodeſt 
the Fair Sex, that I could not forbear taking off my 
ye from her when ſhe moved in her Bed, and was in 
We greateſt Confulion imaginable every time ſhe ſtirred a 
or an Arm, As the Coquets, who introduced this 
Suitom, grew old, they left it off by degrees; well 
Dowing that a Woman of Threeſcore may kick and 
Wmble her Heart out, without making any Impreſſions, 
% *EMPRONTA is at preſent the moſt proteſt Admi- 


of the French Nation, but is ſo modeſt as to admit 


Er Vilitants no farther than her Toilet. It is a very odd 
Weht that beautiful Creature makes, when ſhe is talkin 
Fouicks with her Trefles flowing about her Shoulders, 
$4 examining that Face in the Glaſs, which does ſuch 
xecution upon all the Male Standers-by. How prettily 
es ſhe divide her Diſcourſe between her Woman and 
JW Viſitants? What ſprightly Tranſitions does ſhe make 
m an Opera or a Sermon, 1 an Ivory Comb or a Pin- 


2 Cuſhion ? 
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Cuſhion? How have I been pleaſed to ſec her interrupted 38 Th 
in an Account of her Travels, by a Meſſage to her Foot. 48 ba 
man? and holding her Tongue, in the midſt of a Moral remo 
Reflection, by applying the Tip-of it to a Patch? 11 


THERE is nothing which expoſes a Woman to gre» WW moſt 
ter Dangers, than that Gaiety and Airineſs of Temper, 1 
which are natural to moſt of the Sex. It ſhould be there. 


rove 
fore the Concern of every wiſe and virtuous Woman, to | vat 
keep this Sprightlineſs from degenerating into Levity. On Peopl 
the contrary, the whole Diſcourſe and Behaviour of the ſu ver 
French is to make the Sex more Fantaſtical, or (as they Þ * Peopl 
are pleaſed to term it) more awakened, than is conſiſtent it. 
either with Virtue or Diſcretion. To ſpeak Loud in Pub- Ay 
lick Aſſemblies, to let every one hear you talk of Thing; of the 
that ſhould only be mentioned in Private, or in Whiſper, ing, 2 
are looked upon as Parts of a refined Education. At the hard \ 
Fame time, a Bluſh is unfaſhionable, and Silence more i- occafic 
bred than any thing that can be ſpoken. In ſhort, Diſcre W# liteneſ 
tion and Modeſty, which in all other Ages and Countris dy of 
have been regarded as the greateſt Ornaments of the Fi: uſe of 
Sex, are conſidered as the Ingredients of narrow Conve: it righ 
ſation, and Family Behaviour. ber. 
SOME Years ago I was at the Tragedy of Mache Im 
and unfortunately placed my ſelf under a Woman of Qu- ny Lad 
lity that is ſince Dead; who, as I found by the Noiſe (i: witho 
made, was newly returned from France. A little befor WH with t 
the riſing of the Curtain, ſhe broke out into a loud Sol- that th. 
loquy, When will the dear Mit ches enter? and immediate, are gre 
upon their firſt Appearance, asked a Lady that fate the all their 
Boxes from her, on her Right Hand, if thoſe Witchs|# a Wor 
were not charming Creatures. A little after, as Berterin betray | 
was in one of the fineſt Speeches of the Play, ſhe ſhook ſhe cou 
her Fan at another Lady, who fate as far on the Lr » 


Hand, and told her with a Whiſper, that might be he: 
all over the Pit, We muſt not expect to ſee Balloon ti 
Night. Not long after, calling out to a young Barone 
by his Name, who ſate three Seats before me, ſhe ase, 
him whether Macberhs Wife was ſtill alive; and betor 
he could give an Anſwer, fell a talking of the Ghoſt * 
Banquo, She had by this time formed a little Auie!c 
to her ſelf, and fixed the Attention of all about her, 4 
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as J had a mind to hear the Play, I got out of the Sphere 
of her Impertinence, and planted my ſelf in one of the 
remoteſt Corners of the Pit. | 

THIS pretty Childiſhneſs of Behaviour is one of the 
moſt refined Parts of Coquetry, and is not to be atrained 
in Perfection, by Ladies that do not Travel for their Im- 
provement. A natural and unconſtrained Behaviour has 
ſomething in it ſo agreeable, that it is no wonder to ſec 
People endeavouring after it, But at the ſame time, it is 
ſo very hard to hit, when it is not Born with us, that 
People often make themſelves Ridiculous in attempting 
It, 

A very ingenious French Author tells us, that the Ladies 
of the Court of France, in his Time, thought it ill Breed- 
ing, and a kind of Female Pedantry, to pronounce an 
hard Word right; for which Reaſon they took frequent 
occaſion to uſe hard Words, that they might ſhew a Po- 
liteneſs in murdering them. He further adds, that a La- 
dy of ſome Quality at Court, having accidentally made 
uſe of an had Word in a proper Place, and pronounced 
f right, the whole Aſſembly was out of Countenance for 

er. | 

I muſt however be ſo juſt to own, that there are ma- 
ny Ladies who have Travelled ſeveral thouſinds of Miles 
without being the worſe for it, and have brought Home 
with them all the Modeſty, Diſcretion, and good Senſe, 
that they went Abroad with. As on the contrary, there 
are great Numbers of Travelled I adies, who have lived 
all their Days within the Smoak of London. I have known 
a Woman that never was out of the Pariſh of St. Fames's 
betray as many Foreign Fopperies in her Carriage, as 
ſhe could have Gl up in half the Countries of Eu- 
rope, C 


Monday, 


Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. Ovid, 


HEN I want Materials for this Paper, it is wy 
w Cuftom to go abroad in queſt of Game; ard 
when I meet any Subject, I take the 
firſt Opportunity of ſetting down an Hint of it us 
on Paper. 


my Correſpondents, and if I find any thing ſuggeſted in 


1 


them that may afford Matter of Speculation, I iikewit | 


enter a Minute of it in my Collection of Materials. By 
this Means I frequently carry about me a whole Shect- 
full of Hints, that would look like a Rhapledy of Non 
ſenſe to any Body but my ſelf: There is nothing in them 
but Obſcurity and Confuſion, Raving and Incontliſtency, 
In ſhort, they are my Speculations in the fir ſt Principles, 


that (like the World in its Chaos) are void of ail Light, 


Diſtinction, and Order, 

ABOUT a Week ſince there ha 
odd Accident, by reaſon of one of theſe my Papers of 
Minutes which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's 


Coffee-houſe, where the Auctions are uſually kept. Be- 


fore I miſſed it, there were a Clufter of People who had 
found it, and were diverting themſelves with it at ore 


End of the Coffee-houſe: It had raiſed ſo much Laugh- Þ 


ter among them befere I had obſerved what they were 


about, that I had not the Courage to own it. The Boy Þ 


of the Coffec-houſe, when they had done with it, car- 
ricd it about in his Hand, asking every Body if they had 
dropped a written Paper; but no Body challenging it, he 
was ordered by thoſe merry Gentlemen who had betore 


peruſed it, to get up into the Auction Pulpit, and read . 


to the whole Room, that if any one would own it, they 
might. The Boy accordingly mounted the Pulpit, and 
with a very audible Voice read as follows. 


MINUT ES. 


At the ſame time I look into the Letters «i þ 


to me a vf 
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Sir Roo ER DE CoveRLY's Country Seat — Yes, 


> for I hate long Speeches 


Relief to Envy 
feſſions 
ting an Ham of Bacon 

Cano — Procraitination 
Red Lions, Hogs in Armour 
| Admiſſion into the Ugly Club ——Beau- 
ftr, how improveable -— Families of true and falſe Hu- 
mour —— The P:rrot's School-Miſtreſs 
No Man to be an Hero of a Tragedy un- 
Letters from Flow- 


Fidlers ſolus. 


half Briti/h 
der fx Foot 


Lion by Trade a Taylor 


King Latinus a Recruit 
Weſtminſter- Abby 


Club of Sighers 


| Query, if a goed Chriſtian 
may be a Conjurer— Childermas-day, Saltſeller, Houle- 
Dog, Screech-Ow!l, Cricket 
d, in the good Ship called the Achilles. Yarico 
Egreſcitque medendo— Ghoſts 


Mr. Thomas Inkle of Lon- 


The Lady's Libra- 
| Dromedary cal- 
led Bucephalus ——Equipage the Lady's ſummum bonum 
Charles Lillie to be taken Notice of Short Face 
Redundancies in the three Pro- 
[ew devou- 
Grand 
April Fools — Blue Boars, 
Enter a King and two 


Face half Pic 


er-Pots, Elbow-Chairs, Tapeſtry-Figures, Lion, Thunder 
—— The Bel rings to the Puppet-Shovw —— Old Woman 


with a Beard married to a ſmock- faced Boy 


My next 


Coat to be turned up with Blue — Fable of Tongs and 


n Clocks to them 


poem in Patch-work 


he Ogle-Maſter. 


+ Gridiron — Flower Dyers——The Soldier's Prayer —- 
Thank ye for nothing, ſays the Gally-Pot 

Stockings, with — 4 

Cudgels, Drum-ſticks 


Paitolus in 
Bamboos, 
Slip of my Landlady's eldeſt 
Daughter — The black Mare with a Star in her Fore- 
bead The Barber's Pole 
Coat-pocket 
rae! Circumſtances 
gravis eſt percuſſus Achilles 


Wir. . Honey comMB's 
Ceſar's Brhaviour and my own in Pa- 


Nulli 


The Female Conventicler 


The reading of this Paper made the whole Coffee- 
houſe very merry; ſome of them concluded it was writ- 
ten by a Madman, and others by ſome Body that hail 
been taking Notes out of the Spectator. One who had 


h 
Kerl 


pearance of a very ſubſtantial Citizen, told us, with 
politick Winks and Nods, that he wiſhed there 


14 


Was 
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was no more in the Paper than what was expreſſed n 


it: That for his part, he looked upon the Dromedan 


the Gridiron, and the Barber's Pole, to ſignifie ſomethiry L 


more than what is uſually meant by thoſe Words; ant 


that he thought the Coffee- man could not do better, tha 


to carry the Paper to one of the Secretarics of State. Hz 
further added, that he did not like the Name of the ou: 
landiſh Man with the Golden Clock in his Stockings. 4 
young 0 Scholar, who chanced to be with his Unc: 
at the Cotice-houſe, diſcovered to us who this Pachola 
was; and by that Means turned the whole Scheme of this 


worthy Citizen into Ridicule. While they were makin | 


their ſeveral Conjectures upon this innocent Paper, | 
re:ched out my Arm to the Boy, as he was coming ou! 
of the Pulpit, to give it me; which he did according, 


This drew the Eyes of the whole Company upon me; Þ 
but after having caſt a curſory G'ance over it, and ſhook Þ 


my Head twice or thiice at the rcading of it, I rwiſted i: 


into a kind of Match, and litt my Pipe with it. My pro- 
found Silence, together with the Steadineſs of my Coun- Þ 


tenance, and the Gravity of my Behaviour during thi: 
whole Tranſaction, raiſed a very loud Laugh on all Side: 
of me; but as J had eſcaped all Suſpicion of being the 
Author, I was very well ſatisfied, and applying my {| 
to my Pipe and the Poſtman, took no further Notice t 
any thing that pafſed about me. 

M 


above half the Contents of the foregoing Paper; and wil 


eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe Subjects which are yet untouch- F | 


ed, were ſuch Proviſions as I had made for his future 
Entertainment. But as I have been unluckily prevented 
by this Accident, I ſhall only give him the Letters which 
relate to the two laſt Hints, The firſt of them I ſhout 
not have publiſhed, were I not informed that there is 
many an Husband who ſuffers very much in his private 


Affairs by the indiſcreet Zeal of ſuch a Partner as um 


hereafter mentioned; to whom I may apply the barbaror; 
Inſcription quoted by the Eiſt op of Salisbury in his Tra- 
vels; Dum nimia pia eſt, ſacta eſt impia. 
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SIX, 
Am one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued 
« with a Goſpel-Goſſip, ſo common among Ditlen- 


* «© Church-Meetings at Noon, and Preparation-Sermons at 
Night, take up ſo much of her Time, tis very rare ſhe 
* ( knows what we have for Dinner, unleſs when the 
* « Preacher is to be at it. With him come a Tribe, all 
N * Brothers and Siſters it ſeems; while others, really ſuch, 
* «© re deemed no Relations. If at any time I have her 
Com alone, ſhe is a meer Sermon Popgun, repeat- 
| © ing rF Siſcharging Texts, Proofs, and Ani ſo 
* tually, that however weary I may go to Bed, the 
* Noſe in my Head will not let me ſleep till towards 
Morning. The Miſery of my Caſe, and great Num- 
bers of ſuch Sufferers, plead your Pity and ſpeedy Re- 
lief; otherwiſe muſt expect, in a little time, to be 
! © lectured, preached, and prayed into Want, unleſs the 
' © Happineſs of being ſooner talked to Death prevent it. 


I am, &C. 
R. G. 


THE ſecond Letter, relating to the Ogling Maſter, 
tuns thus. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


J Am an Iriſh Gentleman, that have travelled many 
* Years for my Improvement; during which time 

I have accompliſſ ed my ſelf in the whole Art of Ogliag, 
as it is at preſeut practiſed in the polite Nations of 
Europe. Being thus qualified, I intend, by the Advice 
of my Friends, to ſet up for an Ogling-Maſter. I teach 


the Church Oyle in the Morning, and the Play houſe 


- * Ogle by Candle-light. I have alſo brought over with 
me a new flying Ogle fit for the Ring; which I teach 
* in the Dusk of the Evening, or in any Hour of the Day 

* by darkning one of my Windows. I have a Manuſcsipt 
by me called The Compleat Ogler, which I ſhall be ready 
do ſhew you upon any Occaſion. In the mean Time, 1 
beg 
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© Advertiſement, and you will very much oblige, 
C Your, CC, 


No 4 
beg you will publiſh the Subſtance of this Letter in 2 1 other th 
triumph 
ſuch Ob 


No 47. 
TH] 


very we 


Ride ſi ſapis— 


R. Hobbs, in his Diſcourſe of Human Natur: 
which, in my humble Opinion, is much the be- 
of all his Works, after ſome very curious Obſe 

vations upon Laughter, concludes thus: * The Paſiion e 
* Laughter is nothing elſe but ſudden Glory ariſing fror 
ſome ſudden Conception of ſome Eminency in our ſelve 
by Compariſon with the Infirmity of others, or withe: 
* own formerly: For Men laugh at the Follies of then 
* ſelves paſt, when they come ſuddenly to Remembrane 
except they bring with them any preſent Diſhonour, 
ACCORDING to this Author, therefore, wit 
we hear a Man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying |: 
is very Merry, we cught to tell him he is very Prou: 
Ard indced, if we look into the bottom of this Matte 
we ſhall-meet with many Obſervations to confirm vs ! 


—— 


his Opinion, Every one laughs at ſome Body that is i 


an inferior State of Folly to himſelf, It was formen 
the Cuſtom for every great Houſe in England to keep 
tame Fool dreſſed in Petticoats, that the Heir of the F+ 
mily might have an opportunity of joking upon him ar: 
diverting himſelf with his Abſurdities. For the ſame Re: 
fon Idiots are ſtill in requeſt in moſt of the Courts 


Germany, where there is not a Prince of any great Miz 


nificence who has not two or three dreſſed, diſtinguiſhec 


undiſputed Fools in his Retinue, whom the reſt of t 


Courtiers are always breaking their Jeſts upon. 

THE Dutch, who are more famous for their Induſir 
and Application, than for Wit and Humour, hang up ir 
ſeveral of their Streets what they call the Sign of the G 
per, that is, the Head of an Idiot dreſſed in a Cap n. 


Fells, and gaping in a moſt immocerate manner: Ihe“ 
a ſtanding Jeſt at Amſterdam, 


Mart. 


: 
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Z THUS every one diverts himſelf with ſome Perſon or 
ina other that is below him in Point of Underſtanding, and 
7 triumphs in the Superiority of his Genius, whilit he has 
ſuch Objects of Deriſion before his Eyes. Mr. Dennis has 
very well expreſſed this in a Couple of humorous Lines, 
vhich are part of a Tranſlation of a Satyr in Monſieur 
: Boileau, 7 


Thus one Fool lolls hi: Tongue out at another, 
And ales his empty Noddle at his Brother. 


Mr. Hobbs's Reflection gives us the Reaſon why the 
Natut Þ inſignificant People above-mentioned are Stirrers up ot 
the beef Laughter among Men of a groſs Taſte : But as the more 
Odſer | underſtanding Part of Mankind do not find their Rilibility 
ſion of affected by ſuch ordinary Objects, it may be worth the 
g for while to examine into the ſeveral Prorocm ives of Laugh- 


— —u 


Hart. N 1 


r ſehe ter in Men of ſuperior Senſe and Know- .. 
vithor ; IN the firſt Place I muſt obſerve, that thine is a Get of 
then 


merry Drolls, whom the common People of Countiics 
brand] admire, and ſeem to love ſo well, that they could eat them, 
our. | according to the old Proverb: I mean thoſe circumforaric- 
, with ous Wits whom every Nation calls by the Name of that 
ying 1 3 Diſh of Meat which it loves beſt. In Holland they arc 
Prout 2 termed Pickled Herrings ; in France, Fean Pottages; in Italy, 
Matte] Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Fach Puddings, Theſe 
n us !Þ merry Wags, from whatſoever Food they receive their 
at 1s 7 Titles, that they may make their Audiences laugh, always 
Orme. appear in a FooPs Coat, and commit ſuch Blunders and 
keep 2 Miſtakes in every Step they take, and every Word they 
the fe utter, as thoſe who liſten to them would be aſhamed ot. 
jim ach BUT this little Triumph of the Underſtanding, under 
me Rer the Diſguiſe of Laughter, is no where more viſible thin 
urts e in that Cuſtom which prevails every where among us on 
at Ma the Firſt Day of the preſent Month, when every Body 
guiſſet takes it in his Head to make as many Fools as he can. In 
t of e proportion as there are more Follics diſcovered, ſo there 
s more Laughter raiſed on this Day than on any other in 
Induſn, the whole Year. A Neighbour of mine, whois a Haber- 
g up daſner by Trade, and a very ſhallowy conceited Fellow, 
the G# | makes his Boaſts that for theſe Ten Years ſucceſſively he 
C:p an has not made leſs than an Hundred April Fools, My Land- 
1b 4 7 lady 
THU 
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lady had a falling out with him about a Fortnight au 
for ſending every one of her Children upon ſome Se 
leſs Errand, as ſhe terms it. Her eldeſt Son went toby 
a Half-penny worth of Inkle at a Shoemaker's; the elde 
Daughter was diſpatched halfa Mile to ſee a Monſter; a 
in ſtort, the whole Family of innocent Children mat 
Atril Fools. Nay my 2 her ſelf did not eſc 
him. This empty Fellow has laughed upon theſe Cer: 
ceits ever ſince. 
THIS Art of Wit is well enough, when confined | 
one Day in a Twelve-month; but there is an ingenigu 
Tribe of Men ſprung up of late Years, who are for mak. 
ing April Fools every Day in the Year, Theſe Gentleme: ] 
are commonly diſtinguiſſiid by the Name of Biter:; iÞþ © 
Race of Men that are perpetually employed in laughing: 
thoſe Miſtakes which are of their own Production. ; 
THUS we ſee, in proportion as one Man is more te. 
fined than another, he chuſes his Fool out of a lower a 
higher Claſs of Mankind; or, to ſpeak in a more Philo 
phical Language, That ſecret Elation and Pride of Her 
which is generally called Laughter, ariſes in him from hi 
comparing himſelf with an Object below him, whethe 


it ſo happens that it be a Natural or an Artificial Fool. 1 
is indeed very poſſible, that the Perſons we laugh at mi 
in the main of their Characters be much wiſer Men tha 


our ſelves; but if they would have us laugh at them, the 


muſt fall ſhort of us in thoſe Reſpects which ſtir up thi 10 


Paſſion. . 
I am afraid I ſhall appear too Abſtracted in my Speco- 


ktions, it I ſhew that when a Man of Wit makes us laug!, £: 


it is by betraying ſome Oddneſs or Infirmity in his owns 
Character, or in the Repreſentation which he makes c. 
otheis ; and that when we laugh at a Brute or even at an 
inanimatethirg, it is at ſome Action or Incident that bears 


a remote Ai.alogy to any Blunder or Abſurdity in realen ; 


able Creaturcs. 


BUT to come into common Life: I ſhall paſs by the 6 


Conlideration of thoſe Stage Coxcombs that are able to 
ſhake a whole Audience, and take Notice of a particular 
fort of Men who are ſuch Provokers of Mirth in Convct— 
ſation, that is impoſſible for a Club or Merry-mecting 
to ſubſiſt without them: I mean thoſe honeſt Ln, 
wal 
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it iat are always expoſed to the Wit and Rallery of their 
Glee RE Well-wifhers and Companions; that are pelted by Men, 
toba Women, and Children, Friends, and Foes, and, in a word, 
cle ſtand as Butts in Converſation, for every one to ſhoot at 
r; chat pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe Butts who are Men 
ma of Wit and Senſe, though by ſome odd Turn of Hu- 
eſcy:Þ mour, ſome unlucky Caſt in their Perſon or Behaviour, 
> Can 


they have always the Misfortune to make the Company 
merry. The Truth of it is, a Man is not qualified * A 
ed Butt, who has not a good deal of Wit and Vivacity, even 
reniouſÞ in the ridiculous Side of his Character. A ſtupid Burt is 
r ma only fit for the Converſation of ordinary People: Men of 
tleme: | Wit require one that will give them Play, and beſtir him- 


ters; ſelf in the abſurd Part of his Behaviour. A Butt with 
hing: 7 theſe Accompliſhments frequently gets the Laugh of his 
: Side, and turns the Ridicule upon him that attacks him. 
ore re- Sir ohm Falſtaff was an Hero of this Species, and gives 
wer a 2 ap Deſcription of himſelf in his Capacity of a Butt, þ 
Philo (8 after the following manner; Men of all forts (ſays that 19 
Hen merry Knight) take a Pride to gird at me. The Brain of | 


rom hi 


Man is not able to invent any thing that tends to Laughter 
vhethe 


more than I invent, or is invented on me. I am not only 
fin in my ſelf, but the Cauſe that Wit is in other Men. C 


pol, It 
at mi 
Mm, they e 
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laugh, 

is o. per multas aditum ſibi ſepe figuras | 

akes 0 Repperit - Ovid, 

n at a: 

it bears Y Correſpondents take it ill if I do not, from 

rea:on- Time to Time, let them know I have received 
. their Letters. The molt effectual Way will be to 

by the © publiſh ſome of them that are upon important SuBjedts : 


able to which I ſþall introduce with a Letter o my own that I 
rticular Wit a Fortnight ago to a Fraternity who thought fit to 
-orver- make me an honorary Member. 
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To the Preſident and Fellows of the Ugly Club. 
May it pleaſe your Deformities, 


61 Have received the Notification of the Honour yy 

have done me, in admitting me into your Soci:ty, 
] acknowledge my Want of Merit, and for that Reaſon 
« ſhall endeavour at all Times to make up my own Fa- 
« lures, by introducing and recommending to the Club 
« Perſons of more undoubted Qualifications than I ca; 
pretend to. I ſhall next Week come down in the Stag: 
« Coach, in order to take my Seat at the Board; and +l 
« bring with me a Candidate of each Sex. The Perſons 
I ſhall preſent to you, are an old Beau and a moderr 
Pic. If they are not ſo eminently gifted by Nature 2. 
our Aſſembly expects, give me leave to ſay their acqui- 
red Uglineſs is greater than any that has ever appeared 
« before you. The Beau has varied his Dreſs every Day 
of his Life for theſe thirty Years paſt, and ſtill a4 
« ded to the Deformity he was born with. The Pic has 
« ſtill greater Merit towards us, and has, ever ſince ſte 
carne to Years of Diſcretion, deſerted the handſome Par- 
ty, and taken all = Pains to acquire the Face in 
which I ſhall preſent her to your Conſideration and Fa- 
vour. I am, Gentlemen, 


Jour meſt obliged, humble Servant, 
The SPECTATOR, 
P. S. © I deſire to know whether you admit People c 
« Quality. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, April 1, 


412 ſhew you there are among us of the vain weak 
«* Sex, ſome that have Honeſty and Fortitude e- 
* nough to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought ſo 
I apply my {elf to you, to beg your Intereſt and Re- 
commendation to the Ugly Club. If my own Word 
will not be taken, (tho' in this Caſe a Woman's mas, 
I can bring credible Witneſs of my Qualifications for 
their Company, whether they inſiſt upon Hair, Fore- 
© head, Eyes, Checks, or Chin; to which I muſt add. 
that 1 find it eaker to ein to my, left Side, than my 

right 


„ 


7 


right. 1 
. — and Mirth, I'll keep up to the Preſident him- 
* * ſelf, All the Favour I'll pretend to is, that as I am the 
© * firſt Woman has appeared deſirous of good Company 
” * and agreeable Converſation, I may take and keep the 
* © upper End of the Table. And indeed I think they want 
2 a Carver, which I can be after as ugly a Manner as 
 * they can wiſh, I deſire your Thoughts of my Claim 
ds ſoon as you can. Add to my Features the Lengthof 
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I am in all Reſpects agreeable: And for 


* my Face, which is full half Yard ; tho' I never knew 
* the Reaſon of it till you gave one for the Shortneſs of 
* yours, If I knew a Name ugly enough to belong to 
© the above-deſcribed Face, I would feign one; but, to 
my unſpeakable Misfortune, my Name is the only diſa- 
* greeabie Prettineſs about me; ſo pr'ythee make one for 
* me that ſignifies all the Deformity in the World: You 
' underſtand Latin, but be ſure bring it in with my being, 
in the Sincerity of my Heart, 
Your moſt frightful Admirer 
and Servant, 


He cat iſſa. 


Vr. SPECTATOR, 

4 Read your Diſcourſe upon Affectation, and from 

* the Remarks made in it examined my own Heart 
* fo ſtrictly, that I thought IJ had found out its moſt 
* ſecret Avenues, with a Reſolution to be aware of them 
* for the future. But alas! to my Sorrow I now under- 
* ſtand, that I have ſeveral Follies which 1 do not know 
* the Root of, I am an old Fellow, and extreamly trou- 
* bled with the Gout; but having always a ſtrong Vani- 
ty towards being pleaſing in the Eyes of Women, I ne- 
ver have a Moment's Eaſe, but I am mounted in high- 
heeled Shoes with a glaſed Wax leather Inſtep. Two 
* Days after a ſevere Fit I was invited to a Friend's Houſe 
in the City, where I believed I ſhould ſee Ladies; and 
with my uſual Complaiſance cripled my ſelf to wait 
upon them: A very {ſumptuous Table, agreeable Com- 
', pany, and kind Reception, were but ſo many impor- 
<wnete Additions to the Torment I was in. A Genvle- 
man 
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man of the Family obſerved my Condition; and ſocn 
© after the Queen's Health, he, in the Preſence of the 
* whole Company, with his own Hands degraded me 


before fine Ladies, to me (who am by Nature a Cox. 


* gation laid upon me, which at that time relieved my 
* Body from a Diſtemper, and will my Mind for eve: 


* Thanks this way. 
. Your moſt humble Servant, 


S IR, Epping, April 18. 


© out, and we have been very well entertainec 


* who repreſent Heroes in a Tragedy. What made your 
« Speculation come very ſeaſonably among us is, that we 
have now est this Place a Company of Strolers, who are 
very far fein offending in the impertinent Splendor of 
the Dram They are ſo far from falling into thele 
« falle Gal ies, that the Stage is here in its origins 
Situation Cart. Alexander the Great was acted by 
a Fellow a Paper Cravat. The next Day, the Ear. 
of Eſſex med to have no Diſtreſs but his Poverty: 


better M-3as to ſhew himſelf a Fop, than by wearing 
Stockings cf different Colours. In a Word, tho' they 


« nerints ge ſtill ſo wretchedly poor, that without you 
can fte to ſend us the Furniture you forbid at the 

Play-touſe, the Heroes appear only like ſturdy Beggars, 
and the Heroins Gipſies. We have had but one Par! 
which wos performed and dreſſed with Propriety, aud 
that was Juſtice Clodpate: This was ſo well done thit 
it ofi-aded Mr. Juſtice Ov erdo, who, in the midſt of our 
* whole Audience, was (like Quixote in the Puppet Show) 
ſo highly provoked, that he told them, If they would 


move Compaſſion, it ſhould be in their own Perſon”, 
| « and 


into an old Pair of his own Shoes. This Operation, 


comb) was ſuffered with the ſame Reluctance as the; 
admit the Help of Men in their greateſt Extremity 
The Return of Eaſe made me forgive the rough Obli. 


from a Folly. For the Charity received I return my 


c w E have your Papers here the Morning they come | 
with your laſt, upon the falſe Ornaments of Perfor: 


And my | d Foppington the ſame Morning wanted any 


have 1:1 a full Barn for many Days together, our It. X 
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d ſoon and not in the Characters of diſtreſſed Princes and Po- 
tentates: He told them, If they were ſo good at find- 


1 — 0 ing the way to Peo les Hearts, they ſhould do it at the 
cation End of Bridges or Church-Porches, in their proper Vo- 
Coy. cation of Beggars. This, the Juſtice fays, they muſt 
$ the, expect, ſince they could not be contented to act Hea- 
. then Warriors, and ſuch Fellows as Alexander, but 
Obi. mult preſume to make a Mockery of one of the Quo- 
2d my rum. 
rere: R Your Servant. 
n my * | | 
Reer 

"vant, | 
4s (N 49. Thurſday, April 26. 

SA 1 ' 
come 
tained i Hominem pagina noſira ſapit. 
erſons 
> your T is very natural for a Man who is not turned for 
at we Mirthful Meetings of Men, or Aſſemblies of the fair 


ho ve © Sex, to delight in that fort of Converſation which we 
dor ot Fuad in Coffee-houſes. Here a Man, of my Temper, is in 
theſe ! bis Element; for if he cannot talk, he can ſtill be more 
rigina pprecable to his Company, as well as pleaſed in himſelf, 
ted by in being only an Hearer, It is a Secret known but to 
» Far NJ yet of no ſmall uſe in the Conduct of Life, that 
yerty: {hen you fall into a Man's Converſation, the firſt thing 
ed any Dou ſhould conſider is, whether he has a greater Inclina- 
earing tion to hear you, or that you ſhould hear him. The lat- 
they er is the more general Delire, and I know very able Flat- 
jr Iti- terers that never ſpeak a Word in Praiſe of the Perſons 
nom whom they obtain daily Favours, but til! practiſe a 
$ki.ful Attention to whatever is uttered by thoſe with 
vVhom they converſe. We are very Curious to obſerve 
the Behaviour of Great Men and their Clients; but the 
me Paſſions and Intereſts move Men in lower Spheres ; 
and I (that have nothing elſe to do, but make Obſervations) 
"four = in every Pariſh, Street, Lane, and Alley ot this Popu- 
bow) deus City, a little Potentate that has his Court, and his Flat- 
would oy ers who lay Snares for his Affection and Favour, by the 
rſone, ſame Arts that are practiſed upon Men in higher Stations. 

5 IN 
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IN the Place I moſt uſually frequent, Men differ 1 
ther in the Time of Day in which they make a Figur | 

than in any real Greatneſs above one another. I, ww MR of M 
am at the Coffee-houſe at Six in a Morning, know thy eu an 
my Friend Peavey the Haberdaſher has a Levy of mo —— 
undiſſembled Friends and Admirers, than moſt of tif elations 
Courtters or Generals of Great Britain. Every Man abou 1 
e 


him has, perhaps, a News-Paper in his Hand; but non 


10 
49. 
bare me 


can pretend to gueſs what Step will be taken in any o heir En 
Court of Europe, till Mr. Beaver has thrown down tiff han Ima 
Pipe, and declares what Meaſures the Allies muſt ene MPparienc 
into upon this new Palture of Afﬀairs. Our Coffee. au Pe iunbe 
is near one of the Inns of Court, and Beaver has the \v-* oſſeſſion 
dience and Admiration of his Neighbours from Six 't! — = 


within a Quarter of Eight, at which time he is interruy . 
ed b the Students of the Houſe; ſome of whom are t. A 24; 
dy dreſsd for Weſtminſter at Eight in a Morning, wi! -þ By 
Faces as buſie as if they were retained in every Cauſe ther * 4 
and others come in their Night-Gowns to ſaunter aug kene 
their Time, as if they never deſigned to go thither. 1% * Dar | 
not know that I meet, in any of my Walks, Obje% nn 
which move beth my Spleen and Laughter ſo effects ** aL 
as thoſe Young Fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Sears I RE 
and all other Coffee-houſes adjacent to the Law, who ff 9 2 
early for no other * but to publiſh their Lazio _— 2 
One would think theſe young Virtuoſo's take a gry Cp 1 * 94 
and Slippers, with a Scarf and Party- coloured Gown, v3 to Ju 
be Enſigns of Dignity ; for the vain Things approach ex Dice F 
other with an Air, which ſhews they regard one ante, Nick | 
for their Veſtments. I have obſerved, that the Superior lber 
. ty among theſe proceeds from an Opinion of Gallant! 
and Faſhion: The Gentleman in the Strawbery 80. 
who preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it ſcems, ſui 
ſcribed to every Opera this laſt Winter, and is ſuppoſed - 
receive Favours from one of the Actreſſes. i 
WHEN the Day grows too buſie for theſe Gentlemen 
to enjoy any longer the Pleaſures of their De/ſhabile, u 
any manner of Confidence, they give Place to Men wk 
have Buſineſs or good Senſe in their Faces, and come u, 
the Coffee-houſe either to tranſact Affairs or enjoy Cor di 
verſation. The Perſons to whoſe Behaviour and Diſcoum er 
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bare moſt regard, are ſuch as are between theſe two 


Wcts of Men: Such as have not Spirits too Active to be 
Poppy and well pleaſed in a private Condition, nor Com- 


Nexions too warm to make them neglect the Duties and 
Of rheſe ſort of Men conſiſt the wor- 
bier Part of Mankind; of theſe are all good Fathers, 
Fenerous Brothers, ſincere Friends, and Faithful Subjects. 
Their Entertainments are derived rather from Reaſon 


mpatience or Inſtability in their Speech or Action. You 
in their Countenances they are at home, and in quiet 

Poſſeſſion of the preſent Inſtant, as it paſſes, without de- 
ring to quicken it by gratifying any Paſſion, or proſe- 
uting any new Deſign. Theſe are the Men formed for 
ociety, and thoſe little Communities which we expres 

by the Word Neighbourhoods. | 

3 THE Coffee- houſe is the Place of Rendezvous to all 


| bat live rear it, who are thus turned to reliſh calm and 


rdinary Life. Eubulus prelides over the middle Hours of 
the Day, when this Aſſembly of Men meet together. He 

joys a great Fortune handſomely, without launching in- 
$ Kxpence: and exerts many noble and uſeful Qualities, 
ithout appearing in any publick Employment. His Wit- 


7 42inek | dom and Knowledge are ſerviceable to all that think fit 


o make uſe of them; and he does the Office of a Coun- 
til, a Judge, an Executor, and a Friend to all his Acquain- 
Farce, not only without the Profits which attend ſuch 
EDffices, but Iſo without the Deference and Homage 
which are uſually paid to them. The giving of Thanks 
© diſpleaſing to him. The greateſt Gratitude you can 
ew him, is to let him ſee you are the better Man for 
s Services; and that you are as ready to oblige others, 
Phe is to oblige you. | 
IN the private Exigencies of his Friends he lends, at 
Egal Value, conſiderable Sums, which he might highly 
creaſe by rolling in the Publick Stocks. He does not 
Fenſider in whoſe Hands his Money will improve moſt, 
ut where it will do moſt Good. | 
& EUBULUS has ſo great an Authority in his little 


rng! Audience, that when he ſhakes his Head at any 
Fece of publick News, they all of them appear gn” ; 
8 Aid, 
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and, on the contrary, go home to their Dinners wil! 
good Stomach and chearful Aſpect, when Eubulus ſeen; 
to intimate that Things go well. Nay, their Veneratic 
towards him is fo great, that when they are in othe 
Company they ſpeak and act after him; are Wiſe in hi 
Sentences, and are no ſooner fate down at their own Ty 


bles, but they hope or fear, rejoice or deſpond as thy: this By 
flaw him do A 8 Coffee houſe. In a word, every Ma . ＋ 
is Eubulus as ſoon as his Back is turned. y 5 pa 
HAVING heregiven an Account of the ſeveral Reign 3 ON 
that ſucceed each other from Day-break till Dinner- tim LF 
J ſhall mention the Monarchs of the Afternoon on 206 B41 
ther Occaſion, and ſhut up the whole Series of them wit oh ; 
the Hiſtory of Tom the Tyrant; who, as firſt Miniſter «We, Hark p 
the Coffee houſe, takes the Government upon him e. Ki 
tween the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at Night, 21. 1 
gives his Orders in the moſt Arbitrary manner to . Day w. 
Servants below him, as to the Diſpoſition of Liqus b 4 * 
Coal and Cinders. 1 * 7 
am a 
| 5 2 3 1 into thi 
ME) I. USSR RES SE) 55 1 22 
this Ce 
No 50. Frida 127. . pen Re 
5 day, April 27 the Na 
of re 
Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dixit. ju, bim, 
ö 0 be T. 
HEN the four Indian Kings were in this Court « = 
ww try about a Twelve-Month ago, I often mii" « {coope 
with the Rabble, and followed them a Wo © mutt |: 


Day together, being wonderfully ſtruck with the Sig: © which 
of every thing that is new or uncommon, I have, (int is in ſ 


their Departure, employed a Friend to make many E. © Trunk 
quiries of their Landlord the Upholſterer, relating to tie: « Garlar 
Manners and Converſation, as alſo concerning the RM © Work 
marks which they made in this Country: For next 0 © Years 
the forming a right Notion of ſuch Strangers, I ſhould e ple, f 
defirous of learning what Ideas they have conceived of + x Tra 


THE Upholſterer finding my Friend very inquiſtueſ Devot 
about theſe his Lodgers, brought him ſome time ſince + which 


little Bundle of Papers, which he aſſured him were wit 
: | tet 
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en by King Sa Ga Yean Qua Raſh Tow, and, as he ſup- 


No g, 


with oſes, left behind by ſome Miltake. Theſe Papers are 
# feemy ow tranſlated, and contain 2bundance of very odd Ob- 
\eration W-rvations, which I find this little Fraternity of Kings 
n other ade during their Stay in the Iſle of Great Britain. I 
* In hy all preſevr my Reader with a ſhort Specimen of them 
ml this Paper, and may perhaps communicate more to 
as thy Sim hereafter. In the Article of London are the followin 
fry Ma Fords, which without doubt are meant of the Churc 
] Rei of St. P aul. . . 

oN the moſt riſing Part of the Town there ſtands a 
ume huge Houſe, big enough to contain the whole Nation of 
on 9 which I am King. Our good Brother E Tow O Koam, 
te King of the Rivers, is of Opinion it was made by the 


Hands of the great God to whom it is conſecrated. The 
Kings of Grana jah and of the Six Nations believe that it 
vas created with the Earth, and produced on the ſame 
* Day with the Sun and Moon. But for my own Part, 
by the beſt Information that I could get of this Matter 
el am apt to think that this prodigious Pile was faſhioned, 
into the Shape it now bears by ſeveral Tools and In- 
* ſtruments, of which they have a wonderful Variety in 
[© this Country. It was probably at firſt an huge miſ-ſha- 
pen Rock that grew upon the Top of the HAI, which 
the Natives of tl. Country (after having cut it into a kind 
of regular Figure) bored and hollowed with incredible 

Ju, © Pains, and Induſtry, till tkey had wrought it into all thoſe 
beautiful Vaults and Caverns into which it is divided at 
is Co © this Day. As ſoon as this Rock was thus curiouſly 
1 mie © ſcooped to their liking, a prodigious Number of Hands 


him be 
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a hae © muſt have been employed in chipping the Out- ſide of it, 
e Ser © which is now as ſmooth as the ſurface of a Pebble; and 
e, NCR © is in ſeveral Places hewn out into Pillars that ſtand like the 
any k. © Trunks of ſo many Trees bound about the Top with 
to the WB © Garlands of Leaves. It is probable that when this great 
the ke © Work was begun, which muſt have been many hundred 
next "8 © Years ego, there was ſome Religion among this Peo- 
10uld "We * ple, for they give it the Name of a Temple, and have 
ed of us * 4 Tradition that it was deſigned for Men to pay their 
uiſtie Devotion in. And indeed, there are ſeveral Reaſons 
ö _ | which make us think, that the Native of this Country 
re wil 


had 
ter 5 
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had formerly among them ſome ſort of Worſhip; h that we 
they ſet apart every ſeventh Day as facred : Bur dried up 
© my going into one of theſe holy Houſes on that D by a Co 
© I could not obſerve any Circumſtance of Devotion y Their L 
© their Behaviour: There was indeed a Man in black w] firangle 
* was mounted above the reſt, and ſeemed to utter ſome dies wit 
thing with a great deal of Vehemence; but as for th the Occ 
* underneath him, inſtead of paying their Worſhip to te our Co 
© Deity of the Place, they were moſt of them bow beautifu 
and curtiſying to one another, and a conſiderable Nun they of 
ber of them faſt aſleep. | vers the 

* THE, Queen of the Country appointed two Men 9 © low the 
attend us, that had enough of our Language to ma: up and 
* themſelves underſtood in Pome few Particulars. But vr was of 
* ſoon perceived theſe two were great Enemies to ofſh® * WE 
another, and did not always agree in the ſame Sto where 
* We could make a ſhift to gather out of one of then, | © Countr 
© that this Iſland was very much infeſted with a me- © we mi 
* ftrous Kind of Animals, in the Shape of Men, ca greateſ 
* Whigs; and he often told us, that he hoped we ſhout © convey 
meet with none of them in our Way, for that if r © buncar 
did, they would be apt to knock us down for be above 
Kings. forme 

* OUR other Interpreter uſed to talk very much c A8 
* a kind of Animal called a Ten, that was as great a Me. to talk 
* ſter as the Mig, and would treat us as ill for being l upon 
«* reipners. Theſe two Creatures, it ſeems, are born u Heads 
* a ſecret Antipathy to one another, and engage wir great 
they meet as naturally as the Elephant and the Rias © own, 
* ceros, But as we {:w none of either of theſe Spec of Hai 
ve are apt to think that our Guides deceived us wi: The 
« Miſrepreſentations and Fictions, and amuſed us with: * tiful t 
Account of ſuch Monſtersas are not really in their Cou- * that a 
« try. "ma in 

* THESE Particulars we made a Shift to pick 0: little! 
from the Diſcourſe of our Interpreters; which? * appea 
put together as well as we could, being able to unc. break 
« ſtand but here and there a Word of what they faid, 4 * vpon 
* afterwards making up the M:aning of it among o © the C 
« ſelves. The Men of the Country are very cunning f TH 
« ingenious in handicraft Works; but withal fo very ic 
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P; {» MS that we often ſaw young luſty raw-boned Fellows car- 
' vn ried up and down the Streets in little covered Rooms 
t Dy by a Couple of Porters, who are hired for that Service, 
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« Their Dreſs is likewiſe very barbarous, for they almoſt 
« ſtrangle themſelves about the Neck, and bind their Bo- 
dies with many Ligatures, that we are apt to think are 
the Occaſion of ſeveral Diſtempers among them which 
our Country is entirely free from. Inſtead of thoſe 
beautiful Feathers with which we adorn our Hegds, 
they often buy up a monſtrous Buſh of Hair, which co- 
g vers their Heads, and falls down in a large Fleece be- 
ow the middle of their Backs; with which they walk 
up and down the Streets, and are as proud of it as if it 
© © was of their own Growth. 
© WE were invited to one of their publick Diverſions, 
where we hoped to have ſeen the great Men of their 
Country running down a Stag or pitching a Bar, that 
ve might have diſcovered who were the Perſons of the 
greateſt Abilities among them; but inſtead of that they 
conveyed us into an huge Room lighted up with a- 
if ue bundence of Candles, where this lazy People fate ſtill 
r beg © above three Hours to ſee ſeveral Feats of Ingenuity per- 
formed by others, who it ſeems were paid for it. 
uche * AS for the Women of the Country, not being able 
a Met © to talk with them, we could only make our Remarks 
ing le © upon them at a Diſtance. They let the Hair of their 
n wi: Heads grow to a great length; but as the Men make a 
e wh" WW great ſhow with Heads of Hair that are none of their 
Ri © own, the Women, who they ſay have very fine Heads 
Spec * of Hair, tie it up in a Knot, and cover it from being ſeen, 
1s wi: © The Women look like Angels, and would be more beau- 
with = © tiful than the Sun, were it not for little black Spots 
r Cour * that are apt to break out in their Faces, and ſometimes 
' riſe in very odd Figures. I have obſerved that thoſe 
ck o little Blemiſhes wear off very ſoon ; but when they diſ- 
ch e * appear in one Part of the Face, they are very apt to 
une I break out in another, inſomuch that I have ſeen a Spot 
id, „ upon the Forehead in the Afternoon, which was upon 
ng or We © tine Chin in the Morning. 
ing ard THE Author then proceeds to ſhew the Abſurdity of 
Ty ice Drceches and Petticoats, with many other curious Obſerva- 
ttz tions 
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tions, which I ſhall reſerve for another Occaſion, Ic 
not however conclude this Paper without taking Notice, 
That amidſt theſe wild Remarks there now and then g;. 


51. 
znnot pre! 
e is Miſt 


s ſomething very reaſonable. I cannot likewiſe for. =p — | 
bow obſerving, That we are all guilty in ſome Meaſure 10 6 ns 
of the ſame narrow way of Thinking, which we mer * 


with in this Abſtract of the Indian Journal; when wm 
fancy the Cuſtoms, Dreſſes, and Manners of other Cour 
tries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not reſem. 
ble thoſe of their own. 
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Torquet ab Obſcenis jam nunc Sermonibus Aurem? Vo." 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


M Y Fortune, Quality, and Perſon are ſuch, as rc 


der me as conſpicuous as any young Woman i 
* Town. It is in my Power to enjoy it in 


i been v 
wwe ſucce 
Wis profeſ 


its Vanities, but I have, from a very careful Education f mulrip 
* contracted a great Averſion to the forward Air ard HE enge Et 
« ſhion which is practiſed in all Publick Places and in the 


« ſemblies. I attribute this very much to the Stile e, her 


« Manners of our Plays: I was laſt Night at the Finer, us Delig 
« where a confident Lover in the Play, ſpeaking of i] Lady 1 
« Miſtreſs, cries out Oh that Harriot ! to fold theſe Ain ¶ dude ture 
about the Waſte of that beauteous, ſtrugling, and at liFF#\cience 
yielding Fair! Such an Image as this ought, by no mee End © 
to be preſented to a chaſte and regular Audience. I er . whett 
« pet your Opinion of thi; Sentence, and recommend u con 
your Conſideration, as a SPECTATOR, the Conduct ip hat She 
the Stage at preſent, with Relation to Chaſtity and Mo {ccc1ved. 
« deſty. 8 IT lit 
Jam, SIX, ed to 1! 

Wow to b. 


Your Conſtant Reader, and Well-If . ee, 


THE Complaint of this young Lady is fo juſt, tha: the ever tai 
Offence is groſs enough to have diſpleaſed Pero: s whofLoioh, | 
cannot Vor. 
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nnot pretend, to 'that Delicacy and Modeſty, of which 


_ e is Miſtreſs. -But there is a great deal to be ſaid in B+ 
1 ky lf of an Author: If the Audience would but conticr 
Meare Difficulty of keeping up a ſprighily Dialogue for five 
e mel (ts together, they would allow a Writer, when he war's 
en m, and can't pleaſe any otherwiſe, to help it out with 


little Smuttineſs. I will anſwer tor the Pocts, that no 
ne ever writ Bawdry for any other Reaſon but Dearth ot 
Wnvention. When the Author cannot ſtrike out of him- 
t any more of that which he has ſuperior to thoſe who 
Woke up the Bulk of his Audience, his natural Recourſe 


7 W to that which he has in common with them; a4 a 
| Deſcription which gratifies a ſenſual Appetite will pleaic, 
hen the Author has nothing about him to delight a re— 

Wncd Imagination. It is to ſuch a Poverty we muſt im- 
ee ſchis and all other Sentences in Plays, which are of 
nes kind, and which are commonly term'd Lulcious 

YPretiions. 

S T:1S Exp:dient, to ſupply the Defiricnces of Wir, 
as te, been uſed, more or lets, by moſt of the Authors who 
mai ve ſucceeded on the Stage; tho' I know but one who 
it in s profeſſedly writ a Play upon the Baſis of the Defire 
ucat f multiplying our Species, and that is the Polite Sir 
and fr enge Etherege; if I underſtand what the Lady would be 
and in the Play called She world if She could. Other Poets 
ile we, here and there, given an latimation that there is 
Funeri us Deſign, under all the Dilzuitys an! Atfectations which 
2 of u Lady may put on; but no Author, except this, hes 
ſe Amade ſure Work of it, and pit te Imaging ions of the 
at li 1 audience upon this one Purpoſe, from the Bezin:ing to 
» means de End of the Comedy. It 115 always tare accordinply; 


* 


ler . whether it be, that all who go to this Piece would it 
gend ey could, or that the Innocen's go to it, to guels only 
nducta hat She would if She could, the Play has aways been wel; 
nd Mo eccived. | 

I lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when there is ad- 
Wl to it a laſcivious Geſture'of Body: an] when it is too 
* hey Wow to be raiſed even by that, 4 ft Meaning is enlivened 
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men but from ſeeing Plays, can give great Gueſſes me Libe! 
whole Structure of the fair Sex, by being innocent]; eat Fort! 
c:d in the Pit, and inſulted by the Petticoats of their D, at the 
cers; the Advantages of whoſe pretty Perſons are ore a Play o 
Help to a dull Play, When a Poet flags in Writing lugt ſtruts 
ouſly, a pretty Girl can move laſciviouſly, and have Hader v 
f:1me good Conſequence for the Author. Dull Poets «oy our { 
this Caſe uſe their Audiences, as dull Paraſites do the: Wequents 1 
Patrons; when they cannot longer divert them u melf, w 
their Wit or Humour, they bait their Ears with ſone 2 Pimy 
thing which is agrecable to their Temper, though beo ben the 
their Underſtanding. Ap'c:zss cannot reſift being pleaſ He Ladies 
if you give him an Account of a delicious Meal; or c, to {ce 
«ins, it you deſcribe a wanton Beauty: Tho! at the ſam{MFoo!s are 
time, if you do not awake thoſe Inclinations in then, ompr 
no Men are better Judges of what is juſt and delicxe i ti:c{e 1 
Converſation. Put, as l have before obſerved, it is ear Fo the 

to talk to the Mar, than to the Man of Senſe. ay Of a 


IT is remarkable, that the Writers of leaſt Lee @ ter | 
are beſt skuled in the luſcious Way. The Poeicſes ond. 
the Age have done Wonders in this kind; and we ae 17 Mer 
liged to the Lady who writ 15rahim, for introducing def 
preparatory Scene to the very Action, when the EM. er Tho: 
ror throws his Handkerchiet as a Signal for his MAHανν es as at 
to follow him into the moſt retired part of the Scragio Wed Luxur 
It muſt be conte ſſed his Turkiſh Majeſty went off withi]E the iam 
god Air, but, methought, we made but a fad Figur y of W. 
who warcd without, This ingenious Gentlewoma:, |S a fine G 
this piece of Bawiry, refined upon an Author of ti: . nis Neis 
ſame Sex, who, in the Rover, makes a Country Squg Pen in the 


frip to his Holland Drawers. For Blunt is diſappoinre faſter Chara 
and the Emperor is underſtood to go on to the ut other Ca 
The Pleaſantry of S'ripping almoſt Naked has been rute as v 


practiſed (where indeed it ſhould have. been begun, 2 Tr: 


ſucceſsfully at Bartholomew Fair. ere is { 
I © is not here to be omitted that in one of che wos \ ice at a 
mentioned Female Compoſitions, the Kover is er 128-15 Hes 


cvently ſent on the ſame Errand; as 1 take 17, n . nem 
once every Act. This is not wholly unnatural; tor, te rzcter 
ſv, the Men- Authors draw thernielves in their cas THE! 
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5; ewe Liberty. Thus, as the Male Wit gives his Hero a 
ect Fortune, the gives her Heroin a good Gal- 
eir D, at the end of the Play. But, indeed, there is hard- 
> 2 ores Play one can go to, but the Hero or fine Gentle man 
g at ſtruts off upon the {ame account, and leaves us to 
ve th: Mionlidcr what good Office he has put us to, or to em- 
*octs n 


N oy our ſelves as we pleaſe. To be 2 a Man who 


io ther WF cquents Plays, would have a very reſpectful Notion of 
1 wilirniclf, were he to recollect how often he has been uſe! 
1 ſons WS a Pimp to raviſhing Tyrants, or ſucceſsful Rakes. 
h be'on cr the Actors make their Exit on this good Occaſion, 
plezſth e Ladies are {ure to have an examining Glance from the 
or Cl; ! , to {ee how they reliſh what paſſes; and a tew lewd 
ne CameFoo!s are very ready to employ their Talents upon the 
n then, {&ompolure or Freedom of their Looks. Such Incidents 
licae nf theſe mike ſome Ladies wholly ablent themſclves 
is exc Fon the Play-houſe; and others never miſs the firſt 
Dy of a Play, leſt it ſhould prove too luſcious to ad- 
earn @:t tlcir going with any Countcnance to it on the 1. 
cſes end. 
me c 17 Men of Wit, who think fit to write for the Stage, 
lucing i cad of this pitiful way of giving Delight, Would turn, 
Epe heir Thoughts upon raiſing it from good natursl Im- 
Mitre 


$i as we in the Audience, but are choaked up by Vice 
Scr aged Luxury, they would not only pleaſe, but befriend us 
wih the ſame time. If a Man had a Mind to be new in his 
| Figure Way of Writing, might not he who is now repreſented 


mai, ga fine Gentleman, tho' he betrays the Honour and Bed 
r of is Neighbour and Friend, and lyes with halt the Wo- 
y Squu en in the Play, and is at laſt rewarded with her of the 


poineo ett Character in it; I fay, upon giving the Comedy a» 
utme other Caſt, might not ſuch a one divert the Audience 
ren nate as well, if at the Cataſtrophe he were found out 
un, e Tray tor, and met with Contempt according!y ? 
ere is ſeldom a Perſon devoted to above one Daring 
e woe ce xt a time, fo that there is room enough to catch at 
eren Hearts to their Good and Advantage, if the Poets 
„ a0 attempt it wich the Honeſty which becomes their 
tor, tue C harzeter. 
cir cos THERE is no Man who loves his Bottle or his Mi- 
„ reſs, in 2 mar ner fo very abandencd, as not to be capa- 
N $4 b. e 
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ble of reliſhing an agreeable Character, that is no wy, 
Slave to either of thoſe Purſuits. A Man that is Temp 
rate, Generous, Valiant, Chaſte, Faithful and Hors 
may, at the ſame time, have Wit, Humour, Mirth, pay 
Breeding and Gallantry. While he exerts theſe be 
Qualities, twenty Occaſions might be invented to ſe 
he is Maſter of the other noble Virtues. Such Char 
weuld ſmite and reprove the Heart of a Man of Sent 
when he is given up to his Pleaſures. He would ſe |, 
has been miſtaken all this while, and be convinced thy 


Tata fi 
Tota Pl⸗ 


Whilſt 10 


ſound Conſtitution and an innocent Mind are the true 44 he. 
gredients for becoming and enjoying Life. All Men 8 ” hat F 
true Taſle would call a Man of Wit, who ſhould u. E = 


his Ambition this way, a Friend and Benefactor to 


Country; but I am at a loſs what Name they wo, O 
give him, who makes uſe of his Capacity for cont: 2 
Purpoſes. Wo Ve cha 
rd: A 

| ® 1mmort 
NN IEGEBESR DE oo 
No rity: Ww 
' * with th 

** Monday, Ap 110 30. extraore 
Time, 

Omnmes ut Tecum meritis fro Talib us annos Damſel 
Exigat, & pulchra faciat Te role parentem, Vi End of 
grace v 

N ingenious Correſpondent, like a fprightly V! come t 

will always have the laſt Word, I did not: nels of 

my laſt Letter to the deformed Fraternity wo. the Pe 

have occaſioned any Anſwer, eſpecially fince I hd ſerved) 
miſed them ſo ſudden a Viſit: But as they think“ Acorer 
can not few too great a Veneration for my Perſon, the lit 
have already ſent me up an Anſwer. As to the Prog balmy 
of a Marriage between mysſelf and the matchleſs 8 the on! 
7i//a, 1 have but one Objection to it; which is, TE Weath 
the Society will expect to be acquainted with her: Mt truth, 


who can be ſure of keeping a Woman's Heart | boaſts 
where ſhe may have ſo much Choice? I am the r colely 
2/armed at this, becauſe the Lacy ſ:ems particular e dat w 
ten with Men of their Make. Drink 

. has be 
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| believe I ſhall ſet my Heart upon her; and think ne- 


Ne oe 


10 way , 

Teal, the worſe of my Miſtreſs for an Epigram a {mart 
Hoe clo writ, as he thought, againſt her; it does but the 
th, gore recommend her to me. At the ſame Time I can- 
eſe |». ot but diſcover that his Malice is ſton from Martial. 

to ſtep 

har Taka paces, Audita places, ſi non vide are 

of Seu Lora places, neutro ſs, videare, places. 


11d ſee þ 

ced ta it in the Dark on thy foft Hand I hung, 

e true 494 24rd the rempring Syren in thy Tongue, 

1 Men 8 t Flames, what Darts, wat Auguiſh I endur |! 
ould u £47 when the Candle enter d I was cur d. 

Or to 


OUR Letter to us we have received, as a ſignal 

* Mark of your Favour and brotherly Affection. 
We ſhall be heartily plad to ſce your ſhort Face in Ox- 
8 ford: And ſince the Wiſdom of our Legiſlature has been 
© immortalized in your Speculations, and our perſonal 
* Deformities in ſome fort by you recorded to all Poſte- 
$ rity: we hold our ſelves in Gratitude bound to receive, 
with the higheſt Reſpect, all ſuch Perions as for their 
extraordinary Merit you fhall think fit, trom Time to 
© Time, to recommend unto the Board. As for the Pi&tiſh 
Damſel, we have an eaſie Chair prepared at the upper 
Ve End of the Table; which we doubt not but ſhe will 
grace with a very hideous Aſpect, and much better be- 

ly 14g come the Seat in the native and unaffected Uncomel:- 
not t nels of her Perſon, than with all the ſuperficial Airs of 
the Pencil, which (as you have very ingenioully ob- 
* {crved) vaniſh with a Breath, and the moſt innocent 
Acorer may deface the Shrine with a Salutation, and in 
the literal Senſe of our Poets, ſnatch and imprint his 
' balmy Kiſſes, and devour her melting Lips: In ſhort, 
the only Faces of the Pictiſh Kind that will endure the 
Weather, muſt. be of Dr. Carbunclès Die; tho his, in 
truth, has coſt him a World the Painting; but then he 
cart i boaſts with Zeuxes, In eternitatem pingo; and oft jo- | 
the ro coſely tells the Fair Ones, would they acquire Colours 
rl ſeu tat would ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no longer Paint but 
* Drink for aComplexion: A Maxim that in this our Age 
has been purſued with no ill Succeſs; and has been as 
i K 3 * admi- 
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admirable in its Effects, as the famous Coſnerick ne. men, 1 
tioned in the Poſt-man, and invented by the renowng conſider 
Britiſh Hippocrates of the Peſtle and Mortar; making! laſt your 
Party, after a due Courſe, roſie, hale, and airy; and t which 15 
bet and moſt approved Receipt now extant for th 
Fever of the Spirits. But to return to our Female Cx, 
didate, who, I underſtand, is returned to her ſelf, 2. 
will no longer hang out falſe Colours; as ſhe is the fri 
of her Sex that has done us ſo great an Honour, ſhe y THE 
certainly, in a very ſhort Time, both in Proſe 2 *.. 
Verſe, be a Lady of the moſt celebrated Deformity e vg 
living ; and meet with Admirers here as frightful s Prels t. 
jelf. But being a long-headed Gentlewoman, 1 


apt to imagine ſhe has ſome further Deſign than qi S 1 8 
hare yet p nettated; and perhaps has more Mind e © Y © 
the SPECTATOR than any of his Fraternity, #: 

Perſon of all the World ſhe could like for a Paramon MW : ry va 
And if fo, really I cannot but applaud her Choice; = Hy pot 
ſhould be plad, if it might lye in my Power, to e . en 
an amicable Accommodation betwixt two Face, t r. © 
ſuch different Extreams, as the only poſſible Expedi: Comp 


to wend the Breed, and rectify the Phiſiognomy v7 _— 
the Family on both Sides. And again, as ſhe is a LH I ; 
of a very fluent Elocution, you need not fear that oc ©? 
firſt Child will be born dumb, which otherwiſe , © = 
might have ſome Reaſon to be apprehenſive of. . — * 
be plain with you, 1 can ſee nothing ſhocking in t , —4 
for tho ſhe has not a Face like a Fohn- Apple, yet ui MV 
late Friend of mine, who at ſixty five ventured en Thurſd 
Laſs of fifteen, very frequently, in the remaining fl: the 
Years of his Life, gave me to underſtand, That, 260, 

as he then ſeemed, when they were firſt married H 87 
and his Spouſe could make but fourſcore; ſo mi (IN 
Madam Hecatiſſa very juſtly alledge hereafter, That, a c 
long viſaged as ſhe may then be thought, upon the! you 
Wedding-day Mr.SyECTATOR and ſhe had but Hi 
an Ell ot Face betwixt them: And this my very w, per, 
thy Predeceſſor, Mr. Sergeant Chin, always maintane* the 
to be no more than the true oval Proportion between 

Man and Wife. But as this may be a new thing 0 

5 you, who have hitherto had no Expectations from us 


me 
Oo 
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tick ne men, I ſhall allow you what Time you think fit to 
reno conſider on't; not without ſome Hope of ſeeing at 
raking e laſt your Thoughts hereapon ſubjoined to mine, and 
; and which is an Honour much defired by, 

_ tor * SIR, Your aſſured Friend, 
"as G and moſt humble Servaut, 

Its : 

s the Hugh Goblin, Pracſee, 
, ſhe V 

roſe 2 THE following Letter has not much in it, but 25 it 
nity d 15 written in my own Praiſe I cannot for my Heart ſup - 
ful as Pres it. 

n, | 

than za S I R, : 

Mind Ob propoſed in your SyEcT aro of laſt T 
„ 25 i lay Mr. Hobbs's Hypothelis, tor ſolving that ve- 
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Thurſday, the 26th of Your moſt bumble. 
the Month of Fools, QR, 
SIR, | 


(JN anſwer to your Letter, I muſt deſire you to re- 
* colle& your ſelf; 2nd you will find, that when 


you did me the Honour to be ſo merry over my Paper, 


wol. N you laughed at the Ideot, the German Courtier, the Ga- 


ntaine 


per, the Merry Andrew, the Haberdaſher, the Biter, 


* . * the 


ing to 
nV of? 


6 „ 

men 
h 
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Your humble Servant, 
The SPECTATOR, 


K 4 Tueſday, 
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— 


— Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. Lor. 


M Y Correſpordents grow fo numerous, that carta 


avoid frequently inſerting their Applications to nt 


Nr. SPECTATOR, 


+ Am glad I can inform you, that your Endeavour :: 


adorn that Sex, which is the faireſt Part of the viſt 


* Creztian, are well received, and like to prove rot un 
* taccelstul, The Triumph of Dafine over her Siſter L 
* 11114 has been the Subject of Converſation at ſeveral Tex 


* 


Tables where | have been preſent; and 1 have obſerve: 


the fair Circle not a little pleaſed to find you confidain; 
them as reaſonable Creatures, and endeavouring to nil 
* that Mahometan Cuſtom which had too much prevaile! 
* ever. in this Iſland, of treating Women as if they hed nc 
Souls. I muſt do them the Juſtice to ſay,that there ſcem: 
to be nothing wanting to the finiſhing of theſe loch 
Pieces of Human Nature, beſides the turning and app's- 
ing their Ambition properly, and the keeping them uv; 
to a Senſe of what is their true Merit. Epidtetis, thi 


Flain honeſt Philoſopher, as little as he had of Gallanrry. 


appears to have underſtood them, as well as the Polit 
St. Exremcent, and has hit this Point very luckily. e 
* Young V omen, fays he, arrive at a certain Age, the; hear 


themſ:lres called Miſtreſſes, and are made to believe that 
IU ir only Buſineſs is to pleaſe the Men; they immediate“ 
begin to dreſs, and Place ail their Hopes in the adornis: of 
their Perſons; it is therefore, continues he, worth then 
to endea our Ly all Means to make them ſenſ;tle, that tie 
Honour payed to them is only upon Account of their con. 
ducting themſelves with Virtue, Modeſty. and Diſcretion. 

NOW to purſue the Matter yet further, ard to ten- 
der your Cares for the Improvement of the Fair Ones 
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more effectual, I would propoſe a new Method, like 
thoſe Applications which are {aid to convey their Virtue 
by Sympathy; and that is, that in order to embelſiſh the 
Miſtreſs, you ſhould give a new Education to the Lo- 
ver, and teach the Men not to be any longer dazled by 
falſe Charms and unreal Beauty. I cannot but think that 
if our Sex knew always how to place their Eſteem juſtly, 
the other would not be ſo often wanting to themſelves 
in deſerving it. For as the being enamour'd with a 
Woman of Senſe and Virtue is an Improvement to a 
Man's Underſtanding and Morals, and the Paſſion is en- 
nobled by the Object which inſpires it; ſo on the other 
ſide, the appearing amiable to a Man of a w ſe and ele- 
gant Mind, carries in it ſelt no ſmall Degree of Merit 
and Accompliſhment. 1 conclude therefore, that one 
way to ks the Women yet more ayrecable is, to 
make the Men more virtuous. 


£:000,8 7 Ro 
Your moſt bumble Servant, 
R. B. 
. April 26. 


Qy OURS of Saturday \alt I read, not without ſome 


* 


* Reſentment; but I wil! ſuppoſe when you ſay you 
expect an Inundation of Ribbons and Brocades, and to ſce 
many new Vanities which the. Women wil! fall into up- 
on a Peace with France, that you intend ouy the un- 
thinking part of our Sex: And what Methods can reduce 


them to Reaſon is hard to imagine. i 


* BUT, Sir, there are others yet that your Iuſtructi- 
ons might be of great uſe to, who, after their beſt En- 
deavours, are ſometimes at a Joſs to acquit themſelves 
to 2 Ceuſorious World: I am far from thinking you 


an altogether diſapprove of Converſation between La- 


dies and Gentlemen, regulated by the Rules of Ho- 
nour and Prudence; and have thought it an Obſervati- 


on not ill made, that where that was wholly denied, 


4 


the Women loſt their Wit, and the Men their good 


Manrers. Tis ſure, from thoſe improper Liberties you 


1 


© mentioned, 


R 5 
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mentioned, that a ſort of undiſtinguiſhing People ſal 
baniſh from their Drawing- Rooms the beſt bred Men i 
the World, and condemn thoſe that do not. Your + 
ting this Point might, I think, be of good uſe, as we. 


« 
* 
* 
* 
« 
— 


* 


E / Wh ME Mo 


as much oblige, 


Ne 4 


SIR, Your Admirer, and 
moſt humble Servant, 
ANNA BELLA, 


zkoſe ſhe calls the Beſt bred Men in the World. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


No Anſwer 10 this, *till Anna Bella ſends a Deſcription ꝙ 


41 Am a Gentleman who for many Years laſt paſt hare 


* been well known to be truly Splenatick, and that 


my Spleen ariſes from having contracted ſo great a De- 
© licacy, by reading the beſt Authors, and k 
* moſt refined Company, that I cannot bear the leaſt Im- 
* propriety of Language, or Ruſticity of Behaviour. Now, 


ing the 


Sir, J have ever looked upon this as a wiſe Diſtempe;, 
but by late Obſervations find that every heavy Wretch, 
who has nothing to ſay, excuſes his Dulneſs by complain- 
ing of the Spleen. Nay, I ſaw, the other Day, two Fe- 
lows in a Tavern Kitchen ſet up for it, call for a Pint 
and Pipes, and only by Guzling Liquor to each other's 
Health, and wafting Smoak in each other's Face, pre- 
tend to throw off the Spleen. I appeal to you, whether 
theſe Diſtonours are to be done to the Diſtemper ot the 
Great and the Polite, I beſeech you, Sir, to inform 


theſe Fellows that they have not the Spleen, becauſe 


they cannot talk without the help of a Glaſs at ther 
Mouths, or convey their Meaning to each other without 


the Interpoſition of Clouds. If you will not do this with 


all ſpeed, I affure you, for my part, 1 will wholly qui: 
the Diſeaſe, and for the future be merry with the Vu. 
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SIR, 


; T HIS is to let you underſtand, that T am a reform- 


© ed Starer, and conceived a Deteſtation for that 


* © Praftice from what you have writ upon the Subject. 
hut as you have been very ſevere upon the Behaviour of 
aus Men at Divine Service, I hope you will not be ſo 
y 2 * to the Women, as to let them go 
© w 


olly unobſerved. If they do every thing that is poſ- 


* * (ible to attract our Eyes, are we more culpable than they 
for looking at them? I happened laſt Sunday to be ſhut 


* intoa Pew, which was full of young Ladies in the Bloom 
« of Youth and Beauty, When the Service began, 1 had 


not room to kneel at the Confeſſion, but as I ſtood kept 


my Eyes from wandring as well as J was able, till one 
* of the young Ladies, who is a Peeper, reſolved to bring 
down my Looks, and fix my Devotion on her ſelf. You 
* are to know, Sir, that a Peeper works with her Hands, 


Eyes, and Fan; one of which is continually in motion, 


while ſhe thinks ſhe is not actually the Admiration of 
' ſome Ogler or Starer in the Congregation, As I ſtood 


| * utterly at a loſs how to behave my ſelf, ſurrounded as 


* | was, this Pceper ſo placed her ſelf as to be kneeling 


| © juſt before me. She diſplay d the moſt beautiful Bofom 
* © 1maginable, which heaved and fell with ſome Feryour, 
while a delicate well-ſhaped Arm held a Fan over her 


* Face, It was not in Nature to command ones Eyes 


| © from this Object. I could not avoid taking notice alſo 


of her Fan, which had on it various Figures, very im- 
proper to behold on that occaſion. There lay in the Ro- 


dy of the Piece a Verus under a Purple Canopy furled 
with curious Wreaths of Drapery, half naked, attended 
with a Train of Cupids, who were buſied in Fanuing 
ber as ſhe ſlept. Behind her was drawn a Satyr peepi: 

over the ſilken Fence, and threatning to break through 


it. I frequently offered to turn my Sight another way. 


but was ſtill derained by the Faſcination of the Peepe;'s 


' Ey:s, who had long practiſed a Skill in them, to recall 


the parting Glances of her Bcholders. You fee my Com- 


' Faint, and hope you will take theſe miſchieveus Peo. 
P. the Prepers, Into y Our Conuceration; I doubt not but 
es 
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you will think a Pecper as much more pernicious than 
a Starer, as an Ambulcade is more to be feared than a 
open Aſſault. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your moſt obedient Servant. 


Tis Peeper uſmg both Fan and Eyes to be conſidered as 4 
ict, and proceed accordingly. 


Ring Latinus to the Spectator, Greeting. 


C T H © ſome may think we deſcend from our Impe 
8 rial Dignity, in holding Correſpongence with 1 
private Litterato; yet as we have great Reſpect to 2 
* good Intentions for our Service, we do not eſteem it 
g . us to return you our Royal Thanks for wh: 
you publiſhed in our Behalt, while under Confinemert 

in the Inchanted Caſtle of the Savoy, and for your Vier. 
tion of a Sublidy for a Prince in Misfortune. This your 
\ timely Zeal has inclined the Hearts of divers to be ai/- 
ing unto us, if we could propoſe the Means. We have 
* taken their Good-will into Conſideration, and have con- 
* trived a Method which will be eaſie to thoſe who (11. 
give the Aid, and not unacceptable to us whoreccive i! 
A Conſort of Mulick ſhall be prepared at Haber4+/ber:- 
Hall tor Wedneſday the — of May, and we will ho- 
nour the ſaid Entertainment with our own Preſence, 
where each Perſon fall be aſſeſſed but at two Shilling: 
and fix Pence. What we expect from jyou is, that you 


they be read at all Tea-Tables within the Cities of J 


* well, 


Latinus, King of the Vo!ſcians. 


C.wen at cur Court in Vinegar-Yard, Story the 715 
from the Earth. April 28, 1711. R 


8 and 1s, | 
© duce, 


Mr.“ 


publiſh theſe our Royal Intentions, with Injunction tha 


don and Weſtminſter; and ſo we bid you heartily Fare- 
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IWedneſday, May 2. 


wenn SEYEnHuA nos exercet inertia. Hor. 


HE following Letter being the firſt that J have re- 
ceived from the learned Univerſity of Cambridge, 

I could not but do my ſelf the Honour of publiſh- 

ing it. It gives an Account of a new Sect of Philoſophers 
which has aroſe in that famous Relidence of Learning; 


+ :n1 is, perhaps, the only Sect this Age is likely to pro- 
duce, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Cambridge, April 26, 


3 EVING you to be an univerſal Encourager 


of liberal Arts and Sciences, and glad of any In- 
« formation from the learned World, I thought an Ac- 
* count of a Sect of 3 very frequent among 
* us, but not taken Notice of, as far as I can remember, 
* by any Writers either ancient or modern, would not 


: © be unacceptable to you. The Philoſophers of this Sect 
© © are in the Language of our Univerſity called Lowngers, I 


* am of Opinion, that, as in many other things, ſo like- 


- * wiſe in this, the Ancients have been defective; wiz. in 


* mentioning no Philoſophers of this fort, Some indeed 
* will affirm that they are a kind of Peripateticks, becauſe 
* we {ce them continually walking about. But I would 
have theſe Gentlemen conſider, that though the ancient 
* Peripateticks walked much, yet they wrote much allo; 
* (witnefs, to the Sorrow of this Sect, Ariſtotle and others:) 


© Whrreas it is notorious that moſt of our Profeſſors ne- 


ver lay out a_ Farthing either in Pen, Ink, or Paper, 
* Others are for deriviiigthem from Diogenes, becauſe ſe- 
* veral of the leading Men of the Sect have a great deal 
of the cynical Humour in them, and delight much in 
* Sun-ſhine. But then again Diogenes was content to 


have his conſtant Habitction in a narrow Tub; whilſt 
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our Philoſophers are ſo far from being of his Opinion 
that it's Death to them to be confined within the Limit; 
of a good handſome convenient Chamber but for half 
an Hour. Others there are, who from the Clearneſ; o 
their Heads deduce the Pedigree of Lowngers from tha: 
great Man (L think it was either Plato and Socrates) w 
* after all his Study and Learning profeſſed, That all he 
* then knew was, that he knew nothing. You eaſily 
* fee this is but a ſhallow Argument, and may be ſoon 
s confuted, : 

have with great Pains and Induſtry made my Ob- 
ſervations, from Time to Time, upon theſe Sages; and 
having now all Materials ready, am compiling a Tres 
* tiſe, wherein I ſhall ſet forth the Riſe and Progreſs of 
this famous Sect, together with their Maxims, Auſteri- 
ties, Manner of living, exc. Having prevailed with 3 
Friend who deſigns ſhortly to publiſh a new Edition cf 
© Diogenes Laertius, to add this Treatiſe of mine by way 
of Supplement; I ſhallnow, to let the World ſee wht 
may be expected from me (firſt begging Mr. Sy E cr a+ 
* ToR*'s Leave that the World may lee it) briefly touch 
upon ſome of my chiet Obſervations, and then ſubſcribe 
my {elf your humble Servant. In the firſt Place I ſhall 
give you two or three of their Maxims: The funda- 
© mental one, upon which their whole Syſtem is built, is 
this, vix. That Time being an implacable Enemy to and 
* Deſtroyer of allthings, ought to be paid in his own Coin, 
* and be deſtroyed and murdered without Mercy, by all 
the Ways that can be invented. Another favourite Say- 
ing of theirs is, That Buſineſs was deſigned only tor 
* Knaves, and Study for Blockheads. A Third ſeems to 
be a ludicrous one, but has a great Effect upon their 
Lives; and is this, That the Devil is at home. Now 
for their Manner of Living: And here I have a large 
Field to expatiate in; but I ſhall reſerve Particulars tor 
* my intended Diſcourſe, and now only mention one or 
two of their principal Exerciſes. The elder Proficient: 
« employ themſelves in inſpecting mores hominum mic 
rum, in getting acquainted with all the Signs and V\ n 
« dows in the Town. Some are arrived to fo great Know- 


ledge, that they can tell eyery time any Butcher bis 
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— 4, the Dial 40 the Sun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


* © Our younger Students are content to carry their Specu- 


' lations as yet no farther than Bowling- Greens, Billiard- 


Tables, and ſuch like Places: This may ſerve for a 


sketch of my Deſign; in which I hope I ſhall have 
your Encouragement. I am, 
SIX, Yours. 


I muſt be fo juſt as to obſerve I have formerly ſeen of 


© this Sect at our other Univerſity ; tho' not diſtinguiſhed 
by the Appellation which the learned Hiſtorian, my Cor- 
* reſpondent, reports they bear at Cambridge. They were 


ever looked upon as a People that impaired themſelves 


more by their ſtrict Application to the Rules of their Or- 
ber, than any other Students whatever. Others ſeldom 


hurt themſelves any further than to gain weak Eyes and 
lometimes Head-Aches; but theſe Philoſophers are ſeized 


all over with a general Inabi ity, Indolence, and Weari- 


neſs, and a certain Impatience of the Place they are in, 


with an Heavineſs in removing to another. 


THE Lowngers are ſatisfied with being merely Part of 
the Number of Mankind, without diſtinguiſhing them- 


ſelves from amongſt them. They may be ſaid rather to 


ſuffer their Time to paſs, than to ſpend it, without Re- 
uu to the palt, or Proſpect of the future. All they 

now of Life is only the preſent Inſtant, and do not taſte 
even that, When one of this Order happens to be a Man 
of Fortune, the Expence of his Time is transferred to his 


| Coach and Horſes, and his Life is to be meaſured by 


their Motion, not his own Enjoyments or Sufferings. 
The chief Entertainment one of theſe Philoſophers can 


- boſſibly propoſe to himſelf, is to get a Reliſh of Dreſs. 


This, methinks, might diverſifie the Perſon he is weary 


| Of (his own dear ſelf) to himſelt, I have known theſe 
o Amuſements make one of theſe Philoſophers make a 
tolci able 
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© * Calf, every time any old Woman's Cat is in the Straw ; 

| * and a thouſand other Matters as important. One anci- 
* © ent Philoſopher contemplates two or three Hours every 
| © Day over a Sun-Dial; and is true to the Dial 
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tolerable Figure in the World; with Variety of Drefſ 
in publick Aſſemblies in Town, and quick Motion of hi; 
Horſes out of it, now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, ther 
to New-Market, and then to London, he has in Proceſ gf 
Time brought it to paſs, that his Coach and his Horſe 
have been mentioned in all thoſe Places. When the Lows. 
gers leave an Academick Life, and inſtead of this more 
elegant way of appearing in the polite World, retire to 
the Seats of their Anceſtors, they uſually join a Pack of 
Dogs, and employ their Days in defending their Poultry 
from Foxes: I do not know any other Method that any 
of this Order has ever taken to make a Noiſe in the Word. 
but I ſhall enquire into ſuch about this Town as have 2. 
rived at the Dignity of being Lowngeys by the Force of ra- 
tural Parts, without having ever ſeen an Univerlity; and 
ſend my Correſpondent, for the Embelliſhment of his 
Book, the Names and Hiſtory of thoſe who paſs the 
Lives without any Incidents at all; and how they hit 
Coffec-houſes and Chocolate-houſes from Hour to Hour, tc 
get over the inſupportable Labour of doing nothing. k 


Thurſday, May 3. 


Inu, & in jecore agro 
Naſcunt ur Domini 


Perſ. 


40s of the Trades, Profeſſions, and Ways of 
M Living among Mankind, take their Original eithe: 
from the Love of Plcaſure, or the Fear of War! 

The former, when it becomes too violent, degenerates 
into Laxuty and the latter into Avarice. As theſe tu 
Principles of Action draw different Ways, Perſeus has giver 


us a very humorous Account of a young Fellow wi9 was 


rouzed out of his Bed, in order to be ſent upon 2 02 
Voyage by Avarice, and afterwards over per ſuaded 20 
kept at Home by Luxury. I ſhall ſet down at leng E 
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peadings of theſe two imaginary Perſons, as they are in 
the Original, with Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation of them. 
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Mane, piger, ſtertis: ſurge inquit Avaritia ; eja 
Surge, Negas, Inſtat, ſurge inquit. Non queo. Surge. 
Et — agam? Kogitas ? Saperdas advehe Ponto, 
Caſtoreum, ſtuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa. 
Toile recens primus piper e ſitiente camelo. 
Verte aliquid; jura. Sed Fupiter Audiet. Ehen 
Paro, reguſtatum digito terebrare ſalinum 
Contentus perages, ft vivere cum Fove tendis. 
Jam tueris pellum ſuccinctus c anophorum aptas; 
Oqus ad Navem. Nil obſtat quin trabe veſt 
Ag eum rapins, niſi ſolers Luxuria ante 
eductum moneat; quò deinde, inſane ruis? Duo? 
Luid tibi vis? Calido ſed pectore maſcula bilis 
luumuit, quam non extiuxerit urna cicuts ? 
Inn mare tranſilias? Tibi torta cannabe fulto 
Cena ſit in tranſtro? Veientanumque rubellum 
Exhalet vapida leſum pice ſeſſilis obba ? 
Duid petis ? Ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modeſto 
Nutrieras, pergant avidos ſudare deunces ? 
Indulge genio : carpamus dulcia; noſtrum e 
Quod wivis; cinis, e manes, & fabula fies. 
Vive memor lethi: fugit hora. Hoc quod loquor, inde eſt. 
En quid agis? Duplici in diverſum ſcinderis hamo. 
Hunccine, an hunc ſequeris: 


Whether alone, or in thy Harlot's Lap, 
When thou would'ſt take a laz Morning's Nap; 
Up, up, ſays AVA RICE; thou ſnor'ſt again, 


Stretcheſt thy Limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain, 


The rugged Tyrant no Denial takes; 


| At his Command th' unwilling Sluggard wakes. 


What muſt I do? he cries; What? ſays his Lord: 
Why rife, make ready, and go ſtreight Aboard: 
With Fiſh, from Exxine Seas, thy Veſlel freight; 


Flax, Caſtor, Coan Wines, the prectous Weight 


t Pepper, and Sabean Incenſe, take 
ith thy own Hands, from the tir'd Camel's Back, 


N And with Poſt-haſte thy running Markets make. 


Be 
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Be ſure to turn the Penny; Lye and Swear, | Cording 
*Tis wholeſome Sin: But Jove, thou ſay'ſt, will hen of orhe 
Swear, Fool, or Starve; for the Dilemma's even ha ow! 
A Tradeſman thou! and hope to go to Heav n? > as) 

Reſoly'd for Sea, the Slaves thy Baggage pack, all Goy 
Each ſaddled with his Burden on his Back: Proſper 
Nothing retards thy Voyage, now; but He, © outſhin, 
That ſoft voluptuous Prince, cal'd LUNURY, no Fear 
And he may ask this civi. Queſtion ; Friend, in the | 
What doſt thou make a Shipboard ? To what end? their Pe 
Art thou of Ferhlem's noble College free? 2 m imm 
Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou won dſt tempt the Ser 48 
Cubb'd in a Cabbin, on a Mattreſs laid, theſe ty 
On a brown George, with lowſie Swobbers fed; throwir 
Dead Wine that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup Fable, 1 
From a foul Jack, or greaſie Maple Cup? TH] 
Say, wou'dit thou bear all this, to raiſe thy S ore, in a per 
From Six i'th' Hundred to Six Hundred more? firſt wa 
Indulge, and to thy Genius treely give : of each 
For, not to live at Eaſe is not to live: over the 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and cach flying Tour under h 
Does ſome looſe Remnant of thy Lite devour, _ Pomp, a 
Live, while thou liv'ſt; for Neath will make us a: his Offic 
A Name, a Nothing but an Old Wife's Tale. Care an 
Speak; wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chuſe ſellor v 
To be thy Lord? Take one, and one refuſe. ſomer hit 

0 Counſel! 


WHEN a Government flouriſhes in Conqueſts, 2 by the « 
is ſecure from foreign Attacks, is naturally falls irto guided t 
the Pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe Pleaſures are ve firſt Coy 
expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them ue his Meaſ 
railing freſh Supplies ot Mony, by all the Methods of Ry i While tl 
paciouſneſs and Corruption; ſo that Avarice and Lud Empire, 
very often become one complicated Principle of Ac Poſſeſſio 
in thoſe whoſe Hearts are wholly ſet upon Eaſe, Magni Father o 
cence and Pleaſure, The moſt Elegant and Correct i Banners 
all the Latin Hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, We The wi 
the moſt formidable States of the World were ſubdued "FF on the tx 
the Romans, the Republick ſunk into thoſe two Vices6 very ofte 
a quite different Nature, Luxury and Avarice: . other in 
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cordingly deſcribes Catiline as one who coveted the Wealth 
of other Men, at the ſame time that he ſquandred away 
his own. This Obſervation on the Commonwealth, when 
it was in its height of Power and Riches, holds good of 


| all Governments that are ſettled in a State of Eaſe and 


Proſperity. At ſuch times Men naturally endeavour to 
outſhine one another in Pomp and Splendor, and having 
no Fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves 
in the Enjoy ment of all the Pleaſures they can get into 
their Poſſeſſion 3 which naturally produces Avarice, and 
m immoderate Purſuit after Wealth and Riches. 

AS I was humouring my {ſelf in the Speculation of 
theſe two great Principles of Action, I could not forbear 
throwing my Thoughts into a little kind of Allegory or 

Fable, with which I ſhall here preſent my Reader. 

THERE were two very powerful Tyrants engaged 


in a perpetual War againſt each other: The Name of the 


firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. The Aim 


of each of them was no leſs than Univerſal Monarch 


over the Hearts of Mankind, Luxuty had many Generals 
under him, who did him great Service, as Pleaſure, Mirth; 
Pomp, and Faſhion. Avarice was likewiſe very ſtrong in 
his Officers, being faithfully ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, 
Care and Watchfulneſs: He had likewiſe a Privy-Coun- 
ſellor who was always at his Elbow, and whiſpering 
ſomething or other in his Ear: the Name of this Privy- 
; Counſellor was Poverty. As Avarice conducted himſelf 
by the Counſels of Poverty, his Antagoniſt was entirely 
guided by the Dictates and Advice of Plenty, who was his 
2 firſt Counſellor and Miniſter of State, that concerted all 
his Meaſures for him, and never departed out ot his Sight, 
7 While theſe two great Rivals were thus contending for 


Ex pire, their Conqueſts were very various. Lxxury got 


Poſſeſſion of one Heart, and Avarice of another. The 
Father of a Family would often range himſelf under the 
banners of Avarice, and the Son under thoſe of Luxury, 
= The Wife and Husband would often declare themſelves 
Jon the two different Parties; nay, the ſame Perſon would 


ey often fide with one in his Youth, and revolt to the 
1 * in his old Age. Indeed the Wiſe Men of the World 


ſtood 


0 
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ſtood Neuter; but alas! their Numbers were 4 _ 
rable. At length, when theſe two Potentates : — 
ed themſelves with waging War upon one . up ame 
agreed upon an Interview, at which neither of thei: — 
ellors were to be preſent. It is {fd that Low eat 
the Parly, and after having repreſented _—_ Tr 
of War in which they were engaged, 8 * roger 
with a Frankneſs of Heart which is ——_— - W 
he believed they two ſhould be very good _ Baton 
it not for the Inſtigations of Poverty, that N 8 
ſellor, who made an ill uſe of his Ear, 2 pegs 
groundleſs Apprehenſions and Prejudices. : - 33 
replied, that he looked upon Plenty (che = Nene 
his Antagoniſt) to be a much more _—_ — ger. 
than Poverty, for that he was perpetually "EB Gs Wa 
ſures, baniſhing all the neceſfary 1 = rr 
and conſequently under mining thoſe 2 3 No 
the Government of Avarice was founded. At 2 
der to an eee $r 1 Arr. 

i ; That each of them hou! ö 3 
— When things were N we 2 
towards a Peace, all other Differences m_ uy 8 
1 
live as good Friends and Confed n 

whatever Conqueſts were made on e Fi 

8 we now find Luxury and 2 1 
Poſſeſſion of the fame Heart, and dividing , - _ . 
ſon between them. To which I ſhall only add, bg * 
the diſcarding of the Counſellors above _— LY 
rice ſupplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, a / 
prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 
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Felices errore ſuo0 Lucan, 
HE Americans believe that all Creatures have Souls, 
not only Men and Women, but Brutes, Vegeta- 
bles, nay even the moſt inanimate things, as Stocks 

and Stones. They believe the ſame ot all the Works of 

Art, as of Knives, Boats, Looking-glaſſes: And that as 

any of theſe things periſh, their Souls go into another 

World, which is inhabited by the Ghoſts of Men and 

Women. For this Reaſon they always place by the 

Corpſe of their dead Friend a Bow and Arrows, that he 

may make uſe of the Souls of them in the other World, 

25 he did of their wooden Bodies in this. How abſurd 

ſoever ſuch an Opinion as this may appear, our European 

Philoſophers have maintained ſeveral Notions alrogether 

33 improbable. Some of Plato's Followers in particular, 

when they talk of the World of Ideas, entertain us with 

Subſtances and Beings no leſs extravagant and chymerical. 

Many Ariſtotelians have likewiſe ſpoken as unintelligibly of 

their ſubſtantial Forms. I ſhall only inſtance Albertus 

Magnus, who in his Diſſertation upon the Loadſtone ob- 

ſerving that Fire will deſtroy its magnetick Virtues, tells 

us that he took particular Notice of one as it lay glowing 
amidſt an Heap of burning Ceals, and that he perceived 

2 certain blue Vapour to a iſe from it, which he believed 

might be the /z:6/tantial Form, that is, in our Mfl-Indian 

Phraſe, the Soul of the Load-ſtone. 

THERE is a Tradition among the Americans, that 
one of their Countrymen deſcended in a Viſion to the 
great Repolrory of Sculs, or, as we cal it here, to the 
other World; and that upon his Return he gave his Friends 
a diſtinct Account of every thing he ſuw among thoſe 
Regions of the Dead. A Friend of mine, whom I have 
formerly mentioned, prevailed upon orc of the Inter pe- 
tas ot the Indian Kings, to enqume of them, if poſſible, 

What 
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what Tradition they have among them of this Manet, What gre 
Which, as well as he could learn by thoſe many Queſt. Wranced. 


ons which he asked them at ſeveral Times, was in Sub. Nobſervec 
Nance as follows. a thouſa 
THE Vilionary, whoſe Name was Marraton, after Weof the 6 


having travelled for a long Space under an hollow Mour- WW ne{ of! 
tain, arrived at length on the Confines of this World of {Weed Sce 
Spirits; but could not enter it by reaſon of a thick Foret N Vas con 
made up of Buſhes, Brambles, and pointed Thorns, { Wentering 

lexed and interwoven with one another, that it wi: nen ry 
1mpoſſible to find a Paſſage through it. Whilſt he we Cry of ; 
looking about for ſome Track or Path-way that might Wie favy | 
be worn in any Part of it, he ſaw an huge Lion couchet No 


under the Side of it, who kept his Eye upon him in the Natter the 
ſame Poſture as when he watches for his Prey. The u Whunting 

dian immediately ſtarted back, whilſt the Lion roſe with before tl 
a Spring, and leaped towards him, Being wholly deſti- Nen the n 
tute of all other Weapons, he ſtodped down to take uy bim ver) 
an huge Stone in his Hand; but to his infinite Surprt WiPrince R 
graſped nothing, and found the ſuppoſed Stone to be -d, by | 
ly the Apparition of one. If he was diſappointed on this mentedö « 
Side, he was as much pleaſed on the other, when be! HE h 
found the Lion, which had ſeized on his left Shoulder, Mentertain, 
had no Power to hurt him, and was only the Gho!t of Meadow: 
that ravenous Creature which it appeared to be. He to were 
ſooner got rid of his impotent Enemy. but he ma hed vor, as h. 


up to the Wood, and after having ſurveyed it for ſome Wy Regic 
Time, endeavoured to preſs into one Part of it thy wa; pitits, v 
a little thinner than the reſt ; when again, to his s accor 
Surprize, he found the Buſhes made no Reiiſizpet, but NRuvere to] 
that he walked through Briars and Brambles with the de Shade 
ſame Eaſe as through the open Air; and, in ſhort, ton of 
the whole Wood was nothing Vſe but a Wood of She ves u 


He immediately concluded, that this huge Thicket v' Wed Teen 


Thorns and Brakes was detigned as a kind of Fence ct 


I 2} 
l 277920 
e 


quick- ſet He ige to the Ghoſts it incloſed; and th fe. / 
hably their ſoft Subſtances might be torn by thee 5/0 er 
Points and Prickles, which were too weak to mae wh 
Impreſſions in Fleſh and Blood. With this Tho. a. n, | Tos 
reſolved to travel through this intricate Wood, warn 0 BP ths; 
Degrees he felt a Gale of Perfumes breathing upon him. oO 
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bunting down the Ghoſt of an Hare, w 
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that grew ſtronger and ſweeter in proportion as he ad- 


yanced. He had not proceeded much further when he 
obſerved the Thorns and Briars to end, and give place to 
a thouſand beautiful green Trees covered with Bloſſoms 
of the neſt Scents and Colours, that for med a Wilder- 
neſs of Sweets, and were a kind of Lining to thoſe rag- 
ed Scenes which he had before paſſed through. As he 
was coming out of this delighiful Part of the Wood, and 
entering upon the Plains it incloſed, he ſaw feveral Horſe- 


nen ruflung by him, and a little while after heard the 


Cry of a Pack of Dogs. He had not liſtned long before 


le law the Apparition of a milk-white Steed, with a 
young Man on the Back of it, advancing upon full Stretch 


eiter the Souls of about an hundred Beagles that were 
bich ran away 
before them with an unſpeakable Swittneſs. As the Man 
bon the milk-white Steed came by him, he looked upon 
him very attentively, and found him to be the young 
Frince Nicharagua, who died about half a Year belore, 
end, by reaſon of his great Virtues, was at that Time la- 
mented over all the Weſtern Parts of America. 
” HE had no ſooner got out of the Wood, but he was 
entertained with ſuch a Landskip of flowry Plains, green 
Meadows, running Streams, ſunny Hills, and ſhady Vales, 
were not to be repreſented by his own Expreſſions, 
ver, as he ſaid, by the Conceptions of others. This hap- 
Region was peopled with innumerable Swarms of 
? pirits, who applied themſelves to Exerciſes and Niverſi- 
pus according as their Fancies led them. Some of them 
Fvcre toſſing the Figure of a Coit: others were pitching 
the Shadow of a Bar; others were breaking the Appa- 
tion of a Horſe; and Multitules employing them— 
We ves upon ingenious Handicrafts with the Souls of depar- 
8d Vren/ils; tor that is the Name which in the Indian 
La atze they give their Tools when they are burnt or 
o. As he travelled through this delighttul Scene, he 
Pr: cry often tempted to pluck the Flowers that roſe 
” where about him in the greateſt Variery and Pro- 
8, having vever ſeen fevera! of them in his own 
Eo”: But he quickly found that though they weie 
ct of his Sight, they were not habe to his Touch. 
F< & length came to the Side of 2 great River, and beivg 


» 
= 
* 
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a good Fiſherman himſelf, ſtood upon the Banks of i Wren to! 

ſome time to look upon an Angler that had taken a prez NMVith her 

_ Shapes of Fiſhes, which lay flouncing up and down Need up 

im. | man 

7 I ſhould have told my Reader, that this Indian had ben — in 

formerly married to one of the greateſt Beauties of H T 14 

Country, by whom he had ſeveral Children. This Cos Sight o 

ple were ſo famous for their Love and Conſtancy to oH fi Me 

another, that the Indians to this Day, when they ge; Gold, 

married Man Joy of his Wife, wiſh that they may lin uropeans 

42 together like Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton had no Whoor In 
41 ſtood long by the Fiſherman when he ſaw the Shadoy og alreq 
4 of his beloved Yaratilda, who had for ſome time fixcd hrWWition, an 
Eye upon him, before he diſcovered her. Her Arms W] e any | 


ſtretched out towards him, Floods of Tears ran down hr: 
Eyes; her Looks, her Hands, her Voice called him ot 
to her; and at the ſame time ſeemed to tell him that th 
River was unpaſſable. Who can deſcribe the Paſſion mat 
up of Joy, Sorrow, Love, Defire, Aſtoniſhment, that ro! 
in the Indian upon the Sight of his dear Yaratil4a* Fi 
could expreſs it by nothing but his Tears, which ran !ii 
"a River down his Cheeks as he looked upon her. He he 
not ſtood in this Poſture long, before he plunged into ti 
Stream that lay before him; and finding it to be nothin! 
but the Phantom of a River, ſtalked on the Bottom of 1 
till he aroſe on the other Side. At his Approach Yavarilu 


\ 
flew into his Arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed himt*'! ing her t 
encumbered of that Body which kept her from his [Mr aids ; 
braces. After many Queſtions and Endearments on bes, th 
Sides, ſhe conducted him to a Bower which he IM their pr 
dreſſed with her own Hands with all the Ornaments hſirab!e ro 1 
could be met with in thoſe blooming Regions. lem at 
made it gay beyond Imagination, and was every Bio has p- 
adding ſomething new to it. As Marraton ſtood a- , upon 
ed at the unſpeakable Beauty of her Habitation, er than 
viſhed with the Fragrancy that came from every n Critj 
it, Taratilda told him that ſhe was preparing Fer tore 
for his Reception, as well knowing that his P ber ce 
God, and his faithful Dealing towards Men. © th in Tor 
tainly bring him to that happy Place, whenever !: een 
ſhould be at an End. She then brought two of Ha ee, 
| Vor. . 
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ren to him, who died ſome Years before, and reſided 
ith ker in the ſame delighttul Bower ; adviſing him to 
reed up thoſe others which were {lil] with him in ſuch 
| manner, that they might hereafter all of them meet to- 


ad been ether in this happy Place. 
s Of his THE Tradition tells us further, that he had afrerwards 
11s Cov Sight of thoſe diſmal Habitations which are the Portion 


to On: Wt 11! Men after Death; and mentions ſeveral Molten Seas 


' give ir Gold, in which were piunged the Souls of barbarous 
nay eg epeans, who put to the Sword ſo many Thouſarids of 
nad no: WWoor Indians for the fake of that precious Metal: But ha- 
Shadoy ng already touched upon the chief Points of this Tra- 
fed hr WY tion, and exceeded the Meaſure of my Paper, I ſha!l not 
ns "_ ve any further Account of it, Ko 
OWN NM! 
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Luem præſtare poteſt mulier galeata pudorem 
Due ſugit a Sextu ? Juv. 


into tit 

\ nOt hint HEN the Wife of Hector, in Homer's Ilads, diſ- 
om oft courſes with her Husband about the Bartel in 
[ar ati which he was going to engage, the Hero, de- 
niet cine her to teave the Matter to his Care, bids her go to 


his Nas and mind her Spinning: By which the Poct in- 


on bol ates, that Men and Women ought to buſie themſelves 

e heir proper Spheies, and on juch Matters only as are 
ents able to their reſpective Sex. 

5110 18 | am at this time acquainted with 2 young Gentleman, 
ery s has paſſed a great Part of his Lite in the Nurſery, 
3\t0111" 6, upon Occaſion, can make a Caudle or a Sack Poſſet 
„ and er than any Man in England. He is likewiſe a won- 
Pte ru Critick in Cambrick and Mouſkins, and will talk an 
er together upon a Sweet- meat. He entertains his 
5 0 ther every Night with Obſervations that he makes 
gn Town and Court: As what Lady ſheves the niceft 
ee ber Dreſs; what Man of Quality wears the 


eng: who has the fine Linnen, who the pret- 
.. L tieſt 
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tieſt Snuff box, with many other the like curious Rema Which Party 
that may be made in good Company. | 
ON the other hand I have very fiequently the Opyer. 
tunity of ſeeing a Rural Andromache, who came up » 
Town laſt Winter, and is one of the greateſt Fox ume 
in the Country, She talks of Hounds and Herſes, 20 
makes nothing of leaping over a Six-bar Gate. If 
Man tells her a waggiſh Story, ſhe gives him a Puſh wit 
her Hard in jeſt, a':d calls him an impudent Dog; ardi 
her Servant neg'efts his Buſineſs threatens to kick hin 
out of the Houf. I have heard her, in her Wrath, a! 
a ſubſtantial Tradeſman a Louie Cur ; and rememi«sMrccomme 
one Day, when ſte could not think of the Naehe, will! 
of a Pei ſon, ſhe deſcribed him, in a large Comp chat t! 
of Men and Ladies, by the Fellow with the br. It g 
Shoulders. | | eeable Sc 
IF thoſe Speeches and Actions, which in their es too { 
Nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they profifWove ſeen. 
ceed ſrom 2 wrong Sex, the Faults and Imper fections offi been tall 
one Sex tranſplanted into another, appear black and me ſeen in 
ſtrous. As for the Men, I ſhall not in this Paper any nn tha 
ther concern my ſelf about them; but as I wou'd fd there 
contribute to make Woman-kind, which is the moſt bee their C 
tiful Part of the Creation, entirely amiable, and ve ure; tho 
all thoſe little Spots and Blemiſkes that are apt to riſe Y to all 
mong the Charms which Nature has poured out udent as th 
them, I ſhall dedicate this Paper to their Service. of their 
Spot which I would here endeavour to clear them of, 
thar Party- Rage which of late Years is very much cee 
i to their Converfation. This is, in its Nature, a 3! 
Vice, and made up of many angry and cruel Paſſions ti 
are alrogether repugnant to the Softneſs, the voce"! 
and thoſe other endearing Qualities which are natura 


. 

OR my 
deſpicab 
man is t. 
with 1 
on and 


the Fair Sex. Women were formed to temper Mane this ur 
and ſooth them into Tenderneſs and Compaſſion ; ro en thou 
ſet an Edge upon their Minds, and blow up in te Souls (et 
thuſe Paſſions which are too apt to riſe of their own * and w 
cord. When J have ſeen a pretty Mouth uttering C7 {"t, an 
nies and Invectives, what would I rot have give: Ne Paſſio 


have ſtopt it? How have I been troubled to ſee fome © 


the fineſt Features in the World grow pale, and er” 
W 2 
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th Party-Rage? Camilla is one of the greateſt Beauties 


,emark 
| the Britiſh Nation, and yet values her ſelf more upcn 


Ope- g the Virago of one Party, than upon being the Toalt 
e up boch. The Dear Creature, about a Weck ago, encoun- 
HumesMed the fierce and beautiful Pentheſilea a-crols a Tea- 
ſes, ae; but in the height of her Anger, as her Hand ehan- 
. do ſhake with the Earneſtneſs of the Diſpute, ſhe 
in wi ed her Fingers, and ſpilt a Diſh of Tea upon her Pet- 


or, Had not this Accident broke off the Debate, no 
y knows where it would have ended. 

THERE is one Conſideration which I would earneſ- 
meme vc ommend to all my Female Readers, and which, I 
Nawe re, will have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, it is 
mp that there is nothing ſo bad for the Face as Party- 
ie rea. It gives an ill- natuted Caſt to the Eye, and a diſ- 


; ard 
ck hin 


ath, al 


al, 
eeable Sourneſs to the Look; beſides that, it makes the 


cir os too ſtrong, and fluſhes them worſe than Brandy. 
hey pee ſeen a Woman's Face break out in Heats, as ſhe 
ctions u deen talking againſt a great Lord, whom ſhe had ne- 
nd me {een in her Life; and indeed never knew a Party- 
any fan that kept her Beauty for a Twelve-month. I 
ou'd fad therefore adviſe all my Female Readers, as they 
10ſt bene their Complexions, to let alone all Diſputes of this 
wen re; though. at the ſame time. I would give free Li- 
to riſe Ito all ſupera nuated motherly Partizans to be as 
out ud ent as they pleaſe, ſince there will be no Danger ei- 
ce. of cheir ſpoiling their Faces, or of their gaining Con- 
em of, rs 

ach ch OR my own part, I think a Man makes an odious 
e, 2 Mo deſpicable Figure, that is violent in a Party; but a 
Mons tun is too ſince e to mitigate the Fury of her Prin- 
Mode with Temper and Diſcretion, and to act with that 
-atural ion and Reſervedneſs which are requiſite in our Sex. 
Mank n= this unnatural Zeal gets into them, it throws them 
; ren thouſand Heats and Extravagancies; their gene- 
in der Souls fer no Bounds to their Love, or to their Ha- 
own i» and whether a Whig or Tory, a Lap Dog or a 


1 Comet, an Opera or a Puppet- Show, be the Object of 
_ given e Paſſion, while it reigns, engroſſes the whole Wo- 
e ſome 4 . 

ad were 


W 1 \ 
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.. IYemember when Dr. Ticks Oates was in all his Gy 
- 49,91 accompanied my Friend WiLL. Hon EY 
in a Viſit to a Lady of his Acquaintance: We were t 
ſooner fat don, but upon caſting my Eycs abour g 
Room, I found in almoſt every Corner of it a Print? 
repreſented the Doctor in ail Magnitudes and Dime 


ons. A little after, as the Lady was diſcourſing g Ut 
Find, and held her Snuff-Box in her Hand, vho {hol 907 
ſee in the Lid of it but the Doctor. It was not at der 
alter this, when ſhe had occaſion for her Hand kerchy wt 

which upon the firſt opening diſcovered among ke any 
Vlaits of it the Figure of the Doctor. Upon this t has ac 

Friend WII I. who loves Rallery, told her, That it e ſhort 

was in Mr. True-love's Place (for that was the Nane rs, wit 
her Husband) he ſhould te made as uneaſie by a e ther: 
kerchief as ever Othello was. I am afraid, iid | ly Count 
Ar. HONEYCOMB, you are 4 Tory; tell me iruly, art) ich I ſt 

a Friend to the Doctor or not? WIL I. inſtead of ] m 

a Reply, ſmiled in her Face (for indeed ſhe vas! k beſtow 

| pretty) ard told her that one of her Patches was drein 
3 off, She immediately adjuſted it, and looking 2 Nek for 
Y | ſeriouſly, Well, ſays ſhe, I'll be hang'd if you and your j bouphts | 
i Friend there are not againſt the Doctor in your Hearts, | omile m 
1 pected as much by his ſaying nothing. Upon this e ention, 
3 her Fan into her Hand, and upon the opening ot it the bett 
. diſplayed to us the Figure of the Doctor, who wi! make v 
5 ced with great Gravity among the Sticks ot it. 1 t if my 
1 word, 1 found that the Doctor had taken Poſe: , of it 
her Thoughts, her Diſcourſe, and matt of her um have th 

but finding my ſelf preſſed roo cloſe by her QE,m⁰ e the n 

winked upon my Friend to take his Leave, Which it AS the i 

accordingly. a, 
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e 58. Monday, May 7. 
Dime 


img n Ut ictura poeſis erit —— Hor. 
ho iod OTHING is ſo much admired, and ſo little un- 


not derſtgod, as Wit. No Author that I know of has 
dkerc written profeſſedly upon it; and as for thofe vho 
nong Wake any Mention of it, they only treat on the Subject 
1 this t has accidenta!ly fallen in their Way, and that too in 
That i de ſhort Reflections, or in general exclamatory Flou— 
Natel es, without entring into the Bottom of the Matter, I 
are therefore I ſhall perform an acceptable Work to 
„ ſaid / Country men, if I treat at large upon this Subject; 


ich I ſhall endeavour to do in a Manner ſuitable to ir, 
at I may not incur the Cenſure which a famous Cri- 
k beſtows upon one who had written a Treatiſe upon he 
pameina low groveling Stile, I intend to lay aſide a hole 
eck for this Undertaking, that the Scheme of my 


was! 
5s drop! 


ing 41 a | 
{ your ughts may not be brokea and interrupted; and T1 dre 
earts, ome my ſelf, if my Readers will give me a Week's 
is (e M etention, that this great City will be very much changed 


the better by next Saturday Night. 1 ſhall e deavour 
make what I ſay intelligible to ordinary Capacities ; 
t if my Readers meet with any Paper that in ſome 


ot it 
o wi! 
F it. 


es of it may be a little out of their Reach, I would 
pure have them diſcouraged, for they may aſſure them- 
Que the next ſha!l be much clearer. 


AS the great and only End of theſe my Specu'ations is 
baniſh Vice and Ignorance ot of the Territories of 
rat-Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much a5 poſſible to e- 
din among us a Taſte of polite Writing. Ir is with 
View that I have endeavoured to ſet my Readers right 
(everal Points relating to Opera's and Tragedies; and 
al from Time to Time impart my Notions of Comedy, 
[ think they may tend to its Refinement and Perfe- 
oa. I find by my Bookſeller that theſe Papers of Criti- 
m. with that upon Humour, have met witha more kind 
Fception than indeed I could have hoped for from ſu-li 
L 3 | Subjects; 


hich de 


0 
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Subjects; for which Reaſon I ſhall enter upon my pi Conſider 
ſent Undertaking with greater Chearfulneſs. Poke w 

IN tins, and one or two N Papers, I ſtal ui bich o 
ovt the Hiſtory of falſe Wit, and iſtinguiſſ the {ere and that 
Kinds of it as they have prevailed in different Ages off Shape, t. 
World. This I think the more neceſſary at preſent, M Tx x 
cauſe I obſerved there were Attempts on foot laſt Win ck, for 
toreviveſomeof thoſe antiquated Modes of Wit tha M Which by 
been longexploded out of the Common-weakth of Lene older 
There were ſeveral Satyrs and Panegyricks handed 4:4. poen 
in Acroſtick, by which Means ſome of the moſt π]“]· THE 
undiſputed Block heads about the Town began to e Son of! 
tain ambitious Thoughts, and to ſet up for polite Au that theſ 
I ſhall therefore deſcribe at length thoſe many Art: MIthe Auth 
falſe Wit, in which a Writer does not ſhew himſelf : lea I w 
of a beautiful Genius, but of great Induſtry. WW 7Theocricy 

THE firſt Species of falſe Wit which I have metyW Works. 
is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has produce ir v 
ve ral Pieces which have lived very near as long as the formance 
it ſe'f : I mean thoſe ſhort Poems pi inted among ther Deſigner 
nor Greek Poets, which reſemble the Figure of an | Subject 1 
a Pair of Wings, an Ax, a Shepherd's Pipe, and an conform 

AS for the firſt, it is a little oval Poem, and m rhe Poe 
improperly be called a Scholar's E g. | would erh the Mou 
vour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible Language, ¶ ¶ ſes were 


tranſlate it into Engliſh, did not I find the Interptemi the Fram 
of it very difficult; for the Author ſeems to have the Fare 
more intent upon the Figure of his Poem, than upon Wuſed to l 
Senſe of it. he ſtretcl 

THE Pair of Wings conſiſt of twelve Verſes, di. chopped 
ther Feathers, every Verſe decreaſing gradually in its which þ, 
{ure according to its Situation in the Wing. The Sub) Mr. D 
of it (as in the reft ef the Poems which follow ) © of the fo 
ſome remote Affinity with the Figure, for it deſcrb EU h 
God of Love, who is always painted with Wings. Mthat ther, 

THE Ax methinks would have beena good Figure Shape of 
a Lampoon, had the Edge of it conſiſted of the molt * 


ryrical Parts of the Work; but as it is in the Origin", Son 
take it to have been nothing elſe but the Poſie of 121 The: 
which was conſecrated to Minerva, and was thoug" An, 


Laye been the ſame that Fperes made uſe of in the bud 
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lo the Trojan Horſe; which is a Hint I ſhall leave to the 
Conſideration of the Criticks. I am apt to think that the 
Polie was written originally upon the Ax, like thoſe 


Ne i 


n my pr 


ſhall which our modern Cutlers inſcribe upon their Knives 3 
the ſe id that therefore the Poſie ſtili remains in its ancient 
bs * Shape, tho the Ax it ſelt is loſt, 

eſent, þ 


THE Shepherd's Pipe may be faid to be full of Mu- 
ſick, for it is compoſed of nine different Kinds of Verſes, 
which by their ſeveral Lengths reſemble the nine Stops ot 


aſt Win 
t that bn 


of Leue old muſical Inſtrument, that is likewiſe the Subject of 
ded e poem. 

noſt un THE Altar is inſcribed with the Epitaph of Troilus the 
1 tO eng son of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me believe, 
te Auth theſe falſe Pieces of Wit are much more ancient than 
ly Art: de Authors to whom they are generally aſcribed ; at 


elf least 1 will never be perſwaded, that ſo fine a Writer as 


Theocritus could have been the Author of any ſuch ſimple 
Works. 


IT was impoſlible for a Man to ſucceed in theſe Per- 


met w 
oduced! 


as the! fermances who was not a kind of Painter, or at leaſt a 
\g 00 Deſigner: He was firſt of all to draw the Out- line of the 
e 21 Subject which he intended to write upon, and afterwards 
d an 


conform the Deſcription to the Figure of his Subject. 
The Poetry was to contract or dilate it felt according to 
the Mould in which it was caſt. In a word, the Ver- 


d maj 
uld end 


1812p es were to be cramped or extended to the Dimenſions of 
erpret the Frame that was prepared for them; and to undergo 
— the Fate of thoſe Perſons whom the Tyrant Procraies 
n upon! 


ged to lodge in his Iron Bed; if they were too ſhort, 
he fretched them on a Rack; and if they were too long 
chopped off a Part of their Legs, till they fitted the Couch 
wiich he had prepared for them. | 


ſes, 0r! 
in its 


he Sub) Mr. Dryden hints at this obſolete kind of Wit in one 
ow ) de of the following Verſes in his Mac Fleckno ; which an 
deſcrbeſ Engliſh Reader cannot underſtand, who does not know 
ge. there are thoſe little Poems above-mention'd in the 
ren Snape of Wings and Altars. 

e moſt 


Chuſe for thy Com mand 

Some peaceful Province in Acroſtick Land; 

There may ſt thou Wings diſplay, and Altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor Word a thouſand Ways. 

| L 4 THIS 
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THIS Faſhion of falſe Wit was revived by {yy 
Poets of the laſt Age, and in particular may be met wih 
among Mr. Herbert's Poems; and, if I am not niiſtaken, 
in the Tranſlation of D Bartas. I do not remember s. 
ny other Kind of Work among the Moderns which mere 
reſembles the Performances I have mention'd, than thx 
famous Picture of King Charles the Firſt, which has the 
whole Book of P/alms written in the Lines of the Face 
and the Hair of the Head, When I was laſt at O 

ſed one of the Whiskers; and was reading the othe; 

ut could not go ſo far in it as I would have dore, .\y 
reaſon of the Impatience of my Friends and Fellow-Tr; 
vellers, who all of them preſſed to ſee ſuch a Piece af 
Curioſity. I have ſince heard, that there is now a em- 
nent Writing-Maſter in Town, who has tranſcribed {| 
the Old Teſtament in a full-bottomed Perriwig; and it the 
Faſhion ſhould introduce the thick kind of Wigs which 
were in Vogue ſome few Years ago, he promiles to ad 
two or three ſupernumerary Locks that ſhall contain a 
the Aporrypha. He deſigned this Wig originally for Kin 
William, having diſpoſed of the two Books of Kings in tit 
two Forks of the Foretop; but that glorious Monarch 
dying before the Wig was finiſhed, there isa Space leftin 
it for the Face of any one that has a Mind to purchaſer 

BUT to return to our ancient Poems in Picture, | 
would humbly propoſe, for the Benefit of our modem 
Smatterers in orc that they would imitate their Bre 
thren among the Antients in thoſe ingenious Devices. 
have communicated this Thought to a young Peri 
Lover of my Acquaintance, who intends to preſent i: 
Miſtreſs with a Copy of Verſes made in the Shape ot he 
Fan; and if he tells me true, has already finiſhed th! 
three figſt Sticks of it. He has likewiſe promiſed me to 
get the Meaſure of his Miſtreſs's Marriage-Finger, with 
a Deſign to make a Poſie in the Faſhion of a Ring whici 

ſhall exactly fir it. It is ſo very eaſie to enlarge upon! 
good Hint, that I do not queſtion but my ingenious Ret 
ders will apply what I have ſaid to many other Partics: 
lars; and that we ſhall ſee the Town filled in a very s 
time with Poetical Tippets, Handkerchiefs, Snuft-Port 
and the like Female Ornaments, 1 ſhall therefore co 

| cut 
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clude with a Word of Advice to thoſe admirable Ex: 
Authors who call themſelves Pindarick Writers, that they 
would apply themſelves to this kind of Wit without Los 
of Time, as being provided better than any other Poets 
with Verſes of all Sizes and Dimenſions. C 
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Operose Nihil agunt Sen. 


HERE is nothing more certain than that every Man 

would be a Wit if he could, and notwithtandi 8 

Pedants of pretended Depth and Solidity are apt to 
decry the Writings of a polite Author, as Flaſh and Frorh, 
they all of them ſhew upon Occaſion that they would 
ſpare no Pains to arrive at the Cha ater of thoſe whom 
they ſeem to deſpiſe. For this Reaſon we often find 
them endeavouring at Works of Fancy, which coit them 
infinite Pangs in the Production. The Truth of it is, a 
Man had better be a Gally-Slave than a Wir, were one to 
gain that Title by thoſe Elaborate Trifles which have 
been the Inventions of ſuch Authors as were often Ma- 
liers of Great Learning, but no Genius. 

IN my laft Paper I mentioned ſome of theſe falſe Wits 
among the Antients, and in this ſhall give the Reader 
two or three other Species of them that fAlouriſ:cd in 
the fame early Ages of the World. The firſt I fha! pro- 
cuce are the Lipogrammatiſts, or Letter-droppers of Auriqui- 
ty, that would take an Exception, without any Reaſon, a- 
panſt ſome particular Letter in the Alphabet, ſo as not to 
umit it once into a whole Poem. One Tryphiodorus was 
« great Maſter in this kind of Writing. He compoſed an 
Oey or Epick Poem on the Adventures of Ulyſſes, con- 
ſting of four and twenty Books, having entirely baniſhed 
tie Letter A from his firſt Book, which was called Alpha 
is Lucus a non lucendo) becauſe there was not an Alpha 
nit, His ſecond Book was inſcribed Beta, for the ſame 
Reaſon, In ſhort, the Poet excluded the whole four and 


un. ] 


twenty Letters in their turns, and ſhzwed them, one at- 


r motacr, that he could do his Buſineſs without them. 
L 5 LF 
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I T muſt have been very pleaſant to have ſeen thi WY fame Re: 
Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much as anothe in the Ai 
would a falſe Quantity, and making his Eſcape from i Ml preſents 
through the ſeveral Greez Dialects, when he was preſſes I Country 
with it in any particular Syllable, For the moſt apt ad Athenian 
elegant Word in the whole Language was rejected, live WW among © 
a Diamond with a Flaw in it, if it appeared blemiſ I who did 
with a wrong Letter, I ſhall only obſerve upon th; Ancients 
Head, that if the Work I have here mentioned had bers ing Witt 
now extant, the O diſſey of Triphiodorws, in all Probabiliy, WW given of 
would have been oftner quoted by our learned Pedu . Nen 
than the Odiſſey of Homer. What a perpetual Fund wou 4» in hi 
it have been ot obſolete Words and Phraſes, unuſual h. by a Pic 
bariſms and Ruſticities, abſurd Spellings and complica tree, tha 
Dialects? I make no Queſtion but it would have be them a £ 
looked upon as one of the moſt valuable Treaſuries of tt which b. 
Greek Tongue. | Word N 

I find likewiſe among the Ancients that ingenious it L ſhall 
of Conceit, which the Moderns diſtinguiſh by the Nan been late 
of a Rebus, that does not ſink a Letter but a whole Ver of the P 
by ſubſtituting a Picture in its place. When Ceſar u monſtrot 
one of the Maſters of the Roman Mint, he placed the better un 
gure of an Elephant upon the Reverſe of the Publick MW Eng 
ny; the Word Ceſar ſignifying an Elephant in the B led in 
Language. This was artificially contrived by Ceſar, „ Man, as 
cauſe it was not lawful for a private Man to ſtamp Such a L 
own Figure upon the Coin of the Common- wealth. 06 Punn in 
cero, Who was ſo called from the Founder of his Fam ingen 
that was marked on the Noſe with a little Wen lie! iſh his 
Vetch (which is Cicer in Latin) inſtead of Marcus Tull hope wh 
Cicero, ordered the Words Marcus Tullius, with the oi and deliy 

gure of a Vetch at the end of em, to be inſcribed oi 1 find 

Publick Monument. This was done probably to ſw kin an | 

that he was neither aſ}amed of his Name or Family, ce ; If t is CC 

Withſtanding the Envy of his Competitors had often r, wh 

proached him with both. In the fame manner we fie was 

of 2 famous Building that was marked in ſeveral PH²ͥ learned 1 

it with the Figures of a Frog and a Lizard: Thoſe Wo poled al 

m Greek, having been the Names of the Architects, wi ule of ar 

by the Laws of their Country were never permitte: Cinary I. 
zafcribe their own Names upon their Works. For" Latin, 
K 
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fame Reaſon it is thought, that the Forelock of the Horſe 
in the Antique-Equeſtrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius, re- 
preſents at a diſtance the Shape of an Ow], to intimate the 
Country of the Statuary, who, in all probability, was an 
Athenian. This kind of Wit was very much in Vogue 
among our own Country-men about an Age or two ago, 
who did not practiſe it for any oblique Reaſon, as the 
Ancients abovementioned, but purely for the ſake of be- 
ng Witty. Among — Inſtances that may be 
given of this Nature, I ſhall produce the Device of one 
as I find it mentioned by our learned Cam- 
den in his Remains. Mr. Newderry, to repreſent his Name 
by a Picture, hung up at his Door the Sign of a Yew- 


| tree, that had ſeveral Berries upon it, and in the midſt of 


them a great golden N hung upon a Bough of the Tree, 
which by the help of a little falſe Spelling made up the 
Word N-ew-berry, 

[| ſhall conclude this Topick with a Rebus, which has 
been lately hewn out in Free-ſtone, and erected over two 


of the Portals of Blenheim Houſe, being the Figure of a 
| monſtrous Lion tearing to Pieces a little Cock. For the 
better underſtanding of which Device, I mult acquaint 
my Enghſb Reader, that a Cock has the Misfortune to be 
| called in Latin by the ſame Word that ſignifies a French- 
Man, as a Lion is the Emblem of the Engliſh Nation, 
Such a Device in ſo noble a Pile of Building looks like a 
Funn in an Heroick Poem; and I am very ſorry the tru- 
iy ingenious Architect would ſuffer the Statuary to ble- 
wish his excellent Plan with ſo poor a Conceit : But J 


hope what I have ſaid will gain Quarter for the Cock, 


and deliver him out of the Lion's Pavy. 


I find likewiſe in ancient Times the Conceit of ma- 


(king an Eccho talk ſenſibly, and give rational Anſwers, 
If this could be excuſable in any Writer it would be in O- 
rid, where he introduces the Eccho as a Nymph, before 


ſhe was worn away into nothing but a Voice. The 


learned Eraſmus, tho a Man of Wit and Genius, has com- 


poſed a Dialogue upon this filly kind of Device, and made 


ſuſe of an Eccho who ſeems to have been a very cxtraor- 


dinary Linguiſt, for ſhe anſwers the Perſon ſhe talks with 


in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, according as ſhe found the 


Sylables 


N Ne | 
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Syllables which ſhe was to repeat in any of thoſe learned | 
Languages. Hudibras, in Ridicule of this falſe kind gf 
Wit, has deſcribed Brum bewailing the Loſs of his Be F 
to a ſolitary Eccho, who is of great uſe to the Port in 
ſeveral Diſticks, as le does not only repeat alter him, bu 
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Or if thou haſt no thenght of me, 
Nor what 1 have endur d for Thee, 


Sz » 


helps out his Verſe, and furniſhes him with Rhymes, 2 
He rag d, and kept as heavy a Coil as No 
Stour Hercules for loſs of Hylas ; 

Forcing the Vallies to repeat CL 
The Accents of his ſad Regret ; Hot 
He beat his Breaſt, and tore his Hair, 

For Loſs of his dear Crony Bear, 

That Eccho from the hollow Grom:d F. 
His doleſul Wailings did reſound 8 5 
More wiſtfully, by many times, 9 
Than in (mall Poets Splay-foot Rhymes, AS 
That make her, in their rueſul Stories, ing w 
To anſwer to Int'rogatories, entire] 
And meſt unconſcionably depoſe ſeveral 
Things of which ſhe nothing knows ; mance 
And when ſhe has ſaid all ſe can ſay, ſuch " 
Iis wreſted to the Lover's Fancy. | Capac! 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, Rhym 
Art thou fled to n. Eccho, Ruin ? who { 
I thought 22 corn d to budge a Step thing | 
For Fear. (Quoch Eccho) Marry guep. fect V 
Am I not here to take thy Part! Hexan 
Then what has quell d thy fiubborn Heart? tho it 
Hate theſe Bones ratled, and this Head 

So often in thy Duarrel bled ? Tot, 
Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 

For thy dear Sake. ( Ducth ſhe) Mum budget. oi 
Think'ft thou twill net be laid ith Diſh in Hea 
Thou turs dſt thy Back 2 Quoth Eccho, Piſh. 

To run from thoſe th hadſt overcome, The Pe 
Thus cowardly ? Ducth Eccho, Mum, and by 
But what a-wengeance makes thee fly the Vi 
From me too, as thine Enemy : rc; 
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no Wonder that Men who had ſo much Time upon their 


orn. It was to this Age that we owe the Production 
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Yet Shame and Honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning Tail : 
For who won'd grudge to ſpend his Rlood in 
His Hononr's Cauſe ? Duo ſhe, A Pudding. C 
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Hoc eſt quod palles? Cur quis non prandent, Hoc eft ? 
Per. Sat. 3. 


refined Ages of the World, diſcovered themiclves a- 

gain in the Times of Monkiſh Ignorance. 

AS the Monks were the Maſters of ail that little Learn- 
ing which was then extant, and had their whole Lives 
entirely diſengaged from Buſineſs, it is no wonder that 
ſeveral of them, who wanted Genius for higher Perfor- 
mances, employed many Hours in the Compoſition of 
ſach Tricks in Writing as required much Time and little 
Capacity. I have ſeen half the AEzeid turned into Latin 
Rhymes by one of the Beaux Eſprits of that dark Age; 
who ſays in his Preface to it, that the A£neid wanted no- 
thing but the Sweets of Rhyme to make it the moſt per- 
fect Work in its kind. I have likewiſe ſeen an Hymn in 
Hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which filled a whole Book, 
tho it conſiſted but of the eight following Words; 


82 E RNA L kinds of falſe Wit that vaniſhed in the 


Tot, tibi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, ſidera, Colo. 


Thou haſt as many Virtues, O Virgin, as there are Stars 
n Heaven, 


The Poet rung the Changes upon theſe eight ſeveral Words, 
and by that Means made his Verſes almoſt as numerous as 
the Virtues and the Stars which they celebrated, It is 


Hands, did not only reſtore all the antiquated Pieces of| 
falſe Wit, but enriched the World with Inventions of their 


of 
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of Anagrams, which is nothing elſe but a Tranſmutation 
of one Word into another, or the turning of the ſame Set 
of Letters into different Words; which may change Night 
into Day, or Black into White, if Chance, who is the 
Goddeſs that preſides over theſe Sorts of Compoliti- 
on, ſhall ſo direct. I remember a witty Author, in Al- 
luſion to this Kind of Wri ing, calls his Rival, who 
(it ſeems) was diſtorted, and had his Limbs ſet in Places 
that did not properly belong to them, The Anagram of a 
Man. 

WHEN the Anagrammatiſt takes a Name to work 
upon, he conſiders it at firſt as a Mine not broken up, 
which will not ſhew the Treaſure it contains till he ſhall 
have ſpent many Hours in the Search of it: For it is his 
Bufinels to find out one Word that conceals it ſelf in ano- 
ther, and to examine the Letters in all the Variety of Sta- 
tions in which they can poſſibly be ranged. I have heard 
of a Gentleman who, when this Kind of Wir was in 
faſhion, endeavoured to gain his Miſtreſs's Heart by it. 
She was one of the fineſt Women of her Age, and known 
by the Name ot the Lady Mary Boon, The Lover not be- 
ing able to make any thing of Mary, by certain Liberties 
indulged to this kind of Writing converted it into Moll; 
and after having ſhut himſelf up for half a Year, with in- 
defatigable Induſtry produced an Anagram. Upon the 

reſenting it to his Miſtreſs, who was a little vexed in 
Lo Heart to ſee her ſelf degraded into Mol! Boon, ſhe told 
him, to his infinite Surprize, that he had miſtaken her 
Sirname, for it was not Boon but Bohun. 


Joi omni; 
Effuſus labor 


The Lover was thunder- ſtruck with his Misfortune, inſo- 


much that in a little Time after he loſt his Senſes, Which 


indeed had been very much impaired by that continua 
Application he had given to his Anagram. 

THE Acroſtick was probably invented about the ſame 
time with the Anagram, tho' it is impoſlible to decive 
whether the Inventor of the one or the other were the 
greater Blockhead. The Simple Acroſtick is nothing ©! 
the Name or Title of a Perſon or Thing made out of be 
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initial Letters of ſeveral Verſes, and by that M it- 
ten, after the Manner of the chung in a — 
Line. But beſides theſe there are Compound Acroſticks 
when the principal Letters ſtand two or three dee I 
have ſ en {ome of them where the Verſes have or od 
oy —_ by a Name at W 33 but have had 
the ſame Name running down 11 | 
Middle of the Poem. , n OY 
THERE is another near Relation of the 
and Acroſticks, which is commonly called a 3 
This Kind of Wit appears very often on many modern 
Medals, eſpecially thöle of Germany, when they repreſent 
in the Inſcription the Year in which they were coined 
Thus we ſee on a Medal of Gx/Paphns Adolphus thefollow- 
ing Words, Chr Is TVs DUX ERGO TrRIV MpnVs 
If you take the Pains to pick the Figures out of the ſeve- 
ral Words, and range them in their proper Order, you 
will find they amount to MDCXVVVII, or 1627 * 
Year in which the Medal was ſtamped: For as lome of 
the Letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and over- 
top their Feliows, they are to be conſidered in a double 
Capacity both as Letters and as Figures. Your laborious 
German Wits will turn over a whole Dictionary for one 
of theſe ingenious Devices. A Man would think the 
were ſearching after an apt claſſical Term, but inſtead of 
that they are looking out a Word that has an L, an M 
or 2 D in it. When therefore we meet with any of theſe 
Inſcriptions, we are not ſo much to look in em for the 
W 2 for the Year of the Lord. 
1 onts-Rimez were the Favourites of 
Nation for a whole Age together, and that 2 488 
when it abounded in Wit and Learning. They were 
Liſt of Words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 
— Hand, and given to a Poet, who was to make 4 
__ to the Rhymes in the ſame Order that they were - 
placed upon the Liſt: The more uncommon the Rhymes 
_ the more extraordinary was the Genius of the 
'oet that could accommodate his Verſes to them. I do 
= know any greater Inſtance of the Decay of Wit and 
22 among the French (wich generally follows 
ie Declenſion of Empire) than the endeayouring to re- 
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ſtore this fooliſh Kind of Wit. If the Reader will be x 
the Trouble to ſee Examples of it, let him look into the 
new Mercure Gallant; where the Author every Month 
gives a Liſt of Rhymes to be filled up by the Ingenio!;, 
in order to be communicated to the Publick in the Mer 
cure for the ſucceeding Month. That for the Montk of 
November laſt, which now lies before me, is as follows, 


Laurier; 
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One would be amazed to ſee fo learned a Man as Menage 
talking ſeriouſly on this Kind of Trifle, in the following 
Paſſage. 

MONSIEUR de la Chambre has told me, that h 
never knew what he was going to write when he took his Pe, 
into his Hand; but that one Sentence always produced another 
For my own Part, I never knew what I ſhould write next 
when I was making Verſes. In the firſt Place I got all m 

mes together, and was after wards perhaps three or fou 
Months in filling them up. I one Day ſhewed Monſieur Gove 
baud a Com poſition of this Nature, in which among 0tr1r ! 
had made uſe of the four following Rhymes, Amaryllis, Plu- 
lis, Marne, Arne, de/:ring him to give me his Opinion of i 
He told me immediately, That my Verſes were good for vo- 
thing. And upon my asking his Reaſon, he ſaid, Becauſo tl. 
Rhymes are too common; aud for that Reaſon eaſre to be put 
into Verſe. Marry, ſays I, if it be ſo, I am very well ri 
warded for all the Pains I have been at, But by Mon eu- 
Gombaud's Leave, notwithſlanding the Severity of the Cri” 
ciſm, the Verſes were good. Vid. MENAGIANA. Thus 
by learned Menage, whom I have tranſlated Word tur 
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THE firſt Occaſion of theſe Bout. Rimex made them 
n ſome Manner excuſable, as they were Tasks which the 
french Ladies uſed to impoſe on their Lovers. But when 
; grave Author, like him above-mentioned, tasked him- 
ſet, could there be any thing more ridiculous ? Or would 
rot one be apt to believe that the Author played booty, 
d did not make his Liſt of Rhymes till he had finiſhed 
his Poem? 

| fhall only add, that this Piece of falſe Wit has been 
fnely ridiculed by Monfieur Saraſin, in a Poem entitled, 
La Defaite des Bouts-Rimez, The Kout of the Bouts- Rimex. 

| muſt ſubjoin to this laſt Kind of Wit the double 
Rhymes, which are uſed in Doggerel Poetry, and gene- 
raly applauded by ignorant Readers. If the Thought of 
the Couplet in ſuch Compoſitions is good, the Rhyme 
adds little to it; and it bad, it will not be in the Power 
of the Rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that great 
Numbers of thoſe who admire the incomparable Hudi- 
bras, do it more on account of theſe Doggerel Rhymes 
than of the Parts that really deſerve Admiration, I am 
lure I have heard the 


Pulpit, Drum Eccleſcaſtich, 
Was beat with Fiſt inſtead of a Stick, 


and 


There was an antient ſage Philoſophey 
Who had read Alexander Roſs over. 


more frequently quoted, than the fineſt Pieces of Wit in 


the whole Poem. 


Thur / 
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ESE DEITY 


Non equidem fludeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea flumo. Perf 


HERE is no kind of falſe Wit which has been f 

recommended by the Practice of all Ages, as th 

which conſiſts in a Jingle of Words, and is con. 
prehended under the general Name of Punning. It is in 
deed impoſſible to kia Weed, which the Soil has à . 
tural Diſpoſition to produce. The Seeds of Punning x: 
in the Minds of all Men, and tho' they may be ſubduel 
by Reaſon, Reflection, and good Senſe, they will be vt 
ry apt to ſhoot up in the greateſt Genius, that is not bro 
ken and cultivated. by the Rules of Art. Imitation is n+ 
tural to us, and when it does not raiſe the Mind to Pct 
try, Painting, Muſick, or other more noble Arts, it of 
breaks out in Punns and Quibbles. 

ARISTOTLE, in the Eleventh Chapter of his Book 
of Rhetorick, deſcribes two or three kinds of Punt. 
which he calls Paragrams, among the Beauties of goo! 
Writing, and produces Inſtances of them out of ſome « 
the greateſt Authors in the Greek Tongue. Cicero lu 
ſprinkled ſeveral of his Works with Punns, and in h 

k where he lays down the Rules of Oratory, quot: 
abundance of Sayings as Pieces of Wit, which alſo up! 
Examination prove arrant Punns. But the Age in whic 
the Punn chiefly flouriſhed, was in the Reignof King Fam 
the Firſt. That learned Monarch was himſelf a toletab: 
Punnſter, and made very few Biſhops or Priyy-Cour 
ſellors that had not ſome time or other ſignalized then 
ſelves by a Clinch. or a Conundrum, It was therefore! 


this Age that the Punn appeared with Pomp and Dig: 


ty. It had before been admitted into merry Speeche 
and ludicrous Compoſitions, but was now delivered . 
eat Gravity from the Pulpit, or pronounced in the mo. 


olemn manner at the Council-Table. The gone? 
tho 
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tors, in their moſt ſerious Works, made frequent uſe of 
Punns. The Sermons of Biſhop Andrews, and the Tra- 
gedies of Shakeſpear, are full of them. The Sinner was 
punned into Repentance by the former, as in the latter 
nothing is more uſual than to ſee a Hero weeping and 
quibbling for a dozen Lines together, 

I mult add to theſe great Authorities, which ſeem to 
have given a kind of Sanction to this Piece of falſe Wit, 
that all the Writers of Rhetorick have treated of Punnin 
with very great Reſpect, and divided the ſeveral kinds o 
it into hard Names, that are reckoned among the Figures 
of Speech, and recommended as Ornaments in Diſcourſe. 
| remember a Country School-maſter of my Acquain- 
tance told me once, that he had been in Company with a 
Gentleman whom he looked upon to be the greateſt Pa- 
ragrammatiſt among the Moderns. Upon —_— found 
my learned Friend had dined that Bay with Mr, Swan, 
the famous Punnſter ; and deſiring him to give me ſome 
Account of Mr. Swan's Converſation, he told me that he 
generally talked in the Paranomaſia, that he ſometimes 
gzve into the Plocè, but that in his humble Opinion he 
ſhined moſt in the Antanaclaſis. 

I muſt not here omit, that a famous Univerſity of this 
Land was formerly very much infeſted with Punns ; 
but whether or no this might not ariſe from the Fens 
and Marſhes in which it was fituated, and which arenow 
Crained, I muſt leave to the Determination of more skil- 
fel Naturaliſts. : 

AFTER this ſhort Hiſtory of Punning, one would 
wonder how it ſhould be fo entirely baniſhed out of the 
Learned World, as it is at preſent, eſpecially ſince it had 
found a Place in the Writings of the moſt ancient Po- 
lite Authors, To account 2 this we muſt conſider, 
that the firſt Race of Authors, who were the great 
Heroes in Writing, were deſtitute of all Rules and Arts 
of Criticiſm; aud for that Reaſon, thou#h they excel la- 


ter Writers in Greatneſs of Genius, they fall ſhort of 


them in Accuracy and Correctreſs. The Moderns cannot 


| Teach their Beauties, but can avoid their Imperfections. 
| When the World was furniſhed with theſe Authors of the 


brſt Eminence, there grew up another Set of Writers, 
who 
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who gained themſelves a Reputation by the Remy, 
which they made on the Works of tholt who preceded 
them. It was one of the Employments of theſe Secoy 
dary Authors, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of Wit dy 
Terms of Art, and to conſider them as more or leſs Pe-- 
fe, according as they were founded in Truth. It is :9 
wonder therefore, that even ſuch Authors as 1/ocrare;, 
Plato, and Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little Blemiſl:es as ge 
not to be met with in Authors of a much inferior Cu. 
racter, who have written ſince thoſe ſeveral Bl-miſhes 
were diſcovered, I do not find that there was a proper 
Separation made between Punns and true Wit by any of 
the Ancient Authors, except Quiutilian and Longinus. But 
when this Diſtinction was once ſettled, it was very natu- 
ral for all Men of Senſe to agree in it. As for the Re- 
vival of this faiſe Wit, it happened about the time of the 
Revival of Letters; but as ſoon as it was once detected, 
it immediately vaniſhed and diſappeared. At the fame 
time there is no queſtion, but as it has ſurk in one Age 
and roſe in another, ir will again recover it felf in ſome 
diſtant Period of Time, as Pedantry and Ignorance ſha! 
pom upon Wit and Senſe, And, to ſpeak the Truth, 
do very much apprehend, by ſome of the laſt Winter's 
Productions, which had their Sets of Admirers, that our 
Poſterity will in a few Years degenerate into a Race of 
Punnſters: At leaſt, a Man may be very excuſable for an 
Apprehenſions of this kind, that has ſeen Acraſtichs hand- 
ed about the Town with great Secreſie and Applauſe; 
to which I muſt alſo add a little Epigram called the Ac 
Prayer, that fell into Verſe when it was read either back- 
ward or forward, excepting only that it Curſed one way 
and Bleſſed the other. When one ſees there are actual 
ſuch Pains-takers among our Britiſh Wits, who can tc 
what it may end in? If we muſt Laſh one another, et !! 
be with the manly Strokes of Wit and Satyr; for I an 
of the old Phil#pher's Opinion, That if I mult fatter 


from one or the other, I would rather it ſhould be tom 
the Paw of a Lion, than the Hoof of an Afs, I don" 
ſpeak this out of any Spirit of Party. There is a m 05 
crying Dulneſs on both Sides. I have ſeen Tory Acre 


and Whig Anagrams, and do not quarrel with ei her c 
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hm for another. This is a May of proceeding quite contra- 
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them, becauſe they are Whigs or Tories, but becauſe they 
are Anagrams and Acroſticks. 

BUT to return to Punning. Having purſued the Hi- 
ſtory of a Punn, from its Original to its Downfal, I ſhall 
here define it to be a Conceit ariſing from the uſe of 
two Words that agree in the Sound, but differ in the, 
Senſe, The only way therefore to try a Piece of Wit, is 
to tranſlate it into a different Language: If it bears the 
Teſt you may pronounce it true; but if it vaniſhes in the 
Experiment you may conclude it to have been a Punn. 
In ſhort, one may ſay of a Punn as the Country-man de- 
ſcribed his Nightingale, that it is vox & preterea nivil, a 
Sound, and nothing but a Sound. On the contrary, one 
may repreſent true Wit by the Deſcription which Arifti- 
netus makes of a fine Woman, When ſhe is dreſſed ſhe is 
Beautiful, when ſhe is undreſſed ſhe is Beautiful: Or, as 
Mercerus has tranſlated it more Emphatically, Iaduitur, 


formoſa eſt: Exuitur, ipſa forma «ft. 


Scribendi redte Sapere eſt & principium & ſons. Hor. 


R. Lock has an admirable Reflection upon the Dif. 
ference of Wit and Judgment, whereby he en- 
deavours to ſhew the Reaſon why they are not 
2Ways the Talents of the ſame Perſon. His Words are 
25 follow: Aud hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon 
of that common Obſervation, That Men who have a great 
deal of Wit and prompt Memories, have not always the clear- 
«ft Fudgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit lying moſt in the 
Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with Duick- 
eſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſ»mblance or 
Congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures and agreea- 
le! rons in the Fancy; Fudgment, on the contrary, lies quite 
on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully one from another, 
Ideas wherein can be found the leaſt 1 thereby to a- 
ro being miſ-led by Similitude, and by Afﬀenity to take one 


#1 
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7 to Metaphor and Alluſion; wherein, for the moſt Put, 
es that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit which ſtrike 
fo _ on the Fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable to all 
People. | 
2 IS is, I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical Ac. 
count that I have ever met with of Wit, which generally, 
though not always, conſiſts in ſuch a Reſemblance and 
Congruity of Ideas as this Author mentions. I ſhall on- 
ly add to it, by way of Explanation, That every Reſem- 
blance of Ideas is not that which we call Wit, unlek it 
be ſuch an one that gives Delight and Surprixe to the Rex 
der: Theſe two Properties ſeem eſſential to Wit, more 
ticularly the laſt of them. In order therefore that the 
eſemblance in the Ideas be Wit, it is neceſſary that the 
Ideas ſhould not lie too near one another in the Nature of 
things; for where the Likeneſs is obvious, it gives no 
Surprize. To compare one Man's Singing to that of 2. 
nother, or to repreſent the Whiteneſs of any Object by 
that of Milk and Snow, or the Variety of its Colours by 
thoſe of the Rainbow, cannot be called Wir, unleſs, be- 
fides this obvious Reſemblance, there be ſome further 
Congruity diſcovered in the two Ideas that is capable ot 
giving the Reader ſome Surprize. Thus when a Poet tells 
us, the Boſom of his Miſtret; is as White as Snow, there 
is no Wit in the Compariſon; but when he adds, with 
Sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into Wit. Eve- 
ry Reader's Memory may ſupply him with innumerabe 
Inſtances of the ſame Nature. For this Reaſon, the Si 
militudes in Heroick Poets, who endeavour rather to fi 
the Mind with great Conceptions, than to divert it with 
ſuch as are new and ſurprizing, have ſeldom any thing 
in them that can be called Wit. Mr. Lock's Account of 
Wit, with this ſhort Explanation, comprehends moſt ot 
the Species of Wit, as Metaphors, Similitudes, Allegories, 
Anigmas, Mottos, Parables, Fables, Dreams, Viſions, 
dramatick Writings, Burleſque, and all the Methods ot A. 
juſion: As there are many other Pieces of Wit, (how te. 
more ſoever they may appear at firſt Sight from the fore- 
going Daſcription) which upon Examination will be found 
to agree with it. . ay 
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AS true Wit generally conſiſts in this Reſemblance and 
Congruity of Ideas, falſe Wit chiefly conſiſts in the Re- 
ſemblar ce 3nd Congruity ſometimes of ſingli Letters, as 
n Anagraſr Chronograms, Lipograms, and Acroſticks: 
Sometimes of llables, as in Ecchos and Doggerel Rhymes: 
dometimes of Words, as in Punns and Quibbles; and 
ſometimes of whole Sentences or Poems, caſt into the 
figures of Eggs, Axes, or Altars: Nay, ſome carry the 
Notion of Wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it even to external Mi- 
mickry ; and to look upon a Man as an ingenious Perſon, 
that can reſemble the Tone, Poſture. or Face of another, 
AS true Wit conſiſts in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and 
aſe Wit in the Reſemblance of Words, according to the 
vregoing Inſtances; there is another kind of Wit which 
conſiſts partly in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and partly in 
he Reſemblance of Words; which for Diſtinction Sake I 
ſha! call mixt Wit. This kind of Wit is that which a- 
ounds in Cowley, more than in any Author that ever 
rote. Mr. Waller has likewiſe a great deal of it. Mr. Dry- 
een is very ſparing in it. Milton had a Genius much above 
he ſame Claſs with Milton, The Itali- 
u, even in their Epic Poetry, are full of it. Monſieur 
Boileau, who formed himſelf upon the Ancient Poets, has 
If we look after 
mixt Wit among the Greek Writers, we ſhall find it no 
here but in the Epigrammatiſts. There are indeed ſome 
fictle Poem aſcribed to Muſexs, which 
dy that, as well as many other Marks, betrays it ſelf to 
If we look into the Latin 
Writers, we find none of this mixt Wit in Virgil, Lucre- 


us or Catullus; very little in Horace, but a great deal of 
It in Ovid, and ſcarce any thing elſe in Martial. 

| OUT of the innumerable Branches of mixt Hit, I 
ſhall chuſe one Inſtance which may be met with in all 


le Writers of this Claſs. The Paſſion of Love in its 
Nature has been thought to reſemble Fire; for which 


Reaſon the Words Fire and Flame are made uſe of to 
ügnifie Love. The witty Poets therefore have taken an 


Advantage from the double Meaning of the Word Fire, 
to make an infinite Number of Witticiſms. Cowley ob- 
ing the cold Regard of his Miſtreſs's Eyes, and — 
the 
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the ſame Time their Power of ucing Love in him, 
conſiders them as Burning-Glaſſes made of Ice; and fine. 
ing himſelf able to live in the greateſt Extremities of love, 
concludes the Torrid Zone to be habitable. When his My; 
ſtreſs has read his Letter written in Juice of Lemmon hy 
holding it to the Fire, he deſires her to read it over a fe. 
cond time by Love's Flames. When ſhe weeps, he wi. 
ſhes it were inward Heat that diſtilled thoſe Drops fron 
the Limbeck. When ſhe is abſent he is beyond cigh 
that is, thirty Degrees nearer the Pole than when ge 
with him. His ambitious Love is a Fire that natur 
' mounts upwards; his happy Love is the Beams of He 
ven, and his unhappy Love Flames of Hell. When it doe 
not let him ſleep, it is a Flame that ſends up no Smoik; 
when it is oppoſed by Counſel and Advice, it is a Fi 
that rages the more by the Wind's blowing upon it. Up 
on the dying of a Tree in which he had cur his Love 
he obſerves that his written Flames had burnt up nd wi 
thered the Tree. When he reſolves to give over hs Pl 
fion, he tells us that one burnt like him for ever diti 


the Fire. His Heart is an Ætna, that inſtead ot I nth any 
Shop incloſes Cupid's Forge in it. His endeavouring i Py Mr. I 
drown his Love in Wine, is throwing Oil upon the f than 

lan than 


He would infinuate to his Miftreſs, that the Fire ot Lest 


hike that of the Sun (which produces ſo many .iving BOUE 


Creatures) ſhould not only warm but beget. Love nen 
nother Place cooks Pleaſure at his Fire. Sometimes tir "I Th: 
Poet's Heart is frozen in every Breaſt, and ſo mere whic 
ſcorched in every Eye. Sometimes he is dr-wne! it 8 
Tears, and burnt in Love, like a Ship ſet on Fire in tt 8 * 
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up all the Wit in this kind of Writing. Mixt Wir tler 
fore is a Compoſition of Punn and true Wit, and 15 e 
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in hin, nal of it, and Extravagance for the other, The only 
ad fine. Province therefore for this kind of Wit, is Epigram, or 
)f Love, Hole little Occaſional Poems that in their own Nature are 


his Mi. rothing elſe but a Tiſſue of Epigrams. I cannot conclude 
mon eis Head of mixt Hit, without owning, that the Admi- 
r a fe. de Poet out of whom I have taken the Examples of it. 

he wi. e as much True Wit as any Author that ever writ ; 
e fron pod indeed all other Talents of an extraordinary Genius, 


| eighr, Ir may be expected, ſince I am upon this Subject, 
e What 1 ſhould take Notice of Mr. Dryder's Definition ot 
natura i; which, with all the Deference that is due to the 
of Hes Judgment of fo great a Man, is not ſo properly a Defini- 
1 it Go: ion of Wit, as of good Writing in general. Wit, as he 
SmolkPeines it, is © a Propriety of Words and Thoughts adapt- 
is a Ful ed to the Subject. If this be a true Definition of Wit, 
it. be m apt to think that Euclid was the greateſt Wit that ever 
- Love, ME: Pen to Paper: It is certain there never was a greater 
u opriety of Words and Thoughts adapted to the Subject, 
- 1; $ bra what that Author has made uſe of in his Elements. 
er dc hall only appeal to my Reader, if this Definition agrees 
th any Notion he has of Wit: If it be a true one, I am 
during ue Mr. Dryden was not only a better Poet, but a greater 
che k Nit than Mr. Cowley ; and Virgil a much more facetious 
lan than either Ovid or Martial. 

BOUHO URS, whom I look upon to be the moſt 
netrating of all the French Criticks, has taken Pains to 
ew, That it is impoſſible for any Thought to be beau- 


of Lore, 
% iv 
e mr 


imes M . i 
ene el which is not juſt, and has not its Foundation in the 
enn ure of Things: That the Baſis of all Wit is Truth; 
© in l that no Thought can be valuable, of which good 
5 iſe is not the Ground- Work. Boileau has endeavoured 
treſe k d inculcate the ſame Notion in ſeveral Parts of his Wri- 
re 7 both in Proſe and Verſe. This is that natural Way 
ine of Writing, that beautiful Simplicity, which we fo much 
"4 + witli re in the Compoſitions of the Ancients; and which 
bu Body deviates from, but thoſe who want Strength ot 
un tht emus to make a Thought ſhine in its own natural 
„ bonties. Poets, who want this Strength of Genius 
i er that Majeſtick Simplicity to Nature, which we 
Ta {chood tw acmire in the Works of the Ancients, are for- 
\ +or oi to hunt after Foreign Ornaments, and not to let any 
40 1 © of Wit of what Kind ſoever eſcape them, I look 
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upon theſe Writers as Goths in Poetry, who, like thoſe in 
Architecture, not being able to come up to the beautiful 


Simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, endeavoured 
to ſupply its Place with all the Extravagances of an irre- 
gular Fancy. Mr. Dryden makes a very handſome Obſet- 
vation on Ovid's writing a Letter from Dido to Au 
in the following Words: Ovid ( fays he, ſpeaking of 
Virgil's Fiction of Dido and Aneas) takes it up after him, 
* even in the fame Age, and makes an Ancient Heroine 
of Virgiłs neu- creed Dido; dictates a Letter for her 
juſt before her Death to the ungrateful Fugitive; and, 
very unluckily for himſelf, is for meaſuring a Sword 
with a Man fo much ſuperior in Force to him on the 
* lame Subject. I think I may be Judge of this, becauſe 
* I have Tranſlated both. The famous Author of the 
* At of Love has nothing of his own ; he borrows {al 
* from a er Maſter in his own Profeſſion, and, which 
* is worſe, improves nothing which he finds : Nature 
fails him, and being forced to his old Shift, he has Re- 
* courſe to Witticiſm. This paſſes indeed with his ſoſt 
* Admirers, and gives him the Preference to Vigil in their 
Eſteem. . = 

' WERE not I ſupported by 0 an Authority 2 
that of Mr. Dryden, Lol A * to obſerve, That 
the Taſte of moſt of our Engliſh Ports, as well as Readers, 
is extremely Gothick. He quotes Monlieur Segrais for 2 
threefold Diſtinction of ti.: Readers of Poetry: In the 
firſt of which he comprehends the Rabble of Readers 
whom he does not treat as ſuch with regard to ther 
Quality, but to their Numbers and the Coarſeneis of 
their Taſte. His Words are as follow : Segrais ha 


* diftinguiſhed the Readers of Poetry, according to thi 


Capacity of judging, into three Claſſes. | He migh 
E i the fire If Writers 200, if he had Fer 
In the loweſt Form he places thoſe whom he calls L 

Petits Eſprits, ſuch Things as are our Upper-Gallery Au 
* dience in a Play-houſe, who like nothing but the Huss 
* and Rind of Wit, prefer a Quibble, a Conceit, an Ep: 


© gram, before ſolid Senſe and elegant Expreſſion : Thetc 
re Mob-Readers. If Vrgil and Martial ſtood for Par 
© liament-Men, we know already who would carry | 
But though they make the greateſt Appearance in th 
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' Field, and cry the loudeſt, the belt on't is they are but 
' a ſort of French Huguenots, or Dutch Boors, brought 

' over in Herds, but not Naturalized ; who have not Lands 
* of Two Pounds per Aunum in Parnaſſus, and therefore 
* are not privileged to Poll. Their Authors are of the {ame 

Level, fit to repreſent them on a Mountebank's Stage, 
* or to be Maſters of the Ceremonies in a Bear-Garden : 

© Yet theſe are they who have the molt Admirers. But 
* it often happens, to their Mortification, that as their 
Readers improve their Stock of Senſe, (as they may by 
© reading better Books, and by Converſation with Men of 
© Judgment) they ſoon forſake them. 

I muſt not diſmiſs this Subject without obſerving, that 
as Mr. Lock in the Paſſage above-mentioned has diſcovered 
the moſt fruitful Source of Wir, ſo there is another of a 
quite contrary Nature to it, which does likewiſe branch 
ſelf out into ſeveral Kinds. For not only the Reſemblance 
but the Oppoſetion of Ideas does very often produce Wit; 
a I could ſhew in ſeveral little Points, Turns, and Anti- 
theſes, that I may poſſibly enlarge upon in ſome future 


Speculation. C 
CALAZ WIRERWIRAKD 
Ne 63. Saturday, May 12. 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

ungere ſi velit, & varias inducere plumas 

ndique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernè; 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
Credite, Piſonis iſti tabula, fore librum 
Perſumilem, cujus, velut egri ſomnia, vane 
Finguntur ſpecie.· Hoi. 


T is very hard for the Mind to diſc it ſelf fro 
] a Subject in which it has been — The 
Thoughts will be rifing of themſelves from Time to 
Time, tho we give them no Encouragement ; as the 
M 2 Toſſings 
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Toſſings and Fluctuations of the Sea continue ſeyer:| 
Hours after the Winds are laid. 

IT is to this that I impute my laſt Night's Dream ot 
Viſion, which formed into one continued Allegory the 
ſeveral Schemes of Wit, whether falſe, mixed, or true, 
that have been the Subject of my late Papers. 

ME THOUGHTS Il was tranſported into a Country 
that was filled with Prodigies and Fnchant ments, governe! 
by the Goddeſs of FALSEHooD, and entitled, The Regin 
of Page Wit. There was nothing in the Fields, the Woods, 
and the Rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the Tree 
bloſſomed in Leaf-Gold, ſome of them produced Bone- 
Lace, and ſome of them precious Stones. The Fountain; 
bubbled in an Opera Tune, and were filled with Stags, 
Wild-Boars, and Mermaids, that lived among the Waters; 
at the ſame Time that Dolphins and ſeveral kinds of Fiſh 
played * the Banks, or took their Paſtime in the Mes. 
dows. The Birds had many of them golden Beaks, nd 
human Voices. The Flowers pertumed the Air with 
Smells of Incenſe, Amber-greeſe, and Pulvillios; and were 
ſo interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
Pieces of Embroidery. The Winds were fl with Siphs 
and Meſſages of diſtant Lovers. As I was walking to and 
fro in this Enchanted Wilderneſs, I could not forbexr 
breaking out into Soliloquies upon the ſeveral Wonders 
which lay before me, when to my great Surprize I found 
there were Artificial Fechoes in every Walk, that by Re- 
petitions of certain Words which I ſpoke, agreed with 
me, or contradicted me, in every thing I ſaid. In the 
midſt of my Converſation with theſe inviſible Comps 
nions, I diſcovered in the Centre of a very dark Grove : 
monſtrous Fabrick built after the Gorhick Manner, and 
covered with innumerable Devices in that barbarous kind 
ot Sculpture. I immediately went up to it, and found i: 
to be a kind of Heathen Temple conſecrated to the God 
of Dullneſs. Upon my Entrance I ſaw the Deity of the 
Place dreſſed in the Habit of a Monk, with a Book in 
one Hand, and a Rattle in the other. Upon his Right- 
Hand was Induſtry, with a Lamp burning before her; and 
on his Left Caprice, with a Monkey fitting on her _ 
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ler. Before his Feet there ſtood. an Altar of a very odd 
Make, which, as I afterwards found, was ſhaped in that 
Manner to comply with the Inſcription that ſurrounded 
b. Upon the Altar there lay ſeveral Offerings of Axes, 
ings, and Eggs, cut in Paper, and inſcribed with Verſes, 
The Temple was filled with Votaries, who applied them- 
ves to different Diverſions, as their Fancies directed 
them. In one Part of it I ſaw a Regiment of Anagrams, 
who were continually in Motion, turning to the Right or 
o the Left, facing about, doubling their Ranks, ſlifting 
their Stations, and throwing themſelves into all the Fi- 
gures, and Counter-marches of the moſt changeable and 
perplexed Exerciſe. 

NOT far from theſe was a Body of Acroſticks, made 
up of very diſproportioned Perſons. It was diſpoſed into 
three Columns, the Officers planting themſelves in a Line 
on the Left-Hand of each Columa. The Officers were 
al of them at leaſt fix Foot high, and made three Rows 
of very proper Men; but the common Soldiers, who 
filed up the Spaces between the Officers were ſuch 
Dwarfs, Cripples, and Scarecrows, that one could hardly 
ook upon them without laughing. There were behind 
the Acroſticks. two or three Files of Chronograms, which 
differed only from the former, as their Officers were 
equipped (like the Figure of Time) with an Howr-glafs 
mn one Hand, and a Scythe in the other, and took Feeix 
Poſts promiſcuouſly among the private Men whom they 
commanded. 

IN the Body of the Temple, and before the very Face 
of the Deity, methoughts I ſaw the Phantom of * 
odorus the y > ang „engaged in a Ball with four 
nd twenty Perſons, who purſued him by Turns thro 
ai the Intricacies and Labyrinths of a Country Dance, 
without being able to overtake him. | 

OBSERVING ſeveral to be very buſie at the We- 
tern End of the Temple, I enquired into what they were 
Ging, and-found there was in that Quarter the great Ma- 
dine of Rebys's, Theſe were ſeveral Things of the moſt 
Gferent Natures tied up in Bundles, and thrown upon 
dae another in Heaps like Faggots. You might behold an 

3 Anchor 
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Anchor, a Night-rail, and a Hobby-Horſe bound up to. 
gether, One of the Workmen ſeeing me very much fur. 
priſed, told me, there was an infinite deal of Wit in ſe— 
veral of thoſe Bundles, and that he would explain them 
to me if I pleaſed: I thanked him for his Civility, but 
told him I was in very great haſte at that Time. As I wa 
going out of the Temple, I obſerved in one Corner of i 
a Cluſter of Men and Women laughing very heartily, ard 


diverting themſelves at a Game of Crambo. I heard ſe- 


veral double Rhymes as J paſſed by them, which raifed 
great deal of Mirth. 
NOT far from theſe was another Set of merry People 
engaged at a Diverſion, in which the whole Jeſt was to 
miſtake one Perſon for another. To give Occaſion fc: 
theſe ludicrous Miſtakes, they were divided into Pairs, 
every Pair 12 from Head to Foot with the 
fame kind of s, though perhaps there was not tie 
leaſt Reſemblance in their Faces. 'by this means an o 
Man was ſometimes miſtaken for a Boy, a Woman for 4 
Man, and a Black-a-moor for an European, which vey 
often produced great Peals of Laughter, Theſe I gueſſec 
to be a Party of Puns. But being very deſirous to get 
out of this World of Magick, which had almoſt turnel 
my Brain, I left the Temple, and croſſed over the Fieids 
that lay about it with all the Speed I could make. I wi 
not gone far before I heard the Sound of Trumpets and 
Alarms, which ſeemed to proclaim the March of an Enemy 
and, as I afterwards found, was in reality what I appre- 
hended it. There appeared at a great Diftance a ver) 
ſhining Light, and in the midſt of it a Perſon of a moſt ber 
tiful A 3 her Name was Txurtn. On her Right-Hand 
there marched a Male Deity, who bore ſeveral Quiver 
on his Shoulders, and graſped ſeveral Arrows in his Hand. 
His Name was Mit. The Approach of theſe two Ent 
mies filled all the Territories of Falſe Wit with an ut. 
ſpeakable Conſternation, in ſo much that the Goddels o 
thoſe Regions appeared in Perſon upon her Fronts, 
with the ſeveral inferior Deities, and the different Bodies 
df Forces which I had before ſeen in the Temple, who 
were now drawn up in Array, and prepared to gr 
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heir Foes a warm Reception. As the March of the E- 
nemy was very flow, it gave Time to the ſeveral Inhabi- 
tants who bordered upon the Regions of Fals EHOOD 
to draw their Forces into a Body, with a Deſign to ſtand 
upon their Guard as Neuters, and attend the Iſſue of the 
Combat. 

I muſt here inform my Reader, that the Frontiers of 
the Enchanted Region, which I have before deſcribed, 
were inhabited by the Species of Mix ED WIr, who 
made 2 very odd Appearance when they were muſtered 
together in an Army. There were Men whole Bodies 
were ſtuck full of Darts, and Women whoſe Eyes were 
Burning-glaſſes : Men that had Hearts of Fire, and Wo- 
men that had Breaſts of Snow. It would be endleſs to 
deſcribe ſeveral Moniters of the like Nature, that com- 
poſed this great Army; which immediately fell aſunder 
ad divided it {elf into two Parts, the one half throwing 
themſelves behind the Banners of TrxuTH, and the others 
behind thoſe of FALSE ]oop. 

THE Goddeſs of FaLSEUOOD was of a Gigantick 
Stature, and advanced ſome Paces before the Front of her 
Army; but as the dazling Light, which flowed from 
TxuTH, began to ſhine upon her, ſhe faded inſenſibly; 
inſomuch that in a little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an 
huge Phantom, than a real Subſtance. At length, as the 
Goddeſs of Tru approached till nearer to her, ſhe fell 
away entirely, and vaniſhed amidſt the Brightneſs of her 
Preſence; ſo that there did not remain the leaſt Trace cr 
8 of her Figure in the Place where ſhe had been 


AS at the riſing of the Sun the Conſtellations 7 
thin, and the Stars go out one after another, till the 
whole Hemiſphere is extinguiſned; ſuch was the vaniſh- 
ing of the Goddeſs : and not only of the Goddeſs her felt, 
but of the whole Army that attended her, which ſympa- 
thized with their Leader, and ſhrunk into Nothing, in 
Proportion as the Goddeſs diſappeared. At the ſame time 
the whole Temple ſunk, the Fiſh betook themſelves to 
the Streams, and the wild Beaſts to the Woods, the Foun- 
fains recovered their Murmurs, the Birds their Voices, 
the Trees their Leaves, the Flowers their Scents, and the 
| M 4 whole 
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whole Face of Nature its true and genuine Appearance, 
Tho' I ſtill continued aſleep, I fancied my ſelf as it were 
awakened out of a Dream, when I iaw this Region of 
Prodigies reſtored to Woods and Rivers, Fields and Mes. 
dows. 

UPON the Removal of that wild Scene of Wonders, 
which had very much diſturbed my Imagination, I took 
a full Survey of the Perſons of Wir and TrumTH; fir 
indeed it was impoſſible to look upon the firſt, without 
ſeeing the other at the ſame Time. There was behind 
them a firong and compact Body of Figures. The Genius 
of Heroick Poetry appeared with a Sword in her Hand, 
and a Laurel on her Head. Tragedy was crowned with 
Cypreſs, and covered with Rebes dipped in Blood. Satyr 
had Smiles in her Looks, and a Dagger under her Garment, 
Rhetorick was known by her Thunderbolt ; and Comedy 
by her Mask. After foverdocher Figures, Epigram marched 

in the Rear, who had been poſted there at the Beꝑin- 
ning of the Expedition, that he might not revolt to the 
Enemy, whom he was ſuſpected to favour in his Heart, 
I was very much awed and delighted with the Apper- 
ance of the God of Wit; there was ſomething ſo amiable, 
and yet ſo piercing in his Looks, as inſpired me at once 
with Love and Terror. As I was gazing on him, to my 
unſpeakable Joy, he took a Quiver of Arrows from his 
Shoulder, in order to make me a Preſent of it; but as1 
was reaching out my Hand toreceive it of him, I knocked 
it againſt a Chair, and by that Means awaked. C 


Ne 64. Monday, May 14. 


Hic vivimus Ambitioſa 
Paupertate onnes 


Juy. 


HE moſt improper Things we commit in the Cen- 
duct of our Lives, we are led into by the Force ot 
Faſhion. Inſtances might be given, in which 3 


prevailing Cuſtom makes us act againſt the Rules of Ns 
| | ture, 
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ture, Law and common Senſe : But at preſent, I ſhall 
confine my Conſideration of the Effect it has upon Mens 
Minds, by looking into our Behaviour when it 1s the Fa- 
ion to go into Mourning, The Cuſtom of repreſenting 
the Griet we have for the Loſs of the Dead by our Ha- 
bits, certainly had its Riſe from the real Sorrow of ſuch 
25 were too much diſtreſſed to take the proper Care they 
ought of their Dreſs. By Degrees it prevailed, that ſuch 
25 had this inward Oppreſſion upon their Minds, made an 
Apology for not joinifig with the reſt of the World in 
their ordinary Diverfions, by a Dreſs ſuited to their Con- 
dition, This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by ſuch only 
ts were under real Diſtreſs, to whom it was a Relief that 
they had nothing about them ſo light and gay, as to be 
rkſome to the Gloom and Melancholy of their inward 
Reflections, or that might miſrepreſent them to others. 
In Proceſs of Time this Laudable Diſtinction of the Sor- 
rowful was loſt, and Mourning is now worn by Heirs 
and Widows. You fee nothing but Magnificence and 
Solemnity in the Equipage of the Relict, and an Air of 
Releaſe from Servitude in the Pomp of a Son who has 
loſt a Wealthy Father. This Faſhion of Sorrow is now 
become a gei.crous Part of the Ceremonial between Princes 
and Sovereigns, who in the Language of all Nations are 
tiled Brothers to each other, and put on the Purple 
upon the Death of any Potentate with whom they hve 
in Amity. Courtiers, and all who wiſh themſelyes ſuch, 
ie immediately ſeized with Grief from Head to Foot 
upon this Diſaſter to their Prince; ſo that one may know 
by the very Buckles of a Gentleman-Uſher, what Degree 
of Friendſhip any deceaſed Monarch maintained with the 
Court to which he belongs. A good Courtier's Habit 
and Behaviour is Hieroglyphical on theſe Occaſions: He 
deals much in Whiſpers, and you may ſee he-dreſſes ac- 
cording to the beſt Intelligence. | 
THE general Affectation among Men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole World run into 
the Habit of the Court. You ſee the Lady, who the Day 
before was as various as a Rainbow, upon the Time a 
pointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a CI ud. This 
Humour does not prevail only on thoſe whoſe Fortunes 
M xg can 
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can ſu any Change in their Equipage, not on thoſe 
only whoſe Incomes demand he Wanoatels of new 


Appearances z but on ſuch alſo who have juſt enough to 
cloath them. An old Acquaintance of mine, of Ninety 
Pounds a Year, who has naturally the Vanity of being a 
Man of Faſhion deep at his Heart, is very much put to it 
to bear the Mortality of Princes. He madg a new black 
Suit upon the Death of the King of Spain, he turned it 
for the King of Portugal, and he now keeps his Chamber 
while it is 2 for the Emperor. He 1s a good Oe- 
conomiſt in his Extravagance, and makes only a freſh 
black Button upon his Iron-grey Suit for any Potentate of 
{mall Territories; he indeed adds his Crape Hatband for 
Prince whoſe Exploits he has admired in the Gazette. But 
whatever Compliments may be made on theſe Occaſions, 
the true Mourners are the Mercers, Silk-men, Lace-men 
and Milliners. A Prince of a merciful and royal _ 
tion would reflect with great Anxiety upon the Proſpect 
of his Death, if he conſidered what Numbers would be 
reduced to Miſery by that Accident only: He would think 
it of Moment enough to direct, that in the Notification 
of his Departure, the Honour done to him might be te. 
Arained to thoſe of the Houſhold of the Prince to whom 
it ſhould be ſignified. He would think a general Mourn- 
ing to be in a leſs Degree the ſame Ceremony which is 
practiſed in barbarous Nations, of killing their Slaves to 
attend the Obſequies of their Kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a Loſs for many Months to- 
gether, to gueſs at the Character of a Man who came 
now and then to our Coffee-houſe : He ever ended 2 
News-Paper with this Reflection, Well, I ſee all the Foreiy' 
Princes. are in good Health. If you asked, Pray, Sir, What 
ſays the Poſtman from Vienna ? he anſwered, Make us than 
ful, the German Princes are all well: What does he {aj 
from Barcelona? He does not ſpeak but that the Count) 
agrees very well with the new ©ueen : After very mu 

uiry, I found this Man of univerſal Loyalty was 3 
wholeſale Dealer in Silks and Ribbons: His Way is, !! 
ſeems, if he hires a Weaver or Workman, to have it in- 
ſerted in his Articles, That all this ſhall be well and 


$ truly performed, provided no Foreign * ha 
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« depart this Life within the Time above-mentioned.” It 
in all publick Mournings, that the many Trades 
which depend upon our Habits, are during that Folly ei- 
ther pinched with preſent Want, or terrified with the ap- 
parent Approach of it. All the Attonement which Mea 
can make for wanton Expences (which is a Sort of inſult- 
ing the Scarcity under which others labour) is, that the 
Superfluities of the Wealthy give Supplies to the Neceſſi- 
ties of the Poor ; but . of any other Good ariſing 
from the Affectation of being in Courtly Habits of Mourn- 
ing, all Order ſeems to be deſtroyed by it; and the true 
Honour which one Court does to another on that Ocoa- 
ſon, loſes its Force and Efficacy. When a Foreign Mi- 
niſter beholds the Court of a Nation (which flouriſhes in 
Riches and Plenty) lay aſide upon the Loſs of his Maſter, 
all Marks of * and Magnificence, though the Head 
of ſuch a joy ful People, he will conceive a greater Idea 
of the Honour done to his Maſter, than when he ſees the 
Generality of the People in the ſame. Habit. When one 
Is afraid to ask the Wife of a Tradeſman, whom ſhe has 
loft of her Family; and after ſome Preparation endeavours 
to know whom ſhe mourns for; how ridiculous is it to 
hear her explain her ſelf, That we have loſt one of the 
Houſe of Auſtria ? Princes are elevated fo highly above 
the reſt of Mankind, that it is a preſumptuous Biſtinction 
o take a Part in Honours done to their Memories, except 
we have Authority for it, by being related in a — 
manner to the Court which pays the Veneration to their 
Friendſhip, and ſeems to expreſs on ſuch an Occaſion the 
*nle of the Uncertainty of human Life in general, b 
fuming the Habit of Sorrow, though in the full Poſſel- 
wn of Triumph and Royalty. R: 
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Demetri teque Tigelli 
Diſcipularum inter Fubeo plorare Cathedras. It 


FTE R having at large explained what Wit is, ni 
deſcribed the falſe Appearances of it, all that Iz 
bour ſeems but an uſeleſs Enquiry, without ſon: 

Time be ſpent in conſidering the Application of it, Th 
Seat of Wit, when one ſpeaks as a Man ot the Town ar 
the World, is the Play-Houſe; I ball therefore fill thi 
| = with Reflections upon the Uſe of it in that Place 

The Application of Wit in the Theatre has as ſtrong « 
Effect upon the Manners of our Gentlemen, as the Til 
of it has upon the Writings of our Authors. It ms 
perhaps, look like a very preſumptuous Work, thouy 
not foreign from the Duty of aSyecTaroR, to tax tl 
Writings of ſuch as have long had the general Applautt 
a Nation: But I ſhall always make Reaſon, Truth, 2 
Nature the Meaſures of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; if thoſe at 
for me, the Generality of Opinion is of no Cor ſequerd 
againſt me; if they are againſt me, the general Opiric 
cannct long ſupport me. 

WITHOUT further Preface, I am going to do 
into ſome of our moft applauded Plays, and ſee whett 

deſerve the Figure they at preſent bear in the In 

nations of Men or not. 

IN reflecting upon theſe Works, I ſhall chiefly dr! 
upon that for which each reſpective Play is molt cet 
brated. The preſent Paper ſhall be employed upon“ 
Fopling Flutter. The received Character of this Pi 
that it is the Pattern of Gentile Comedy. Dorina i 
Harriet are the Characters of greateſt Conſequence, a 
if theſe are low and mean, the Reputation of the Ps) 


ns unjuſt, | 
will take for granted, that a fine Gentleman (1c 
be honeſt in his Actions, and refined in bis Language l 
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ſtead of this, our Hero in this Piece, is a direct Knave in 
his Deſigns, and a Clown in his Language. Bellair is 
his Admirer and Friend; in return for Sek becauſe he 
is, forſooth, a greater Wit than his ſaid Friend, he thinks 
it reaſonable to perſwade him to Marry a young Lady, 
whole Virtue, he thinks, will laſt no longer than till ſhe 
is a Wife, and then ſhe cannot but fall to his Share, as he 
is an irteſiſtible fine Gentleman, The Falſhood to Mrs. Love- 
it, and the Barbarity of Triumphing over her Anguiſh for 
loſing him, is another Inſtance of his Honeſty, as well as 
his good Nature, As to his fine Language 3 he calls the 
Urange- Woman, who, it ſeems, is inclined to grow fat, 
An Over-grown Fade, with a Flasket of Guts before her 
and falutes her with a pretty Phraſe of, How nom, Double 
Tripe ? Upon the Mention of a Country Gentlewoman, 
whom he knows nothing of, (no one can imagine why) 
he will lay his Life ſhe is ſome aukward ill-faſhioned Country 
Toad, who not having above four Dozen of Hairs on her 
Head, has adorned her Baldne/s with a large white Frux, 
that ſhe may look ſparkiſhly in the Fore-front of the King's 
Box at an old Play. Unnatural Mixture of ſenſeleſs Com- 
mon-Place! 

AS to the Generoſity of his Temper, he tells his poor 
Footman, If he did not wait better —- he would turn him 
away, in the inſolent Phraſe of, 1 you. 

NOW for Mrs. Harriot : She laughs at Obedience to 
an abſent Mother, whoſe Tenderneſs Buſie deſcribes to be 
very exquiſite, for that ſhe is ſo pleaſed with finding Harriot 
again, that ſhe cannot chide her for being out of the Way. This 


Witty Daughter, and fine Lady, has fo little Reſpect for 


this good Woman, that ſhe ridicules her Air in taking 
Leave, and cries, In what Struggle is my poor Mother yonder ? 
See, ſee, her Head tottering, her Eyes ſtaring, and her under- 
Lip trembling. But all this is atroned for, becauſe 4 has 
more Wit than is uſual in ker Sex, and as much Malice, tho 
ſhe is as wild as you would wiſh her, and has a Demureneſs 
in her Looks that makes it ſo ſurprizing ! Then to recom- 
mend her as a fit Spouſe for his Hero, the Poet makes 
her ſpeak her Senſe of Marriage very ingeniouſly. I think, 
lays ſhe, I might be brought to endure him, and that is all 
a reaſonable Woman ſhould expect in an Husband. It is, me- 
thinks, unnatural that we are not made to underſtand * 
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ſhe that was bred under a filly pious old Mother, thy 
ca never truſt her out of her 5 

IT cannot be denied, but that the Negligence of every 
thing, which engages the Attention of the {ober and valu- 
able Part of Mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
Piece: Burt it is denied, that it is neceſſary to the Cha- 
racter of a Fine Gentleman, that he ſnould in that manner 
trample upon all Order and Decency. As for the Cha- 
racter of Dorimant, it is more of a Coxcomb than that of 
Foplin. He ſays of one of his Companions, That a good 
Correſpondence between them is their mutual Intereſt. 
Speaking of that Friend, he declares, their being much 
together makes the N omen think the better of his Under- 
ftanding, and judge more er- of my Reputation, Ii 


makes him paſs upon ſome for a Man of very good Senſe, 
and me upon others for av 


ight, came to be ſo Po. 


civil Perſon. 

THIS whole celebrated Piece is a perfect Contradiction 
to good Manners, good Senſe, and common Honeſty ; 
and as there is nothing in it but what is built upon the 
Rvin of Virtue and Innocence, according to the Notion 
of Merit in this Comedy, I take the Shooemaker to be, in 
reality, the Fine Gentleman of the Play: For it ſeems he 
is an Atheiſt, if we may depend upon his Character as 
goo by the Orange-Woman, who is her ſelf far from 

ing the loweſt in the Play. She ſays of a Fine Man, 
who is Dorimant's Companion, There is not ſuch another 
Heathen in the Town except the Shooemaker. His Preten- 
non to be the Hero of the Drama appears ſtill more in 
his own Deſcription of his Way of Living with his Lady. 
There is, ſays he, never a Man in Town lives more like a 
Gentleman with his Wife than I do; I never mind her Mo- 
tions, ſhe never enquires into mine. We ſpeak to one another 
crvily, hate one another . and becauſe it is Vulgar 

Lye and Soak together, we have each of us our ſeveral 
Sertle-Bed. That of Soaking together is as good as if Do- 
rimant had ſpoken it himſelf; and, I think, firice he puts 
human Nature in as ugly a Form as the Circumſtance 
will bear, and is a ſtaunch Unbeliever, he is very much 
wronged in having no Part of the good Fortune beſtowed 
in the laſt Act. 8 
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ſpeak plainly of this whole Work, I think nothing 
2 rs lol to a Senſe of Innocence and Virtue can 

mee any one ſee this Comedy, without obſerving more 
y frequent Occaſion to move Sorrow and Indignation, than 
— Mirth and Laughter. At the ſame Time 1 allow it to be 
this WF Nature, but it is Nature in its utmoſt Corruption and 
Degeneracy. R 
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Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos 

Matura Virgo, & fingitur artubus 

Fam nunc, C mceftos amores 

De Tenero meditatur Ungui. Hor, 


HE Two following Letters are upon a Subject of 
very great Importance, tho expreſſed without any 
Air of Gravity. 


To the SPECTATOR. 
$1Rs 


4 Take the Freedom of asking your Advice in Behalf 
* of a young Country Kinſwoman of mine who is 
lately come to Town, and under my Care for her Edu» 
cation. She is very pretty, but you can't imagine how 
* unformed a Creature it is. She comes to my Hands 
* jult as Nature left her, half finiſhed, and without any 
acquired Improvements. When I look on her I often 
* think of the Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of your 
Papers. Dear Mr. SyzCTaTOR, help me to make her 
| © comprehend the viſible Graces of Speech, and the dumb 
* Eloquence of Motion; for ſhe is at preſent a perfect 
Stranger to both. She knows no Way to expreſs her 
| * ſelf but by her Tongue, and that always to ſigniſie her 
| © Meaning. Her Eyes ſerve her yet only to ſee with, and 
* ſhe is utterly a Foreigner to the Language of Looks and 
* Glances. In this I fancy you could help her better than 
TO any Body, I have beſtowed two Months in teaching 
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* her to Sigh when ſhe is not concerned, and to Smile 
* when ſhe is not pleaſed ; and am aſhamed to own (+ 
makes little or no Improvement. Then ſhe is no more 
able now to walk, than ſhe was to go at a Year od, 
* By Walking you will eaſily know I mean that regu 
but eaſie Motion, which gives our Perſons fo irreliſtible 
* a Grace as if we moved to Muſick, and is a kind of 
« diſengaged Figure, or, if I ay ſo ſpeak, recitative 
Dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame in her, 
for I find ſhe has no Ear, and means nothing by Walk. 
ing but to change her Place. I could pardon too her 
«* Bluſking, if ſhe knew how to carry her ſelf in it, ard 
if it did not manifeſtly injure her Complexion. 

* THEY tell me, you are a Perſon who have ſeen the 
World, and are a Judge of fine Breeding; which makes 
me ambitious of ſome Inſtructions from you for her 
Improvement : Which when you have favoured me 
with, I ſhall further adviſe with you about the Dilpolal 
of this fair Forreſter in Marge 3 for I will mike it 
no Secret to you, that her Perſon and Education are to 
be her Fortune. 


Jam, S I R, 

| | + So very Humble Servant, 
FT; | 
IX. 


CD EING employed by Climene to make up and ſend 
| * to you her Letter, I make bold to recommend 
t © the Caſe ch 

cauſe ſhe and I happer 


differ avlittle in our Notions 
I, who am a rough afraid the young Gi:l is 
in a fair Way to be ſpoiledWTherefore pray, Mr. Sr tc- 
rar OR, let us have your Opinion of this fine thing ca- 
ed Fine Breeding ; for I am afraid it differs too much 
* fxom that plain thing called Good Breeding. 


Your moſt humble Servant. 


THE. general Miſtake among us in the Educating our 
Child: en, is, That in our Daughters we take Care of their 
Perſqns, and neglect their Minds; in our Sons, we are ſo 
intents upon adorning their Minds, that we wholly * 

their 
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heir Bodies. It is from this that you ſhall ſee a young 
Lady celebrated and admired in all the Aſſemblies about 
own, when her elder Brother is afraid to come into 
Room, From this ill Management it ariſes, That we 
equently obſerve a Man's Life is half ſpent before he is 
Aken Notice of; and a Woman in the Prime of her Years 
is out of Faſhion and neglected. The Boy I ſha!l conſider 
don ſome other Occaſion, and at preſent ſtick tothe Girl: 
and lam the more inclined to this, becauſe I have ſeveralLet- 
ers which complain to me that my Female Readers have not 
nderſlood me for ſome Days laſt paſt, and take them- 
ves to be unconcerned in the vreliae Turn of my Wri- 
ting. When a Girl is ſafely brought from her Nurſe, be- 
fore ſhe is capable of forming one ſimple Notion of any 
hing in Life, ſhe is delivered to the Hands of her Dancing- 
Maſter; and with a Collar round her Neck, the pretty 

d Thing is taught a fantaſtical Gravity of Behaviour, 
d forced to a particular Way of holding her Head, 


den Wheaving her Breaſt, and moving with her whole Body 
are 10 end alf this under Pain of never having an Husband, if 
e ſteps, looks, or moves awry. This gives the aps. 
wonderful Workings of Imagination, what is to paſs 

it, Petween her and this Husband, that ſhe is every Moment 
NE. Rald of, and for whom ſhe ſeems to be educated, Thus 
ter Fancy is engaged to turn all her Endeayours to the 
Urnament of her Perſon, as what muſt determine her 

i ſend Wood and Ill in this Life; and ſhe naturally thinks, if ſhe 
mend Wis tall enough, ſhe is wiſe endHgh for any thing for which 
A her Education makes her think ſhe is deligned. To make 


Ar ber an agreeable Perſon is t 
Oil's Wrents; to that is all their C. to that all their Care di- 
rec Frected; and from this general Mo of Parents we owe 
S oer preſent numerous Race. of Coquets. Theſe Reflecti- 
much ons puzzle me, when I think of giving my Advice on the 
Subject of managing the wild Phing mentioned in the 
Letter of my Correſpondent. But ſure there is a middle 


ain Purpoſe of her Pa- 


vant. ¶ Vay to be followed; the Management of a young Lady's 
Perſon is not to be overlooked, but the Erudition of her 
g our Wind is much more to be regarded. According as this 


their % mamged, you will fee the Mind follow the Appe- 


are ſo 


tites 
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tites of the Body, or the Body expreſs the Virtues of th, 
Mind. 

CLEOMIRA dances with all the Elegance of Me 
tion imaginable ; but her Eyes are ſo chaſtiſed with tie 
Simplicity and Innocence of her Thoughts, that the ruf 
in her Beholders Admiration and good Will, but no look 
Hope or wild I r The true Art in this Caſes 
To make the Mi 
poſſible, to make Geſture follow Thought, and not e 


Thought be employed upon Gelture. K 


» RC. 
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and Body improve together ; and i 


Saltare elegantiùs quam neceſſe e probe. Sa. 


UCIAN, in one of his Dialogues, introduces a Phi 
loſopher chiding his Friend for his being a Lover d 
Dancing, and a Frequenter of Balls. The other u. 

dertakes the Defence of his Favourite Diverſion, which 
he ſays, was at firſt invented by the Goddeſs Rhea, ind 
eſerved the Life of Fupiter himſelf, from the Cruelty d 

Father Saturn. He proceeds to ſhew, that it hv 
been approved by the greateſt Men in all Ages; that Hs 
mer Calls Merion a Fine Dancer; and ſays, That the gract- 


ful Mein and great Agility which he had acquired by th 


Exerciſe, diſtinguiſhed him above the reſt in the Armis, 
both of Greeks and Tr 

HE adds, that od. cy 
venting the Dance which is called after his Name, ths 


by all his other Actions: That the Lacedemonians, win i 
were the braveſt People in Greece, 2 great Encourage i 
ir Hormus (a Dan We 


ment to this Diverſion, and made 


much reſembling the French Brawl) famous over all A 
That there were ſtill extant ſome Theſſalian Statues erette! 
to the Honour of their beſt Dancers: And that he wor. 
dered how his Brother Philoſopher could declare him! 
againſt the Opinions of thoſe two Perſons, whom he pt. 
felled ſo much to admire, Homer and Heſiod; the lan, r 

aki 
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gained more Reputation by i-i 
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hich compares Valour and Dancing together; and ſays, 
That the Gods have beſtowed Fortitude on ſome Men, and 
n others a Diſpoſition for Dancing. 

LASTLY, He puts him in Mind that Socrates (who, 
in the 1 of Apollo, was the wiſeſt of Men) was 
dot only a profeſſed Admirer of this Exerciſe in others, 
but learned it himſelf when he was an old Man, 

THE Moroſe Philoſopher is ſo much affected by theſe, 
nd ſome other Authorities, that he becomes a Convert to 
his Friend, and deſires he would take him with him when 
he went to his next Ball. | 

I love to ſhelter my {elf under the Examples of great 
Men; and, I think, 1 have ſufficiently ſhewed that it is 
not below the Dignity of theſe my Speculations, to take 
Notice of the following Letter, which, 1 ſuppoſe, is ſent 
me by ſome ſubſtantial Tradeſman about Change, 


SIX, 
(] Am a Man in Years, and by an honeſt Induſtry in 
* the World have acquired enough to give my Chil- 
' dren a liberal Education, though 1 was an utter Stranger 
to it my ſelf, My eldeſt Daughter, a Girl of Sixteen, 
© has for fome Time been under the Tuition of Monſieur 
* Rigadoon, a Dancing-Maſter in the City; and I was pre- 
vailed upon by her and her Mother to go laſt Night to 
one of his I muſt own to you, Sir, that havi 
never been at any fach Place before, 1 was very mack 
* pleaſed and ſurprized with that Part of his Entertain- 
ment which he called French Dancing. There were ſc- 
* vera] young Men and Women whole Limbs ſeemed to 
* have no other Motion, than purely what the Mulick 
, — them. After this Part was over, they began a 
Diver ſion which they call Country Dancing, and wherein 
there were alſo ſome Things not diſagreeable, and divers 
" Emblematical Figures, compoſed, as I gueſs, by wiſe 


I 


Men. for the Inſtruction of Youth. 


* AMONG the reſt, I obſerved one, which, I think, 
they call Hunt the Squirrel, in which while the Woman 
flies the Man purſues her; but as ſoon as ſhe turns, 
he runs away, and ſhe is obliged to follow. 


THE 
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: * THE Moral of this Dance does, I think, very apth 
| recommend Modeſty and Difcretion to the Fernale (ex, 
; BUT as the beſt Inſtitutions are liable to Corrupt ions, 
ſo, Sir, I muſt acquaint you, that very great Abules ar 
* Crept into this Entertainment. I was amazed to ſce my 
* Gr handed by, and handing young Fellows with i 
, much Familiarity ; and 1 could not have thought it had 
x been in the Child. They very often made ule of 
k moſt impudent and laſcivious Step called Setting, which 
. I know not how to deſcribe to you, but by telling you 
— 1 is the very Bog be cf Back to Back. At laſt, an 
impudent young id the Fidlers play a Dance called 
: Mol. Pately, and after having made 1. 4 three Capers, 
* ran to his Partner, locked his Arms in hers, and whisket 
: her round cleverly above Ground in ſuch manner, that 
; I, who ſate upon one of the loweſt Benches, ſaw fur- 
; ther above her Shooe than I can think fit to acquaint 
* you with. I could no longer endure theſe Enormities, 
Wherefore ye as my Girl was going to be made 
* Whirligig, I ran in, ſeized on the » and carried 


6 _ _ 

* SIR, I am not yet old enough to be a Fool. I fu 
, poſe this Diverſion might be at firſt invented to — 
* up © good Underſtanding between young Men and 

Women, and ſo far I am not againſt it; but I ſpal 
* never allow of theſe Things. I know not what you 
„ will ay to this Caſe at preſent, but am ſure, that ha 
you been with me you would have ſeen Matter of great 
* Speculation, I am 


Yours, &c. 


I muſt confeſs, I am afraid that my Correſpondent had 
too much Reaſon to be a little out of Humour at the 
Treatmeat of his Daughter; but I conclude, that he would 
have been much more ſo, had he ſeen one of thoſe X 
Dances in which WiLL. Hongeycoms aſſures me, they 
are obliged to dwell almoſt a Minute on the Fair One's 


Lips, or they will be too quick for the Muſick, and dec? 
quite out of Time. 


[ 
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[ am not able, however, to give my final Sentence a- 
gunſt this Diverſion; and am of Mr. Cowley's Opinion, 
that ſo much of Dancing, at leaſt, as belongs to the Be- 
haviour and an handſome Carriage of the Body, is ex- 
reamly uſeful, if not abſolutely neceſſary. 

WE generally form ſuch Ideas of People at firſt Sight, 
% we are hardly ever perſwaded to lay aſide afterwards: 
For this Reaſon, a Man would wiſh to have nothing diſ- 
zoreeable or uncomely in his Approaches, and to be able 
to enter a Room with a good Grace. 

might add, that a moderate Knowledge in the little 
Rules of Good-breeding gives a Man ſome Aſſurance, and 
makes him eaſie in all Companies. For Want of this, I 
have ſeen a Profeſſor of a Liberal Science at a Loſs to ſa- 
lute a Lady; and a moſt excellent Mathematician not able 
to determine whether he ſhould ſtand or fit while my 
Lord drank to him. 

IT is the proper Buſineſs of a Dancing-Maſter to re- 
pulate theſe Matters; tho” I take it to be a juſt Obſervati- 
on, that unleſs you add ſomething of your own to what 
theſe fine Gentlemen teach you, and which they are 
wholly ignorant of themſelves, you will much ſooner 
get the Character of an Affected Fop, than of a Well-bred 
Man. 

AS for Dancing, it muſt indeed be confeſſed 
that the great Familiarities between the two Sexes on this 
Occalion may ſometimes produce very dangerous Conſe- 
quences; and I have often thought, that few Ladies Hearts 
are ſo obdurate as not to be melted by the Charms of 
Muſick, the Force of Motion, and an handſome you 
Fellow who is continually playing before their Eyes, an 
8 them that he the perfect Uſe of all his 

imbs. 

BUT as this kind of Dance is the particular Invention 
of our own Country, and as every one is more or leſs a 
Proficient in it, I would not diſcountenance it; but ra- 
ther ſuppoſe it may be practiſed innocently by others, as 
well as my ſelf, 0 am often Partner to my Landlady's 
Lldeſt Dꝛughter. | 
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POSTSCRIPT. | "GL SB. 


HAVING heard a good Character of the Collect Ne 68 
of Pictures which is to be expoſed to Sale on Frida 
next; and concluding, from the ap"; Letter, hah 
the Perſon who collected them is a Man of no unciegii 
Taſte, I will be ſo much his Friend as to publiſh it, pro 
vided the Reader will only look upon it as filling up th: NE 
Place of an Advertiſement. () * 


The 

Tran the Three Chairs in the Piazza, Covent - Garden. Nba ger 

IX, May 16, 1711, * 

« As you are SyEcCTATaAR, | think we, who mak al Po 

it our Buſineſs to exhibit any thing to publid Aſſembly | 

* View, ought to apply our ſelves to you for your 4p vpon then 
* probation, I have Travelled Europe to furniſh out Topicks. 

* Show for you, and have brought with me what and Knot: 

been admired in every Country thro' which I pal Heros mo 

* You have declared in many Papers, that your great mdructive 

Delights are thoſe of the Eye, which I do not dad yiſſes betv 

but I ſhall gratifie with as beautiful Objects as zou friends. 


ever beheld. If Caſtles, Foreſts, Ruins, Fine Wome:, ery Paſt] 
and Gracefut Men, can pleaſe you, I dare promiſe a covers hi: 
much Satisfaction, if you will appear at my Auction dies the B 
Friday next. A Sight is, I ſuppoſe, as gratefaf to: N poſes his v 
SPECTATOR, as a Treat to another Perſon, and the TUT x 
* fore I hope you will pardon this Invitation from, improves | 
our Joy, a 

S I R, he ge bu 

ſhip, that 

Tour moſt Obe dient, bas finely 

them, Fru 

Humble Servant, jet of Me 

exhauſted 
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Nos duo turba ſumus Ovid, 

NE would think that the larger the Company is 
in which we are engaged, the greater Variety of 
Thoughts and Subjects would be ſtarted in Diſcourſe ; 
at inſtead of this, we find that Converſation is never ſo 
puch ſtreightned and confined as in numerous Aſſemblies. 
When a Multitude meet together upon any Subject of Diſ- 


rden. 


7 bourſe their Debates are taken up chiefly with Forms and 
IO mate al Poſitions; nay, if we come into a more contracted 
pubic Wſembly of Men and Women, the Talk generally runs 
our ay epon the Weather, Faſhions, News, and the like publick 
1 out Topicks. In Proportion, as Converſation gets into Clubs 
hat und Knots of Friends, it deſcends into Particulars, and 
| palied Worows more free and communicative: But the molt open, 
pou m{rutive, and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that which 
COUT. 


paſſes between two Perſons who are famfliar and intimate 


as your: kriends. On theſe Occaſions, a Man gives a Looſe to 
Vomen Bevery Paſſion and every Thought that is uppermoſt, di- 
— Ja covers his moſt retired Opinions of Perſons and Things, 
tion of | 


tries the Beauty and Strength of his Sentiments, and ex- 
poles his whole Soul to the Examination of his Friend. 
TULLY was the firſt who obſerved, that Friendſhip 
improves Happineſs, and abates Miſery, by the doubling of 
our Joy, dl dividing of our Grief ; a Thought in which 
he bak been followed by all the Eſſayers upon Friend- 
ſhip, that have written ſince his Time. Sir Francis Bacon 
bas finely deſcribed other. Advantages, or, as he calls 
fem, Fruits of Friendſhip; and indeed, there is no Sub- 
I, ject of Morality which has been better handled, and more 
extauſted than this. Among the ſeveral fine Things which 
HAVE have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg Leave to quote ſome 
out of a very Ancient Author, whoſe Book would be re- 
gaded by our Modern Wits as one of the moſt ſhining 
4% Tracks of Morality that is extant, if it appezred under the 
10] Name 


tal to 4 
d there 
1, 
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Name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian Phil. 
ſopher: I mean the little Apocryphal Treatiſe entitled, 
Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach. How finely has he de. 
ſcribed the Art of ing Friends, by an obliging and 
affable Behaviour? And 110 down that Precept which 
a late excellent Author has delivered as his own, Tha 
we ſhould have many Well-wiſhers, but few Friends 
Sweet Language will multiply Friends; and à fair- ſpeaking 
Tongue will way kind Greetings. Be in Peace with may, 
nevertheleſs have but one Counſellor of a thouſand, With wha 
Prudence does he caution us in the Choice of our Friends! 
And with what Strokes of Nature (I could almoſt lay of 
Humour) has he deſcribed the Behaviour of a treacherov; 
and ſelf-intereſted Friend? thou would'ſt get a Friend, prove 
him firſt, and be not haſiy to credit him: For ſome Man u 
Friend for his own Occaſion, and will not abide in the Day 
thy Trouble. And there is a Friend who being turned n 
Enmity and Strife will diſcover thy Reproach. Again, Som 
Friend is a Companion at the Table, and will not continue n 
the Day of thy Affliction : But in thy Proſperity he will be u 
thy ſelf, and will be bold over thy Servants. If thou be brought 
low he will be againſt thee, and hide himſelf from thy Fac, 
What can be more ſtrong and pointed than the following 
Verſe? Separate thy ſelf from thine Enemies, and take Hel 
of thy Friends, In the next Words he particularizes on: 
of thoſe Fruits of Friendſhip which is deſcribed at length 
by the two famous Authors above-mentioned, and fa; 
into a general Elogium of Friendſhip, which is very jul 
as well as very ſublime. A faithful Friend is a ſtrong Dt 
fence; and he that hath found ſuch an one, hath found 
Treaſure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful Friend, aul 
bis Excellency is unvaluable. A faithful Friend is the Med. 
cine of Life; and as that fear the Lord ſhall find him. 
I boſo feareth the Lord ſyall direct his Friendſhip aright; for a 
he is, ſo ſhall his Neighbour (that is his Friend) be al. 
do not remember to have met with any Saying that has ple 
ſed me more than that of a Friend's being the Medicine 
of Life, to expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip in healing 
the Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex: 
iſtence in this World; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the Turn in the laſt Sentence, That a virtuous Man ſta 
| | 1 
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x a Bleſſing meet with a Friend who is as virtuous as 
timſelf. There is another Saying in the ſame Author, 

which would have been very much admired in an He- 

then Writer; Forſzke not an old Friend, for the new is not 

comparable to him: Anew Friend is as new Wine; when it 's 
old thou ſhalt drink it with Pleaſure. With what Strength of 

Aliufion, and Force of Thought, has he deſcribed the 
Breaches and Violationsof Friendſhip? MToſocaſterh a Stone 
at the Birds frayeth them away, and he that upbraideth ht; 

Friend, breaketh Friendſhip. Th thou dra weſt a Sword at a 

Fread yet deſpair not, for there may ve à returning to Favour : 
Iftrou haſt opened thy Mouth agamſt thy Friend far not, for 
vere may be a Reconciliation; except for upbrataing , Or Pride, 
i diſcloſing of Secrets, or a treacherous Wound; for, for theſe 
lings every Friend will depart. We may obſerve in this 
nd ſeveral other Precepts in this Author, thoſe little fa- 
miliar Inſtances and Illuſtrations which arc fo much ad- 
mired in the moral Writings of Horace and Epictetrss. 
There are very beautiful Inſtances of this nature in the 
lowing Paſſages, which are likewiſe write upon the 
me Subject: / e diſcoversth Secrets loſeth Ns Credit, and 
bull never find a Friend to his Mind. Love iy Friend ond 
be faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeſt his Secrets, follow 
0 more after him: For as a Man hath deſtroyed his Enemy, 
0 haſt Hon loſt the Love of thy Friend; #5 one that letterh 
a Bird go out of his Hand, fo haſt thou let thy Friend . 

and ſhalt not get him again: Follow after ini ue more, for 


he 1s too far of, he 1s as a Ro? efcaved out of the Snare. As 
14 2 1 


for a Hound, 1t may be bound up, and aſter reviling here 


may be a Recontiliation; but ke that Lewrayeth Secrets, ts 
without Hope. 

AMONG the ſeveral Qualitications of a good Friend, 
this wiſe Man has very juty ſingled out Conſtancy and 
Faithfulneſs as the principal: To theſe, others have added 
Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality in Age and 
Fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, Aoriam Comitias, a Plea- 
ſintneſs of Temper. If I were to give my Opinion up- 
on ſuch an exhauſted Subzect, I ſhould join to theſ- o- 
tier Qualifications a certa'n Aquabilit) or Evennets of 
Behaviour. A Man often contracts a Ft iendſip with one 
whom perhaps he does not find out till after a Year's 
Converſation; When on a ſudden ſome latent ill Humour 
Vol. I. N breaks 
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out upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſu- ages my \ 
edles at his firſt entring into an Intimacy with him, W 40, y 
There are ſeveral Perſons who in ſome certain Periods of prther up! 
their Lives are inexpreſſibly ceable, and in others dis Metrc 
odious and deteſtable. Martial has given us a very pret- Ii muſt ce 
ty Picture, of one ot this Species in the following Epigram; ¶ council, 


: Repreſent 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, Ambaſſadd 
Nec tecum poſſum vivere, nec ſine te. fürs, Conc 
h low ined . 

Il thy Humours, whether grave or mellow, vided fri 
23 1 a touchy, teſty, leaſant Fellow ; the differ: 
Haſt ſo much Wit, and Mirth, and Spleen about the, ¶ been plea 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. - — a, Ja 
ect ot the 


It i ky for a Man to be entangled in a Friend N of the Cz, 

| Nip — * by theſe Changes and Viciſſitudes of Wing with 
Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes odious Wre diſting 
And as moſt Men are at ſometimes in an admirable Frame Language: 
and Diſpoſition of Mind, it ſhould be one of the greateſt W Amenian. 
Tasks of Wiſdom to keep our ſelves well when we ue ad ſomet 
ſo, and never to go out of that which is the agreeable Wim a Dan 
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Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius uve: Same. 1 
Arborei fatus alibi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt res 
Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, Mony to « 
India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabai? fern Copti 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque Pontus nd 2 Gris 
Caſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum ? 1HTs 
Continuo has leges «ternaque fœdera certis : Variety of 
Impoſuit Natura locis Vir. ll, ben Lo 

with Pleat 

| HERE is no Place in the Town which I fo much Nat thy or 


love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives Not If ws 
me a ſecret Satisfaction, and, in ſome meaſure, gr 


4 tifies 
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or \u- iges my Vanity, as I am an Engliſhman, to ſee ſo rich an 
a him, aſſembly of Country men and Foreigners conſulting to- 
ods of N ether upon the private Buſineſs of Mankind, and making 
vers as WY his Metropolis a kind of Emporium for the whole Earth. 
pret. i muſt confeſs I look upon High-Change to be a great 
Sram, ¶ council, in which all conſiderable Nations have their 
Repreſentatives, Factors in the Trading World are what 
Ambaſſadors are in the Politick World; they negotiate Af- 
firs, conclude Treaties, and maintain a good Correſpon- 
dence between thoſe wealthy Societies of Men that are 
livided from one another by Seas and Oceans, or live on 
the different Extremities of a Continent. I have often 
thee, ¶ been pleaſed to hear Diſputes adjuſted between an Inhabi- 
; unt of Fapan and an 2 of London, or to ſee a Sub- 
ject of the Great Mogul entring into a League with one 
Friend- Wof the Czar of Muſcovy. L am infinitely delighted in mix- 
udes of Wing with theſe ſeveral Miniſters of Commerce, as they 
dious : We diſtinguiſhed by their different Walks and different 
Frame WLanguages : Sometimes I am juſtled among a Body of 
Armenians Sometimes I am loſt in a Crowd of Fews ; 
we ate Wind ſometimes make one in a Groupe of Dutchmen. I 
reeabe Nam a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times; or 
ather fancy my ſelf like the old Philoſopher, who upon 
teing asked what Country-man he was, replied, That he 
was a Citizen of the World. 
THOUGH I very frequently viſit this buſie Multi- 
tude of People, I am known to no Body there but my 
Friend Sir ANDREW, Who often ſmiles upon me as he 
— ee me buſtling in the Crowd, but at the ſame time con- 
nives at my Preſence without taking any further Notice 
ome. There is indeed a Merchant of Egypt, who juſt 
knows me by ſight, having formerly remitted me ſome 
Mony to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſedin the Mo- 
ern Coptick, our Conferences go no further than a Bow 
0d a Grimace. 
THIS grand Scene of Buſineſs gives me an infinite 
v; Variety of ſolid and ſubſtantial Entertainments. As I am 
” great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally overflows 
with Pleaſure at the ſight of a proſperous and happy Mul- 
titude, inſo much that at many publick Solemnities I can- 
„ot forbear expreſſing my Joy with Tears that have ſtoln 
* 25 lown my Checks. For this Reaſon I am wonderfully 
- N 2 delighted 
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delighted to ſee ſuch a Body of Men thriving in their own 
rivate Fortunes, and at the ſame time promoting the Pub- 
ick Stock; or, in other Words, railing Eſtates for their 
own Families, by bringing into their Country whatever 
is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is ſuperflucu;, 
NATURE ſeems to have taken 3 Care to 
diſſeminate her Bleſſings among the different Regions c 
the World, with an Eye to this mutual Intercourſe ard 
Traffick among Mankind, that the Natives of the ſcye:! 
Parts of the Globe might have a kind of Dependance up. 
on one another, and be united together by their cc: 
mon Intereſt. Almoſt every Degree produces ſomething 
peculiar to it. The Food often grows in one Counts, 
and the Sauce in another. The Fruits of Portugal are cor- 
- rected by the Products of Barbadoes : The Intulion ct! 
China Plant {wcetned with the Pith of an Indian Care. 
The Phi iich Iſlands give a Flavour to our European Bows 
The ſir gie Dreſs of a Woman of Quality is often the Pro- 
duct of an hundred Climates. The Muff and the u 
come together from the different Ends of the Earth. *The 
Scarf is ſent from the Torrid Zone, and the Tippet from 
beneath the Po'e. The Brocade Petticoat riſes out of the 
Mines of Peru, and the Diamond Necklace out of the 

Bowels of Indeſtan. | 
IF we conſider our own Country in its natural Pro. 
ſpect, without any of the Benefits and Advantages of 
Commerce, what a barren uncomfortable Spot of Ext 
falls to our Share! Natural Hiſtorians tell us, that ro 
Fruit grows Originally among us, beſides Hips and I aws 
Acorns and Pig-Nutts, with other Delicacics of the lie 
Nature; That our Climate of it ſelf, and without ths 
Aſſiſtances of Art, can make no further Advances toward 
a P. umb then to a Sloe, and carries an Apple to no gre: 
er a Perfection than a Crab: That our Melons, our Per 
ches, our Figs, our Apricots, and Cheries, are Strange: 
among us. imported in different Ages, and natural ted 
in our Engliſh Gardens; and that they would all degenetue 
and fall away into the Traſh of our own Country, if they 
were wholly neglected by the Planter, and left to the 
Mercy ot our Sun and Soil. Nor has Traffick more enrichel 
our Vegetable World, than it has improved the wc 
Face of Nature among us. Our Ships are laden with = 
Harty: 
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Harveſt of every Climate : Our Tables are ſtored with 
Spices, and Oils, and Wines: Qur Rooms are filled with 
Pyramids of China, and adorned with the Workmanſhip 
of Japan: Our Morning's-Draught comes to us from the 
remoreſt Corners of the Earth: We repair our Bodies by 
the Drugs of America, and repoſe our ſelves under Indian 
Canopies. My Friend Sir AxpREw cals the Vineyards 
of France our Gardens: the Spice-Iflands our Hot- Beds; 
the Perſians our Silk-Weavers, and the Chineſe our Potters, 
Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare Neceſſaries of 
Life, but Traffick gives us a great Variety of what is Uſe- 
ful, and at the ſame time ſupplies us with every thing that 
js Convenient and Ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt Part 
of this our Happinels, that whilſt we enjoy the remoteſt 
Products of the North and South, we are free from thoſe 
Extremities of Weather which give them Birth; That our 
Eyes are refreſhed with the green Fields of Britain, at the 
ſame time that our Palates are feaſted with Fruits that riſe 
between the Tropicks. 

FOR theſe Reaſons there are not more uſeful Mem- 
bers in a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit 
Mankind together in a mutual Intercourte of good Offi- 
ces, diſtcibute the Gifts of Nature, find Work for the Poor, 
and Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great, 
Our Engliſh Merchant converts the Tin of his 0970 \Coun- 
try into Gold, and exchanges his Wool for Rubics, The 
Mahometans are cloathed in our Britthh Manufacture, and 
the Inhabitants of the Frozen Zone warmed with the 
Fleeces of our Sheep. 

WHEN I have been upon the Change. I have often 
foncied one of our old Kings ſtanding in Perſon, where 
he is repreſented in Effigy, and look ng down upon the 
wealthy Concourſe of People with which that Place is 
every Day filled. In this Caſe, how would he be ſurprized to 
hear all the Languages of Europe ſpoken in this little Spot 
of his former Dominions, and to ſee ſo many private 
Men, who in his Time would have been the Vaſlils of 
ſome powerful Baron, Negotiating like Princcs for grea- 
ter Sums of Money than were formerly to be met with in 
the Royal Treaſury! Trade, without enlarging the Bri- 
tiſh Territories, has given us a kind of additional Empire: 
it has multiplied the Number of the Rich, made our Land- 
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ed Eſtates infinitely more Valuable than they were fr- 
merly, and added to them an Acceſſion of other Eſtates 
as Valuable as the Lands themſelves. 0 
TIRE? ES 


FX SOSSRERIA 
Monday, May 21. 


" C - 
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—— m 


Inter dum vulgus rectum videt. Hor. 


| HEN I travelled, I took a particular Delight ir 
hearing the Songs and Fables that are come from 
Father to Son, and are moſt in Vogue among 
the common People of the Countries through which | 
paſſed; for it is ĩimpoſſible that any thing ſhould be unt 
verſally taſted and approved by a Multitude, tho? they at 
only the Rabble of a Nation, which hath not in it ſome 
peculiar Aptneſs to pleaſe and gratifie the Mind of Man, 
iuman Nature is the ſame in all reaſonable Creature:; 
and whatever falls in with it, will meet with Admire: 
amongſt Readers of all Qualities and Conditions. Moliere, 
as we are told by Monſieur Boileau, uſed to read all his 
Comedies to an old Woman who was his Houlſe-keeper, 
as ſhe fate with him at her Work by the Chimney-Corner; 
and could foretell the Succeſs of his Play in the Theatre, 
from the Reception it met at his Fire-Side: For he telis 
us the Audience always followed the old Woman, and 
never failed to laugh in the ſame Place. 

I know nothing which more ſhews the eſſential and 
inherent Perfection of Simplicity of Thought, above that 
which I call the Gothick Manner in Writings, than this, 
the firſt pleaſes all Kinds of Palates, and the latter on- 
ly ſuch as have formed to themſelves a wrong artificia 
Taſte upon little fanciful Authors and Writers of Epigram. 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, ſo far as the Language of their 
Poems is underſtood, will pleaſe a Reader of plain com- 
mon Senſe, who would neither reliſh nor comprehend an 
Epigram of Martial, or a Poem of Cowley: So, on the 
contrary, an ordinary Song or Ballad that is the Delight 
of the common People, cannot fail to pleaſe all ſuch Res- 
ders as are not unqualified for the * b ary 
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ffectation or Ignorance ; and the Reaſon is plain, be- 
auſe the ſame Paintings of Nature which recommend it 
o the moſt ordinary Reader, will appear Beautiful to the 
molt refined. | 
THE old Song of Chevy-Chaſe is the favourite Ballad 
of the common People of England, and Ben. Johnſon uſed 
to ſay he had rather have been the Author of it than of 
ll his Works. Sir Philip Sidney in his Diſcourſe of Poe- 
ry ſpeaks of it in the following Words; I never heard the 
ld Song of Piercy and Douglas, hat I found not my Heart 
more moved than with a Trumpet ; and yet it is ſung by ſome 
und Crowder with no rougher Voice than rude Stile; which 
beg ſo evil apparelled in the Duſt and Cobweb of that unci- 
ul Age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous Elo- 
quence of Pindar? For my own Part Iam fo profeſſed an 
Admirer of this antiquated Song, that I ſhall give my 
Reader a Critick upon it, without any further Apology 
tor ſo doing. 
THE greateſt Modern Criticks have laid it down as a 
Rule, That an Heroick Poem ſhould be founded upon 
ſome important Precept of Morality, adapted to the Con- 
ſtitution of the Country in which the Poet writes, Homer 
nd Virgil have formed their Plans in this View. As Greece 
was a Collection of many Governments, who ſuffered 
very much among themſelves, and gave the Perſian Em- 
peror, who was their common Enemy, many Adyan- 
tages over them by their mutual Jealouſies and Animoſities, 
Homer, in order to eſtabliſh among them an Union, which 
was ſo neceſſary for their Safety, grounds his Poem up- 
on the Diſcords ot the ſ:veral Grecian Princes who were 
engaged in a Confederacy againſt an Aſiatich Prince, 
and the ſeveral Advantages which the Enemy gained by 
ſuch their Diſcords. At the time the Poem we are now 
treating of was written, the Diſſentions of the Barons, 
who were then ſo many petty Princes, ran very high, 
whether they quarrelled amongſthemſelves, or with their 
Neighbours, and produced unipeakable Calamities to the 
Country: The Poet, to deter Men from ſuch unnatural 
Contentions, deſcribes a bloody Battel and dreadful Scene 
of Death, occaſioned by the mutual Feuds which reigned 
in the Families of an Engliſh and Scotch Nobleman : That 
be deſigned this for the Inſtruction of his Poem, we may 
N 4 learn 
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earn from his four laſt Lines, in which, after the Fyze. 
pte of the Modern Tragedians, he draws from it a Preca: 
tor the Benefit of his Readers. 


God ſade the King, and tefs the Land 
In Plenty, Foy, and Teace ; 

And grant henceforth that foul Debate 
'Twixz Noblemen may ceaſe, 


T HE next Point obſerved by the greateſt Heroic Toes, 
hath been to celebrate Perſons and Actions which do Hie. 
nour to their Country: Thus V:irgit's Hero was the Founcer 
of Rome, Homer's a Prifice of Greece; and for this Retr 
Jalerius Flatcus and Statins, who were both Romans, might 
be juſtly derided for having choſen the Expediticn of the 
Golden Fleece and the Wars of Thebes, for the Subjects oi 
their Epic Writings, 

THE Poet be fore vs, has not only found out an Hero 
in his own Cour :tty, but raiſes the Reputation of it br 
ſeveral beautiful Incicents. The Engliſh are the firſt wha 
take the Field, and the laſt who quit it. The Eu, 
brir g er ly Fitteen hundred to the Battel, the Sceteh Two 
thouſand. The Engliſh keep the Field with Fifty three 
The Scotch retire with Fifty five: All the reft on each Ste 
being flain in Pattel. But the moſt remarkable Circum- 
tance of this kind, is the different Manner in which the 
Sceteh and Engliſh Kings receive the News of this tight, 
ard of ihe great Mens Deaths who commanded in :t, 


This News was bronght to Edinburgh, 
IW/kere Scotland's King did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas ſud.leniy 
Ii as with an Arrow ſlain, 


Ch heat News, King James did ſay, 
S-otland can Witneſs be, 

I kawe rot any Caftain more 
Of ſuch Account as be. 


Like Tidings to Ring Henry came 
Within as ſhort a Space, 

That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was ſam in Chevy-Chaſe. 
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Now God be with him, ſaid our King, 
Sith twill no better be, 

I truſt I have within my Realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 


Yet ſhall not Scot, nor Scotland ſay 
But I will Vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's Sake. 


This Vow full well the King perform'd 
After on Humble-cown, 

In one Day Fifty Knights were ſlain, 
With Lords of great Renown. 


And of the reſt of ſmall Account 
Did many Thouſands dye, &C. 


At the fame Time that our Poet ſhews a laudable Partiali- 
ty to his Country-men, he repreſents the Scots atter a 
Manner not unbecoming ſo bold and brave a People. 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white Steed, 
Moſt like a Baron bold, 

Rode foremoſt of the Company 
Whoſe Armour ſhone lite Gold. 


His Sentiments and Actions are every Way ſuitable to an 
Hero. One of us two, ſays he, mult dye: I am an Earl 
25 well as your ſelf, ſo that you can have no Pretence for 
refuſing the Combat: However, ſays he, *tis Pity, and 
indeed would be a Sin, that ſo many innocent Men thould 
periſii for our Sakes, rather let you and I end our Qua- 
tel in ſingle Fight. 


E'er thus I will cut-braved be, 
One of us two hall dye; | 

I know thre well, an Earl thou art, 
Lord, Piercy, ſo am I. 
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But truſt me, Piercy, Pity it were, 
And great Offence, to kill * 
Any of theſe our harmleſs Men, 
For they have done 1 J. | 
Ns Let 
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Let thou and I the Battel try, 
And ſet our Men aſide; 

Accurſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is deny d. 

WHEN theſe brave Men had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the Battel and in ſingle Combat with each other, in the 
Midſt of a generous Parly, full of heroic Sentiments, the 
Scotch Earl falls; and with his Dying Words encourages 
his Men to revenge his Death, repreſenting to them, a; 
on moſt bitter Circumſtance of it, that his Rival ſaw him 


With that there came an Arrow keen 
Out of an Engliſh Bow, 

Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the Heart 
A deep and deadly Blow. 


Who never ſpoke more Words than theſe, 
Fight on my merry Men all, 

For why, my Life is at an End, 
Lord Piercy ſees my Fall. 


Merry Men, in the Language of thoſe Times, is no more 
than a chearful Word for Companions and Fellow-Soldi- 
ers. A Paſſage in the Eleventh Book of Virgil's Zneids is 
very much to be admired, where Camilla in her laſt Ago- 
nies inſtead of weeping over the Wound ſhe had received, 
as one might have expected from a Warrior of her Sex, 
conſiders only (like the Hero of whom we are now 
— how the Battel ſhould be continued after her 


Tum ſic expirans, &c. 


A gathering Mift o erclouds her chearful Eyes, 
And from * Cheeks the roſie Colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom, of her Female Train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with Pain. 
Acca, 1is paft ! He ſwims before my Sight, 
Inexorable Death; and claims his Right. 

Bear my laſt Words to Turnus, fly with Speed, 
And bid hirs timely to my Charge ſucceed : 
Repel the Trojans, and the Town relieve : 
Farewel 
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TURN Us did not die in ſo heroic a Manner; tho' our 
Poet ſeems to have had his Eye upon Turnuss Speech in 
the laſt Verſe, 


Lord Piercy ſees my Fall. 


U 


Viciſti, & victum tendere palmas 
Auſonii videre 


EARL Piercy's Lamentation over his Enemy is gene- 
rous, beautiful, and paſſionate; I muſt only caution the 
Reader not to let the Simplicity of the Stile, which one 
may well pardon in ſo old a Poet, prejudice him againſt 
the Greatneſs of the Thought. 


Then leaving Life, Earl oy took 
The dead Man by the Hand, 

And ſaid, Earl Douglas for thy Life 
Would I had loſt my Land. | 


O Chriſt! My very Heart doth bleed 
With Sorrow for thy Sake; 

For ſure a more renowned Knight 
Miſchance did never take. 


That beautiful Line, Taking the dead Man by the Hand, will 
put the Reader in mind of Zreass Behaviour towards 
Lauſus, whom he himſelf had flain as he came to the 
Reſcue of his aged Father, 


At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, & ora, 
Ora modis Anchiſiades, pallentia miris : 
Ingemuit miſerans graviter, dextramque tetendit, &c. 


The pious Prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 

He griev'd, he wept; then graſp'd his Hand, and ſaid, 
Poor hapleſs Youth ! What Praiſes can be paid 

To Worth ſo great f 


I ſhall take another Opportunity to conſider the other 


Parts of this eld Song, C 
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Tueſday, May 22. 


Scribere juſſit amor. Ovid. 


HE entire. Conqueſt of our Paſſions is ſo difficult 

Work, that they who deſpair of it ſhould think ot 

a leſs difficult Task, and only attempt to Regu- 
late them. But there is a third thing which may conti 
bute not only to the Eaſe, but alſo to the Pleaſure of our 
Life; and that is, Refining our Paſſions to a greater Ec- 
gance, than we receive them from Nature. When the 
Paſſion is Love, this Work is performed in innocent, thy 
rude and uncultivated Minds, by the mere Force and g. 
nity of the Object. There are Forms which natura 
create Reſpect in the Beholders, and at once inflame and 
chaſtiſe the Imagination. Such an Impreſſion as this gives 
an immediate Ambition to deſerve, in order to pate, 
This Cauſe and Effect are beautifully deſcribed by \'r 
Dryden in the Fable of Cymon and Iphigenia. After he ha: 
repreſented Cymon ſo ſtupid, that 


He whiſiled as he went, for want of Thought; 


he makes him fall into the following Scene, and ſhevrs 
its Influence upon him ſo excellently, that it appeatca 
Natural as Wonderful. 


It happen'd on a Summer's Holiday 
That to the Greenwood-ſhade he took his way; 
His Quarter-ſtaff which he cou d neber for ſake, 
Hug half before, and half behind his Bach 
He trudę d along untnowing what he ſougit, 
And winſtled as he went, for want of Thought. 

By Chance conducted, or by Thirſt conſtrain d, 
The deep Receſſes of the Grove he gain'd ; 
Where in a Plain, defended by the It bed, 

Crept thro) the matted G 2 a Cryſtal Flood, 
Ey which an Alablaſter Fountain ſiood: 
And on the Margin of the Fount was laid, 


(Attended by her Slaves) a ſleeping Maid, 
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Like Dian, and her * when tir d with Sport, 
To reft by cool Eurotas they reſort : 
The Dame her ſelf the Goddeſs well expreſ,'d, 
Not more ee by her Purple Veſt, 
Than by the char hing Features of her Face, 
And even m Slumber a ſuperior Grace : 
Her comely Limbs compos'd with decent Care, 
Her Body ſhaded with a ſlight Cymarr; 
Her Boſom to the View was only bare: 
The fauning Wind upon her Boſom blows, 
'To meet the fanning Wind the Boſom roſe ; 
The faming Wind and purling Streams continue her 
Repoſe. 
The 7; of Nature flood with ſtupid Eyes 
And gaping Month, that teſtify'd Surprize. 
Fix'd on her Face, nor could remove his Sight, 
New as he was to Love, and Novice in Delight: 
Long mute he ſtood, and leaning on his Staff, 
His Wonder witneſs'd with an Ideot Langh; 
Then would have ſpoke, but by his glimm'ring Senſe 
Firſt r his want of Words, and fear d Offence : 
Dowubted for what he was he ſhould be known, 
By his Clown- Accent, and his Country-Tone. 


BUT left this fine Deſcription ſhould be excepted a- 
gainſt, as the Creation of that great Maſter Mr. Dryden, 
and not an Account of what has really ever happened iu 
the World; I ſkall give you, wverhatin, the Epiſtle of an 
enamoured Footman in the Country, to his Miſtreſs. 
Their Sirnames ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe their Paſſion 
demands a greater Reſpe&t than is due to their Quality, 
Fames is Servant in a great Family, and Elizabeth waits 
upon the Daughter ot one as numerous, ſome Miles off 
of her Lover. James, before he beheld Betry, was vain 
of his Strength, a rough Wreſtler, and quarrel ſome Cudgel- 
Player; Betty a publick Dancer at May-poles, a Romp at 
S:00!-Ball : He always following idle Women, ſhe play + 
ing among the Peaſants: . He a Country Bully, ſhe a Coun- 
try Coquette. 
Miſtreſs Chamber, where the young Lady gratifies a ſe- 
cret Paſſion of her own, by making Betzy talk of Fames; 
and James is become a conſtant V/aiter near his Maſter's 

' 4 | Apart- 


But Love has made her conſtantly in hes 
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Apartment, in reading, as well as he can, Romances, 1 
cannot learn who Molly is, who it ſeemed walked Ten Mile 
to carry the angry Meſſage, which gave Occaſion to wha: 
follows. 

To E LIZ A BYE T Ho 

My deay Betty, | May 14, 1711, 

„ e your bleeding Lover, who lyes 

* bleeding at the Wounds Cupid made with the 
* Arrows he borrowed at the Eyes of Venus, which i; 
your ſweet Perſon. 

* Nay more, with the Token you ſent me for my Love 
© and Service offered to your ſweet Perſon ; which was, 
* your baſe Reſpects to my ill Conditions; when alas! 
there is no ill Conditions in me, but quite contrary; all 
Love and Purity, eſpecially to your From: Perſon ; but 
all this I take as a Jeſt. 

* BUT the fad and diſmal News which Molly brought 
me ſtruck me to the Heart, which was, it ſeems, and 
is your ill Conditions for my Love and Reſpects to you. 

FOR ſhe told me, if I came Forty times to you, 
you would not ſpeak with me, which Words I am ſure 
is a great Grief to me. 

NO W. my Dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
* ſweet Company, and to have the Happineſs of ſpeał - 
ing with your {weet Perſon, I beg the Favour be pops 
* to accept of this my ſecret Mind and Thoughts, which 
* hath fo long lodged in my Breaſt ; the which if you do 
not accept, I believe will go nigh to break my Heart. 

« FOR indeed, my Dear, I love you above all the 
Beauties I ever ſaw in all my Life. 

* THE young Gentleman, and my Maſter's Daughter, 
the Londoner that is come down to marry her, fate in 
the Arbour moſt part of laſt Night. Oh! dear Betty, 
« muſt the Nightingales ſing to thoſe who marry for Mo- 
ny, and not to us true Lovers! Oh my dear Betty, that 
* we could meet this Night where we uſed to do in the 
* Wood! 

NOW, my Dear, if I may not have the Bleſſing of 
* kiſſing your ſweet Lips, I beg I may have the Happi- 
* neſs of kiſſing your fair Hand, with a few Lines from 
* your dear ſelf, preſented by whom you pleaſe or think 

» 6 kf, 
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I git. I believe, if Time would permit me, I could write 
Mile all Day; but the Time being ſhort, and Paper little, no 
wha more from your never-failing Lover till Death, 


— 7am. 
f. POOR James! Since his Time and Paper were ſo 
lyes ſhort; I, that have more than I can uſe well of both, 


the will put the Sentiments of his kind Letter (the Stile of 
þ i; which ſeems to be confuſed with Scraps he had got in 
„ reading what he did not underſtand) into 


,ove what he meant to expreſs. 
Was, 
las ! Dear Creature, 


all 6 you then neglect him who has forgot all his 

Recreations and Enjoyments, to pine away his Life 
in thinking of you ? When I do fo, you appear moreami- 
ght able to me than Venus does in the moſt beautiful Deſcrip- 
and tion that ever was made of her. All this Kindneſs you 


vou. return with an Accuſation, that I do not love you : But n 
ou, the contrary is ſo manifeſt, that I cannot think you in : 
ure earneſt, But the Certainty given me in your Meftage by . 

Molly, that you do not love me, is what robs me of all q 
our Comfort. She ſays you will not ſee me: If you can have by 
aks ſo much Cruelty, at leaſt write to me, that I may kiſs | 
ou the Impreſſion made by your fair Hand. I love you a- 9 
ich bove all things, and, in my Condition, what you look x 
do upon with Indifference is to me the moſt exquiſite Plea- 
t. ſure or Pain. Our young Lady, and a fine Gentleman * 
the from London, who are to marry for mercenary Ends, walk 


about our Gardens, and hear the Voice of Evening Nightin- 


er; — as if for Faſhion- ſake they courted thoſe Solitudes, 
in cauſe they have heard Lovers do ſo. Oh Betty ! could 
ty, I hear theſe Rivulets murmur, and Birds ſing while you 
"Al ſtood near me, how little ſenſible ſhould I be that we are 
WR both Servants, that there is any thing on Earth above us. 
he on could write to you as long as I love you, till Death 
| It . 

of F AMES. 
i- 

m N. B. By the Words 1/l-Conditions, JAMES means, in a 
ik Woman Coquetry, in a Man Inconſtancy, 
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Ne 72. Wedneſday, May 23. 


ME 


Genus immortale manet, multoſque per annos 
Stat fortuna Domus, & avi numerantur avorum. Virg. 


AVING already given my Reader an Accounto{ 

ſeveral extraordinary Clubs both ancient and mo- 

dern, I did not deſign to have troubled him with 
any more Narratives of this Nature; but I have lately re- 
ceived Information of a Club which I can call neither an- 
cient nor modern, that I dare ſay will be no leſs ſurpri- 
ſing to my Reader than it was to my ſelf; for which Res. 
fon I ſhall communicate it to the Publick as one of the 
greateſt Curioſities in its kind. 

A Friend of mine complaining of a Tradeſman who i 
related to him, after having repreſented him as a very idle 
worthleſs Fellow, who neglected his Family, ard ſpent 
moſt of his Time over a Bottle, told me, to conclude his 
Character, that he was a Member of the Everlaſting Club. 
So very odd a Title raiſed my Curioſity to enquire into 
the Nature of a Club that had ſuch a ſounding Name; up- 
on which my Friend gave me the following Account. 


E & HE Everlaſting Club conſiſts of a hundred Members, 
who divide the whole twenty four Hours amory 
them in ſuch a manner, that the Club ſits Day and Night 
from one end of the Year to another; no Party preſum- 
ing to riſe till they are relieved by thoſe who are in courte 
to ſucceed them. By this means a Member of the EY. 
laſting Club never wants Company: for tho he is not up- 
on Duty himſelf, he is ſure to find ſome whe are ; 0 
that if he be difpoſed to take a Whet, a Nooning, an E- 
vening's Draught, or a Bottle atter Midnight, he goes to 
the Club, and finds a Knot of Friends to his Mind. 

IT is a Maxim in this Club That the Steward never 
dies; for as they ſucceed one another by way of Rotation, 
no Man is to = the great Elbow-chair which ſtands at 
the upper End of the Table, till bis Succeſſor is in a Rep 
duie 
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dineſs to fill it; inſomuch that there has not been a Sede 


racante in the Memory of Man. 


THIS Club was inſtituted towards the Fnd (or, as 
fme of them ſay, about the Middle) of the Civil Wars, 
and continued without Interruption till the Time of the 
Great Fire, which burnt them out, ang d:{perfed them for 
ſeveral Weeks. The Steward at that time maintained his 
Poſt till he had like to have been blowa up with a neigh- 
beuring Houſe, (which was demoliſhed in order to ito 
the Fire:) and would not leave the Chair at laſt, till he 
had emptied all the Bottles upon the Table, and received 
repeated Directions from the Club to withdraw himſelf, 
This Steward is frequently talked of in the Club, and 
looked upon by every Member of it as a greater Man, 
than the famous Captain mentioned in my Lord Claren- 
don, who was burnt in his Ship becauſe he would not 
quit it without Orders. It is ſaid that towards the Cloſe 
of 1700, being the great Year of Jubilee, the Club had 
it under Conſiderat ion whether they ſhould break up or 
continue their Seſſion; but after many Speeches and De- 
bates, it was at length agreed to {it out the other Centu- 
ry. This Reſolution paſſed in a general Club Nemine Con- 


tradicente. 


HAVING given this ſhort Account of the Inſtitution 
and Continuation of the Everlaſimg Club, I ſhould here 
endeavour to ſay ſomething of the Manners and Charact- 
ers of its ſeveral Members, which 1 ſhall do according to 


the beſt Lights I have received in this Matter. 


IT appears by their Books in general, that ſince their 
firſt Inſtitution they have ſmoaked Fifty Tun of Tobacco, 
drank thirty thouſand Butts of Ale, One Thouſand Hogt 
heads of Red Port, Two hundred Barrels of Brandy, and 
a Kilderkin of ſmall Beer: There has been likewiſe a 
great Conſumption of Cards. It is alſo ſaid, that they ob- 
ſerve the Law in Ben Fohnſon's Club, which orders the 
Fire to be always kept in (focus perennis efto) as well for 
the Convenience of lighting their Pipes, as to cure the 
Dampneſs of the Club-Room. They have an old Wo- 
man in the nature of a Veſtal, whoſe Buſineſs it is to che- 
riſn and perpetuate the Fire, which burns from Genera- 
tion to Generation, and has ſeen the Glaſs-houſe Fires in 


atid out above an Hundred times, 
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THE Everlaſting Club treats all other Clubs with 2 
Eye of Contempt, and talks even of the Kit Cat and 04. 
ber as of a 2 of Upſtarts. Their ordinary Diſcourſe 


(as much as I have been able to learn of it) turns altoge. 
ther upon ſuch Adventures as have paſſed in their own 
Aſſembly; of Members who have taken the Glaſs in 
their Turns for a Week together, without ſtirring out of 
the Club; of others who have ſmoaked an hundred Pipe: 
at a Sitting; of others who have not miſſed their Morn- 
ing's Draught for Twenty Years together: Sometimes 
they ſpeak in Raptures of a Run of Ale in King Charles: 
Reign; and ſometimes reflect with Aſtoniſhment upon 
Games at Whisk, which have been miraculouſly reco- 
vered by Members of the Society, when in all human 
Probability the Caſe was deſperate. 

THEY delight in 'ſeveral old Catches, which they 
ſing at all Hours to encourage one another to moiſten 
their Clay, and grow immortal by drinking; with many 
other edifying Exhortations of the like Nature. 

THERE are four general Clubs held in a Year, at 
which Times they fill up Vacancies, appoint Waiters, 
confirm the old Fire-Maker, or ele& a new one, ſettle 
Contributions for Coals, Pipes, Tobacco, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries. 

THE Senior Member has out-lived the whole Club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the Grandfathers 
of ſome of the preſent ſitting Members. 0 
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s 0 Dea certe! 


T is very ſtrange to conſider, that a Creature like 

Man, who is ſenſible of ſo many Weakneſſes and Im- 

perfections, ſhould be actuated by a Love of Fame: 
That Vice and Ignorance, Imperfection and Miſery ſhould 
contend for Praiſe, and endeavour as much as poſſible to 
make themſelves Objects of Admiration, | 


Virg. 
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BUT notwithſtanding Man's Eſſential Perfection is 
but very little, his Comparative Perfection may be very 
conſiderable. If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted 
LFht, he has not much to boaſt of; but if he conſiders 
himſelf with regard to others, he may find Occaſion ot 
glorying, if not in his own Virtues, at leaſt in the Ab- 
ſence of another's Imperfections. This gives a different 
Turn to the Reflections of the Wiſe Man and the Foal. 
The firſt endeavours to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to 
out- nine others. The firſt is humbled by the Senſe of 
his own Infirmities, the laſt is lifted up by the Diſcovery 
of thoſe which he obſerves in other Men. The Wiſe Man 
conſiders what he wants, and the Fool what he abounds 
in. The Wiſe Man is happy when gains his own Ap- 
probation, and the Fool when he Recommends himſelf 
to the Applauſe of thoſe about him, 

BUT — unreaſonable and abſurd this Paſſion for 
Admiration may appear in ſuch a Creature as Man, it is“ 
not wholly to be diſcouraged; ſince it often produces ve- 
ry good Effects, not only as it reſtrains him from doing 
any thing which is mean and contemptible, but as it 
puſhes him to Actions which are great and glorious. The 
Principle may be defective or faulty, but the Conſequences 
it produces are ſo good, that, for the Benefit of Mankind, 
it ought not to be extinguiſhed, 

II is obſerved by Cicero, that Men of the greateſt and 
the moſt ſhining Parts are the moſt actuated by Ambiti- 
on; and if we look into the two Sexes, I believe we 
ay ragg this Principle of Action ſtronger in Women than 
in Men. 

THE Paſſion. for Praiſe, which is ſo very vehement 
in the fair Sex, produces excellent Effects in Women of 
Senſe, who deſire to be admired for that only which de- 
ſerves Admiration: And I think we may obſerve, with- 
out a Compliment to them, that many of them do not 
only live in a more uniform Courſe of Virtue, but with 
an infinitely greater Regard to their Honour, than what 
we find in the Generality of our own Sex. How many 
Inſtances have we of Chaſtity, Fidelity, Devotion? How 
many Ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Education of 
their Children, Care of their Families, and Love of 
their Husbands, which are the great Qualities 2 At- 

cMeve- 


o 
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Chieyements of Womankind: As the making of War, 
the carrying on of Traffick, the Adminiſtration of ſuſtice, 
are thoſe by which Men grow famous, and get thgn- 
ſelves a Name. 

BUT as this Paſſion for Admiration, when it work; 
according to Reaſon, improves the beautiful Part of cn 
Species in every thing that is Laudable; ſo nothing i; 
more Deſtructive to them when it is governed by Vanity 
and Folly, What J have therefore here to ſay, only te. 
gards the vain Part of the Sex, whom for certain Res 
ſons, which the Reader will hereafter ſee at large, I fa. 
diſtinguiſh by the Name of Idols. An Idol is wholly n. 
ken up in the Adorning of her Perſon. You ſee in cue. 
ry Poſture of her Body, Air of her Face, and Mor10! ©: 
her Head, that it is her Buſineſs and Employment to gin 
Adorers. For this Reaſon your Idols appear in all puv.ick 

laces and Aſſemblies, in order to ſeduce Men to the! 
Worſhip. The Play-houſe is very frequently filled wirh 
Idols; ſeveral of them are carried in Proceſſion every k. 
vening about the Ring, and ſeveral of them ſet up their 
Worſhip even in Churches. They are to be accoſted in 
the Language proper to the Deity. Life and Death zre 
in their Power: Joys of Heaven and Pains of Hell are : 
their diſpoſal: Paradiſe is in their Arms, and Eternity in 
every Moment that you are preſent with them. Rap- 
tures, Tranſports and Ecſtaſies are the Rewards Which 
they confer: Sighs and Tears, Prayers and broken Hear!s 
are the Offerings which are paid to them. Their Smits 
make Men happy; their Frowns drive them to Deſpzir 
T ſha!) only add under this Head, that Ovid's Book of the 
Art of Love is a kind of Heathen Ritual, which contatrs 
all the Forms of Worſhip which are made uſe of to an 1.41! 

IT would be as difficult a Task to reckon up thele« t- 
ferent kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to number thoſe thi! 
were known in Canaan, and the Lands adjoining. Mo! 
of them are worſhipped, like Moloch, in Fires and F.ames. 
Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee their Votaries Cu! 
and ſlaſhed, and ſhedding their Blood for them. Some 
of them. like the Il in the Apocrypha, muſt have Tre? 
and Collations prepared for them every Night. It has 
indeed been known, that ſome of them have been uſd 
by their incenſed Worſhippers like the Chineſe Idols, * 
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are Whipped and Scourged when they refuſe to comply 
with the Prayers that are offered to them. 

I muſt here obſerve, that thoſe Idolaters who devote 
themſelves to the Idols I am here ſpeaking of, differ very 
much from all other kinds of Idolaters. For as others 
fall out becauſe they worſhip different Idols, theſe Idola- 
ters quarrel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. 

THE Intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary 
to the Wiſhes of the Idolarer; as the one deſires to con- 
fine the Idol to himſelf, the whole Buſineſs and Ambition 
of the other is to multiply Adorers. This Humour of 
an Idol is prettily deſcribed in a Tale of Chaucer: He re- 
preſents one of them ſitting at a Table with three of her 
Votaries about her, who are all of them courting her Fa- 
vour, and paying their Adorations: She ſmiled upon one, 
drank to another, and trod upon the other's Foot which 
was under the Table. Now which of theſe three, ſays 
the old Bard, do you think was the Fayourite? In troth, 
ſays he, not one of all the three. | 

THE. Behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer, puts me in 
mind of the Beautiful Clarinda, one of the greateſt Idols 
mong the Moderns. She is worſhipped once a Week 
by Candle-light in the midſt of a large Congregation ge- 
nerally called an Aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt Youths 
in the Nation endeavour to plant themſelves in her Eye, 
while ſhe ſits in form with multitudes of Tapers burning 
about her. To encourage the Zeal of her Idolaters, ſhe 
teftows a Mark of her Favour upon every one of them 
before they go out of her Preſence. She asks a Queſtion 
of one, tells a Story to another, glances an Ogle upon a 
third, takes a Pinch of Snuff from the fourth, lets her 
Fan drop by accident to give the fifth an occaſion of ta- 
king it up. In ſhort, every one goes away ſatisfied with 
his Succeſs, and encouraged to renew his Devotions on 
the ſame Canonical Hour that Day Sevennight. 

AN Idol may be Undeified by many accidental Cauſes. 
Marriage in particular is a kind of Counter-Aporheoſss, or 
a Deification inverted. When a Man becomes familiar 
with his Goddeſs, ſhe quickly ſir.ks into a Woman. 

OLD Age is likewiſe a great Decayer of your Idol: 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy Being than 
a Superannuated Idol, eſpecially when ſhe has contracted 
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ſuch Airs and Behaviour as are only Graceful when her II prejudice 
Worſhippers are about her. ro diſſent 

CO N SIDERING therefore that in theſe and ma- Sidney, 11 
ny other Caſes the Woman generally out- lives the Idol, 1 I rude Stil. 
muſt return to the Moral of this Paper, and defire my there are 
fair Readers to give a proper Direction to their Paſſion I but the L 
for being admired: In order to which, they muſt endea- I * leaſt, 
vour to make themſelves the Objects of a reaſonable and ¶ tie Poet: 
laſting Admiration. This is not to be hoped for from Reader \ 
Beauty, or Dreſs, or Faſhion, but from thoſe inward Or- WH / 
naments which are not to bedefaced by Time or Sickneſs, ¶ the Expr 


and which moſt amiable to thoſe who are moſt To 
acquainted with them. C 
0 This wa 
Ne 74. Friday, May 25. 1 
—Pendent opera interrupta virg. WW hers _ 


N my laſt Monday's Paper I gave ſome general In I Eb, whic 
a0 of thoſe 12 2 which pleaſe the WY Earls, 3s 
Reader in the old Song of Chevy-Chaſe; I ſhall here, Way of 
according to my Promiſe, be more particular, and ſhew Au 
that the Sentiments in that Ballad are extreamly natural 
and poetical, and full of the majeſtick Simplicity which 
we admire in the greateſt of the ancient Poets: For which What : 
Reaſon I ſhall quote ſeveral Paſſages of it, in which the more th 
Thought is altogether the ſame with what we meet in followin 


ſeveral Paſſages of the Æneid; not that I would infer from The 
thence, that the Poet (whoever he was) propoſed to him- | 
ſelf any Imitation of thoſe Paſſages, but that he was di. His 
rected to them in general by the fame Kind of Poctica! | 
Genius, and by the ſame Copyings after Nature. Wi 
HAD this old Song been filled with Epigrammatical | 
Turns and Points of Wit, it might page have plea- 1 
ſed the wrong Taſte of ſome Readers; but it would 
never have become the Delight of the common Peo- Ty 


ple, nor have warmed the Heart of Sir Philip Sidney like 

the Sound of a 'Trumpet ; it is only Nature that can have | 

this Effect, and pleaſe thoſe Taſtes which are the moſt un- 4 
| prejudiced | 
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to diſſent from ſo great an Authority as that of Sir Philip 
Sidney, in the Judgment which he has paſſed as to the 
rude Stile and evil Apparel of this antiquated Song; for 
there are ſeveral Parts in it where. not only the Thought 
but the Language is majeſtick, and the Numbers ſonorous; 
at leaſt, the Apparel is much more gorgeous than many ot 
the Poets made uſe of in Queen Elizabeth's Time, as the 
Reader will ſee in ſeveral of the following Quotations, 

WHAT can be greater than either the Thought or 
the Expreſſion in that Stanza, 


To drive the Deer with Hound and Horn 
Earl Piercy took his May; 

The Child may rue that is unborn 
The Hunting of that Day ! 


This way of conſidering the Misfortunes which this Bat- 
tel would bring upon Poſterity, not only on thoſe who 
were born immediately after the Battel, and loſt their Fa- 
thers in it, but on thoſe alſo who periſhed in future Bat- 
tels which took their riſe from this Quarrel of the two 
Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the 
Vay of Thinking among the ancient Poets. 


Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 


Hor. 


What can be more ſounding and poetical, or reſemble 
more the majeſtick Simplicity of the Ancients, than the 
following Stanzas? 
The ſtout Earl of Northumberland 
A Vow to God did make, 
His Pleaſure m the Scottiſh Woods 
Three Summer's Days to take. 
With fifteen hundred Bowmen bold, 
All choſen Men of Might, 
Who knew full well, in Time of Need, 
To aim their Shafts aright. 
The Hounds ran ſwiftly thro' the Woods 
The nimble Deer to take, 
And with their Cries the Hills and Dales 
An Eccho ſhrill did make, 
—Vocat 
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Vocat ingenti Clamore Cithæron 
Taygetique canes, domittixque Epidaurus equorum : 
Et Vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit, 


Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His Men in Armour bright ; 0 

Full twenty hundred Scottiſh Spears, 
All marching in our Sight. 


All Men of I Tividale, 
Faſt by the River Tweed, &c. 


The Country of the Scotch Warriors, deſcribed in theſe two 
laſt Verſes, has a fine romantick Situation, and affords 1 
Couple of ſmooth Words for Verſe. If the Reader com- 
. the foregoing ſix Lines of the Song with the fol 

wing Latin Verſes, he will ſee how much they ar 


written in the Spirit of Virgel. 


Adverſe campo apparent, haſtaſque reduftis 
Protendunt longe dextris; & 72 vibrant: 
Quique altum Preneſte viri, quique arva Gabins 
Funonis, gelidumque Anienem, & roſcida rivis 
Hernica ſaxa colunt : — qui roſea rura Velini, 

Pu Terrice horrentes rupes, montemque Seuverum, 
Caſperiamque colunt, . & flumen Himelle: 
Qui Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt. 


But to proceed. 


Earl Douglas on a mill- white Steed, 
Moſt like a Baron bold, 

Rode foremoſt of the Company, 
Whoſe Armonr ſhone like Gold. 


Turnus ut antevolans tardum preceſſerat agmen, &c, 
Vidiſti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus 
Our Engliſh Archers bent their Bows, 
Meir Hearts were good and true; 
At the firſt Flight of Arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. 
They clos d full faſt on ev'ry Side, 
No Slackneſs there was found; 
And many a gallant Gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the Ground, 
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With that there came an Arrow keen 
Out of an Engliſh Bow, 

Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the Heart 
A deep and deadly Blow. | 


Eneas was wounded after the ſame Manner by an un- 
known Hand in the midſt of a Parly. 


Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 
Ecce viro ſtridens alis allapſa ſagitta eſt, 
Incertum qua pulſa manu 


But of all the deſcriptive Parts of this Song, there are none 
more beautiful than the four following Stanzas, which 
have a great Force and Spirit in them, and are filled with 
very natural Circumſtances. The Thought in the third 
da was never touched by any other Poet, and is ſuch 
an one as would have ſhined in Homer or in Virgil, 


So thus did both theſe Nobles dye, 
Whoſe Courage none could ſtain : 

An Engliſh Archer then perceiv d 
The noble Earl was ſlain, 


He had a Bow bent in his Hand, 
Made of a iruſly Tree, 

An Arrow of a Cloth-yard long 
Unto the liead drew be. 


Againſt Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his Shaft he ſet, 

The Grey-gooſe Min; that was thereon 
In his Heart-Blood was wet. 


This Fight did laſt from break of Day 
Till. ſetting of the Sun; 
For when they rung the Evening Bell 
The Battel ſcarce was done. 
One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the Catalogue of the 
Sain the Author has followed the Example of the greateſt 
rcient Poets, not only in giving a long Liſt of the Dead, but 
by diverſify ing it with little CharaCte: s of particular Per ſons. 
And with Earl Douglas there was ſlam 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel that from the Field 
One Foot would never fly : 


Vol. I. O | Sir 
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Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too, 

His Siſter's Son was he, 
Sir David Lamb, /o well efteem'd, 

Yet ſaved could not be. 


The familiar Sound in theſe Names deſtroys the Majeſty 
ot the Deſcription; for this Reaſon I do not mention this 
Part of the Poem but to ſhew the natural Caſt of Thought 
which appears in it, as the two laſt Verſes look aimoſ: 
like a Tranſlation of Virgil. 


Cadit & Ripheus juſt:ſſimus unus 

Dui fuit in Teucris & ſervautiſimus equi, 

Dus aliter viſum eſt 
In the Catalogue of the Engliſh who fell, Wirherington's ge 
haviour is in the ſame Manner particularized very artfully, 
as the Reader is prepared for it by that Account which s 
given of him in the Beginning of the Battel ; tho' I am 
fatis!y'd your little Buffoon Readers (who have ſeen that Pu- 
fage ridiculed in Huditras) will not be able to take the Benuty 
of it: For which Reaton I dare not ſo much as quote u. 


Then ſlett a gallant Squire forth, 
Witherington was his Name, 
Is ho ſaid, I would not have it told 
To Henry owr King for Shame, 
That er my Captain fought on Foot 
An. I ſiood looking cu. | 
We meet with the ſame Heroick Sentiment in Virg!l, 
Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus uuam 
Ob jectare animanm ? numerone an viribius 411 
Non ſums ? 
What can be more natural! or more moving, than the 
Circumſtances in which he deſcribes the Behavior © 
thoſe Women who had loſt their Husbands on this tata. 3)! 
Next Day did many Ii idows come 
Their Husbands to bewail ; 
They waſs'd their Wounds in brimſh Tears, 
But ail wenld not prevail. 
Tiveir Podies bath'd in purple Blood, 
They bore with them away; 
7 hey kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were clad iu Clay. 


Thus 
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Thus we ſce how the Thoughts of this Poem, which 
naturally ariſe from the Subject, are always ſimple, and 
ſometimes exquilitely noble; that the Language is often 
zery ſounding, and that the whole is written with a true 
poetical Spirit. 

IF this Song had been written in the Gothick Manner, 
which is the Delight of all our little Wits, whether Wri- 
ters or Readers, it would not have hit the Taſte of ſo ma- 
ny Ages, and have pleaſed the Readers of all Ranks and 
Conditions. I ſhall only beg Pardon for ſuch a Profulion 
of Latin Quotations 3; which I ſhould not have made uſe 
of, bur that I feared my own Judgment would have look- 
ed too ſingular on ſuch a Subject, had not I ſupported it 
by the Practice and Authority of Vrgil. C 


Ne 75. Saturday, May 26. 


Omnis Ariſt;þpum decu't color & ffatus, & yes. Hor. 


T was with ſome Mortification that I ſuffered the Ra!- 

lery of a Fine Lady of my Acquaintance, for calling. 

in one of my Papers, Dorimant a Clown. She was ſo 
vnmercitul as to take Advantage of my invincible Tacitur- 
iy, and on that occaſion, with great Freedom to conſi- 
ber the Air, the Height, the Face, the Geſture of lim who 
could pretend to judge ſo arrogantly of Gallantry. She is 
tl of Motion, Janty and lively in fer Impertinence, and 
one of thoſe that commonly paſs, among the Ignorant, tot 
be ſons who have a great deal of Humour. She had the 
Pay of Sir Fopling in her Hand, and after ſhe had ſaid it 
was happy for her there was not ſo charming a Creature 
5 Dorimant now living, ſhe began with a Theatrical Ait 
nd Tone of Voice to read, by way of Triumph over me, 
ome of his Speeches. *Tis ſhe, that lovely Hair, that ea :e 
Shape, thoſe wai.ton Eyes, and all thoſe melting Charms about 
ber Mouth, which Medley ſpoke of; Il follow the Lottery and 
put in for à Prize with my Friend Bellair. | 

In Love the Vittors from the Vanquiſh'd fly: 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that dye. 


Then turning over the Leaves, ſhe reads alternately, and 
ſpeaks, O 2 . Au 


— 
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And you and Loveit to her Coft ſhall find 
I fathom all the Depths of Womankind. 


Oh the fine Gentleman! But here, continues ſhe, is the 


Paſſage I admire moſt, where he begins to Teize Loren, 
and Mimick Sir Fopling : Oh the pretty Satyr, in his te. 


ſolving to be a Coxcomb to pleaſe, ſince Noiſe and Non- 
ſenſe have ſuch powerful Charms. 


I, that I may Succeſsful prove, 
Transform my ſelf to what you Love. 


Then how like a Man of the Town, ſo Wild and Gay is 
that! 

The Wiſe will find a Difference in our Fate, 

You wed a Woman, I a good Eſiate. 


IT would have been a very wild Endeavour for a Man 
of my Temper to offer any Oppoſition to ſo nimble a Speak- 
er as my Fair Enemy is; but her Diſcourſe gave me very 
many Reflections, when I had left her Company. Among 
others, I could not but conſider, with ſome Attention, the 
falſe Impreſſions the generality (the fair Sex more eſpe- 
cially) have of what ſhould be intended, when they fay a 
Fine Gentleman; and could not help revolving that Subject 
in my Thoughts, and ſerling, as it were, an Idea of thit 
Character in my own Imagination. 

NO Man ought to have the Eſteem of the reſt of the 
Worid, tor any Actions which are diſagreeable to thoſe 
Maxims which prevail, as the Standards of Behaviour, in 
the Country wherein he lives. What is oppoſre tothe e. 
ternal Rules of Reaſon and good Senſe, muſt be exciudet 
from any Place in the Carriage of a Well-bred Man. I di. 
not, I confeſs, explain my ſelf enough on this Subject, 
when I called Dorimant a Clown, and ma de it an Infance 
of it, that he called the Orange li ench, Double Tripe: I ſhould 
have ſhewed, that Humanity obliges a Gentleman to give 
no Part of Humankind Reproach, for what they, whom 
they reproach, may poſſibly have in common with tis 
moſt Virtuous and Worth — us. When a Gen. 
tleman ſpeaks Coarſly, he $; dreſſed himſelf Clean tono 

urpoſe: The Cloathing of our Minds certainly ought to 
be regarded before that of our Bodies. To betray in a Man: 
Ta'k a corrupted Imagination, is a much greater Offence 


againſt the Converſation of Gentlemen, than any Nep!- 
ger.ce 
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gence of Dreſs imaginable. But this Senſe of the Matter is 
to far from being received among People. even of Condi- 
tion, that Vocifer paſles for a fine B He is Loud, 
Haughty, Gentle, Soft, Lewd, and Obſequious by turns, 
juſt as a little Underſtanoing and grexr Impudence prompt 
him at the preſent Moment. He paſſes among the Silly 
Part of our Women for a Man of Wit, becauſe he is ge- 
nerally in Doubt. He contradicts with a Shrug, and con- 
tates with a certain Sufficiency, in profeſſing ſuch or ſuch 
2 Thing is above his Capacity. Wha: makes his Character 
the pleaſanter is, that he is aprofeiled Deluder of Women; 
nd becauſe the empty Coxcomb has no Regard to any 
thing that isof it ſelf Sacred and Inviolable, I have heard an 
unmarried Lady of Fortune ſay, It isa Pity ſo fine a Gen- 
tleman as 22 is ſo great an Atheiſt, The Crowds of 
ſuch inconſid et able Creatures, that infeſt all Places of Aſlem- 
bling, every Reader will have in his Eve from his own 
Ovſervationz but would it not be worth conſide ing whar 
Sort of Figure a Man who to med himieit upon thoſe 
Principles among us. which are agreeable to the NiCtates 
of Honour and Religion, would make in the familiar and 
ordinary Occurrences of Life ? 

| hardly have obſerved any one fill his ſeveral Duties of 
Lite better than Ignotus. All the Under parts of his Behavi- 
our, and ſuch as are expoſed to common Obſervarion, have 
their Riſe in him from great and noble Motives. A firm 
nd nnſhaken Ex pecta ion of another Lite, makes him be- 
come this; Humanity and good Nature, fortified by the 
denſe of Virtue, has the ſame Etftet upon him, as the 
Neglect of all Goodneſs has upon many others. Being brin- 
ly Eſtabliſhed in all Matters of Importance, that certain 
Inattention which makes Mens Actions look ealie, ap- 
pears in him with greater Peauty By a thorough Con- 
tempt of little Excellencies, he is perfectly Maſter of them. 
This Temper of Mind leaves him under no neceility of 
Studying his Air, and he has this peculiar Diſtinction, that 
his Negligence is unaffected. 
H that can work himſelf into a Pleaſure in conſider- 
ing this Being as an uncertain one, and think to reap an 
Advantage by its Diſcontinuance, is in 2 fair way of do- 
ing all things with a graceful Unconcern, and Ge tleman- 
ſike Eaſe. Such a one does not behold his Life as a ſhort, 


u auſient, perplexing State, made up of Frifling Pleaſures 
O 3 | and 


| 
| 
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and great Anxieties ; but ſees it in quite another Light 
his Griefs are momentary, and his Joys immortal. Refle. 
Etion upon Death is not a gloomy and ſad Thought ct re. 
tigning every Thing that he delights in, but it is a ſort 
Night followed by an endleſs Day, What I would here 
contend for is, that the more Virtucus the Man is. the 
nearer he will naturally be to the Character of Gentec 
and Agrecable. A Man whoſe Fortune is Plentiful, ſhew: 
an Eaſe in his Countenance, and Confidence in his Bel ay;- 
our, Which he that-1s under Wants and Difficulties cannot 
aſſume. It is thus with the State of the Mind; he that go- 
verns his Thoughts with the everlaſting Rules of Reator 
and Senſe, muſt have ſomething ſo it expreſſibly Grace 
in his Words and Actions, that every Circumſtance muſt 
become him. The Change of Perſons or Things arourd 
him do not at all alter his Situation, but he looks dilinte- 
reſted in the Cccurrer.ces with which others are diſtract- 
ed, becauſe the greateſt Purpoſe of his Life is to maintain 
an Indifſerence both to it and all its Enjoy ments. In a word, 
to be a Fine Gentleman, is to be a Generous and a Brave 

en. What can make a Man fo much in conſtant good 
Humour and Shine, as we call it, than to be Supportedby 
what can never fail him, and to believe that Whatever 
happens to him was the beſt thing that could poſſibl be- 
fal him, or elſe he on whom it depends would not have 


permitted it to Fave beſallen him at all? R 
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No 76. Monday, May 28. 


Ur tu Fortunam, fic nos te, Celſe, feremns. Hor. 


HERE is nothing ſo common, as to find a Man 
whom in the general Obſervation of his Carriage 

ou take to be of an uniform Temper, ſubject to 

ſuch unaccountable Starts of Humour and Pailion, that he 
is as much unlike himſelf, and differs as much from 
Man you at firſt thought him, as any two diſtirct Pa 
ſons can differ from each other. This procceds from the 
Want of forming ſome Law of Lite to our ſelves, or- 
ſome Notion of things in general, which may affect 
ſuch Manner as to create proper Habits both in our Nin 
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md Bodies. The Negligence of this, leaves us expoſed not 
only to an unbecoming Levity in cur uſual Converſation, 
but alſo to the ſame Initability in our Friendſhips, Inte eſts, 
and Alliances. A Man who is but a mere Spectator of 
what paſſes around him, and not engaged in Commerces 
of any Conlideration, is but an ill Judge of the ſecret Mo- 

tions of the Heart of Man, and by what Degrees it is 
actuated to make ſuch vilible Alterations in the fame Per- 
fon : But at the ſame Time, when a Man is no way con- 

cerned in the Effect of fuch Inconſiſtences in the Behavi- 
our of Men of the World, the Speculation mult be in the 
utmoſt Degree both diverting and inſtructive; yet to enjoy 
ſuch Obſervations in the higheſt Reliſh, he ought to be 
placed in a Poſt of Direction, and have the dealing of 
their Fortunes to them. I have therefore been wonderful- 
ly diverted with ſome Pieces of ſecret Hiſtory, which au 
Antiquary, my very good Friend, lent me as a Curiolity, 
They are Memoirs of the private Lite of Pharamond of 
France. Pharamond, ſays my Author, was a Prince of 
infinite Humanity and Generoſity, and at the ſame time 
the moſt pleaſant and facetious Companion of his Time, 
© Hehadapeculiar Taſte in him (which would have been 
t unlucky in any Prince but himſelf,) he rhought there could 
be no exquiſite Pleaſure in Converſation butamong Equals; 
and would pleaſantly bewail himſelt that he always liv- 
ed in a Crowd, but was the only Man in France that 
could never get into Company. This Turn of Mind 
* made him delight in Midnight Rambles, attended on 

* With one Perſon of his Bed- chamber: He would in theſe 


* Excurſions get acquainted with Men (whoſe Temper he 


had a Mind to try) and recommend them priva ely to 
* the particular Obſervation of his fir Miniſter, He ge- 
* nerally found himſelf neglected by his new Acquaintance 
* as ſoon as they had Hopes of growing great; and uſed 
on ſuch Occaſions toremark, That it was a great Injuſtice 
to tax Princes of forgetting them ſelves in their high For- 
* tunes, when there were ſo few that could with Con- 
ſtancy bear the Favour of their very Creatures“ My Au- 
thor in theſe looſe Hints has one Paſſage that giyes us a 
very lively Idea of the uncommon Genius of PHaramond. He 
met with one Man whom he had put to all the uſual 
Proofs he had made of thoſe he had a Mind to know through- 
ly, and found him for h's Purpoſe: In Diſèourſe with him 
O 4 | one 
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vealed himſelf, doubled the Sum, and ſpoke to him in this 
Manner. Sir, You have twice what you deſired, by the 


« Favour ef Pharamond; but look to it that you TR | 


« with it, for tis the laſt you ſhall ever recerve. I from this 
Moment conſider you as mine; and to make you truly ſo, J 
« give you my Royal Word you ſhall never be greater or leſs 
* than you are at preſent. Anſwer me vot, (concluded the 
Prince ſmiling) but enjoy the Fortune I have put you in, 
« which is above my own Condition; for you have hercafter 
nothing to hope or to fear. 

HIS Majeſty having thus well choſen and bought a 
Fries d and Companion, he enjoyed alternately all the Plea- 
ſures of an agreeable private Man and a great and power- 
ful Monarch: He gave himſelf, with his Companion, the 
Name of the merry Tyrant; for he puniſhed his Courti- 
ers for their Inſolence and Folly, not by any Act of pub- 
lick Disfavour, but by humorouſly practiſing upon their 
Imaginations. If he obſerved a Man untractable to his In- 
feriors, he would find an Opportunity to take ſome fa- 
vourable Notice of him. and render im inſupportable. 
He kacw all his own Looks, Words and Act'ons had their 
Inte) pretationsz and his Friend Monſicur Eucrate (for ſo 
he was called) having a great Soul without Ambition, he 
could communicate ail his Thoughts to him, and fear no 
artful Uſe would be mace of that Freedom. It was no 
{mall Delight when they were in private, to reflect upon 
all which had paſſed in publick. 

PHARAMOND would of en, to ſatisfie a vain Fool 
of Power in his Country, talk to him in a full Court, and 
with one Whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old Friends 
and Acquaintance. He was come to that Knowledge of 
Men by long Oble: vation, that he would protects altering 
the whole Maſs of Blood in ſome Tempers, by thrice 
ſpeaking to them. As Fortune was in his Power, he gate 
himſelf conſtant Entertainment in managing the mere Fo- 
 Jowers of it with the Treatment they deſerved. He would, 
by a skillful Caſt of his Eye and half a Smile, make rwo 
Fellows who hated, embrace and ta'l upon each others 
Necks with as much Eapgernels, as if they followed their 
real Inclinations, and intended to ſtifle one another. When 
he was in high good Humour, he would Jay the Scene 

| W 
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one Day, he gave him Opportunity of ſaying how much 
would ſatisfie all his Wiſhes. The Prince immediately re- 
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with Fucrate, and on a publick Night exerciſe the Patli- 
ons of his whole Court. He was pleated to ſ-e an haughty 
Beauty watch the Looks of the Man ſhe had long detpu- 
ſel, from Obſervation of his being taken Notice of by 
Pharamond ; and the Lover conceive higher Hopes, than 
to follow the Woman he was dying for the Day before, 
In 2 Court, where Men ſpeak Affection in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms, and Diſlike in the fainteſt, it was a comical Mix- 
ture of Incidents to fee Diſguiſes thrown aide in one 
Caſe and encreaſed on the other, according as Favour or 
Diſgrace attended the reſpective Objects of Mens Appro- 
bation or Diſeſteem. Pharamond in his Mirth upon the 
Mcannels of Mankind uſed to fiy, As he could take away 
* a Man's Five Senſes, he could give him an Hundred, 
The Man in Ditgrace fhali immediately loſe all his na- 
* tural Endow ments, and he that finds Favour have the 
Attributes of an Angel,” He would carry it fo far as to 
fay, * It ſhould not be only ſo in the Opinion of the 
lower Part of his Court, but the Men themſelves ſhall 
think thos meanly or greatly of themſelves, as they are 
* out or in the good Graces of a Court. 

AMonarch who had Wit and Humour like Pharamond, muſt 
have Pleaſures which no Man elſe canever have Opportunity 
of enjoying. He gave Fortune to none but thoſe whom he 
knew . receive it without Tranſport: he made a noble 
and generous Uſe of his Obſervations ; a: d did not regard his 
Miniſters as they were az1ecabie ro hiniſelt, but as they were 
uſeful to his Kingdom: By this Means the King appeared in 
every Officer of State; and no Man had a Participation of the 
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Non convivere licet, nec Urbe tota 
 Duiſquam eſt tam prope tam proculque nobis. Mart. 


Y Friend WILL HoxEycows is one of thoſe 

Sort of Men who are very often abſent in Con- 

| verſation, and what the French call a raveur and a 
dtrait. A little before our Club- time laſt Night we were 
Walking together in Somerſet Garden, where WII L. had 
| Os picked 


nder ron. : 


* up a ſmall Pebble of ſo odd a Make, that he {id - 


ie would preſent it to a Friend of his, an eminent N. 
oſo. After we had walked ſome time, I made a full ſtop 
with my Face towards the Weſt, which W 1LL. know- 


ing to be my uſual Method of asking what's a Clock, in 


an Afternoon, immediately pulle out his Watch, and told 
me we had ſeven Minutes good. We took a turn or two 


more, when, to my great Surprize, I faw him ſquirr a- 


way his Watch a conſiderable way into the Thames, and 
with great Sedateneſs in his Looks put up the Pebble, he 
had before found, in his Fob, As I have naturally au 4- 
verſion to much Speaking, and do not love to be the Meſ- 
ſenger of ill News, eſpecially when it comes too late to 
be uſeful, I left him to be convinced of his Miſtake in due 
time, and continued my Walk, reflecting on theſe litile 
Abſences and Diſtractions in Mankind, and reſolving to 
make them the Subject of a future Speculation. 


was the more confirmed in my Deſign, when 1 con- 


ſidered that they were very often Blemiſßes in the Cha- 


racters of Men of excellent Senſe; and helped to keep | 


up the Reputation of that Latin Proverb, which Mr. Dry. 
den has tranſlated in the following Lines. 


Great Wit to Madneſs ſure is near ally d, 
And thin Partutions do their Bounds divide. 


M Reader does, I hope, perceive, that I diſtinguiſh a 
Man who is Abſent, becaule he thinks of ſomething elſe, 
from one who is Abſent, becauſe he thinks of nothing at 
all: The latter is too innocent a Creature to be taken no- 
tice of; but the Diſtractions of the former may, I belicve, 
be generally ac counted for from one of theſe Reaſons. 

EITHER their Minds are wholly fixed on ſome par- 
ticular Science, which is often the Caſe of Mathematicians 
and other lea ned Men; or are wholly taken up with ſome 
violent Paſſion, ſuch as Anger, Fear, or Love, which tics 
the Mind to ſome diſtant Object; or, laſtly, theſe Di- 
ſtractions procecd from a certain Vivacity and Ficklenc!is 
in a Man's Temper, which while it raiſes up infinite 
Numbers of Ideas in the Mind, is continually puſhing it 
on, Without allowing it to reſt on any particular Image. 
Nething therefore is more unnatural than the Thoughts 
and Conceptions of ſuch a Man, which are ſeldom occ:- 
. oned either by the Company he is in, or any of tho! 

Objects 
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Objects which are placed before him. While you fancy 
he is admiring a beautiful Woman, 'tis an even Wager 
thit he is ſolving a Propolition in Euclid; and while you 
may imagine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from 
being impoſſible, that he is pulling down and rebuilding 


the Front of his Country-Houſe. 


AT the ſame time that I am endeavouring to expoſe 
this Weakneſs in others, I ſtall readily confeſs that I once 
laboured under the {ame Infirmity my ſelf. The Method 
took to Conquer it was a firm Reſolution to learn ſome- 
thing from whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. There 
is a way of Thinking, if a Man can attain to it, by which 
he may ſtrike ſomewhat out of any thing. I can at pre- 
ſent obſerve thoſe Starts of good Senſe and Struggiesof un- 
improved Reaſon in the Converſation of a Clown, with 
3s much Sat is faction as the moſt ſlining Periods of the 
moſt finiſhed Orator; and can make a ſhift to command 
my Attention at a Pufper-Show or an Opera, as well as at 
Hamlet or Othelic. | always make one of the Company 
I am in; for though I ſay little my ſelf, my Attention to 
others, and thoſe Nods of Approbation which I never be- 
ſow unmerited. ſufficiently hew that I am among them. 
Whereas Witt. HontY cons, tho' a Fellow of good 
Senſe, is every Day doing and ſay ing an hundred Things, 
which he afterwards confeſſes, with a well-bred Frank- 


neſs, were ſomewhat mal à propos, and undeſigned. 


I chanced the other Day to go into a Coflce-houſe, where 
W1LL. was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral Auditors 


whom he had gathered round him, and was 
Account of the Per ſon and Character of Mo 


5 


iving them an 
Hinton. My 


Appearance before him juſt put him in mind of me, with- 
out making him reflect that I was actually preſent. So 
that keeping his Eyes full upon me, to the great Surprize 
of his Audience, be broke off his firſt Hlaratigue, and pro- 


cceded thus, 


* Why now there's my Friend (men- 


* tioning me by my Nawe) he is a Fellow that thinks a great 
deal, but never opens his Mouth; I warant you he is 
no thruſting his ſhort Face into ſome Coffee-houſe a. 
bout Change. I was his Bail in the time of the Popiſl- 


Plot, when he was taken u 
looked on me a little longer, 


k 


for a Jeſuit” If he had 
e had certainly deſcribed 


me ſo particularly, without ever couſidering what led 


him into it, that the whole Company mult neceſſarily 


have 
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have found me out; for which Reaſon, remembring the 
cid Proverb, Out of Sight out of Mind, I left the Room 
and upon meeting him an Hour afterwards, was asked by 
him, with a great deal of good Humour, in what Part of 
the World I lived, that he had not ſeen me theſe three Days, 
MONSIEUR Bruyere has given us the Character of 

an abſent Man, with a great deal of Humour, which he 

has puſhed to an agreeable Extravagance ; with the Heads 

of it ſhall I conclude my preſent Paper. 
* MEN ALC AS (ſays that excellent Author) comes 


* down in a Morning, op ens his Door to goout, but ſhuts 


it again, becauſe he perceives that he has his Night- cap 
* on; and examining himſelf further finds thar he is but 
* half ſhaved, that he has ſtuck his Sword on his right 
Side, that his Stockings are about his Heels, and that 
his Shirt is over his Breeches. When he is dreſſed he 
« gocs to Court, comes into the Drawing-room, and 
walking bolt upright under a Branch of Candleſticks 
* his Wig is caught up by one of them, and hangs dang- 
ling in the Air. al c Courtiers fall a laughing, but 
* Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, and looks a- 
* bout for the Perſon that is the Jeſt of the Company. 
Coming down to the Court Gate he finds a Coach, 
* which taking for his own he whips into it; and the 
Coach man drives off, not doubting but he carries his 
* Maſter. As ſoon as he ſtops, Menalcas throws himſelt 
* out of the Coach, croſſes the Court, aſcends the Stair- 
* aſc, and runs thro? all the Chambers with the greateſt 
F miliar ity, repofes himſelf on a Couch, and fancies 
* kimfelfat home. The Mafter of the Houſe at laſt comes 
in. Menalcas riſes to receive him, and deſires him to fit 
* down; he talks, muſes, and then talks again. The 
Gentleman of the Houſe is tired and amazed; Menalcas 
is no leſs fo, but is every Moment in Hopes that his 
« impertinent Gueſt will at laſtend his tedious Viſit. Night 
comes on, when Menalcas is hardly undeceived. 
* WHEN he is playing at Backgammon, he cal's 
« for a full Glaſs of Wine and Water; *tis his turn to 
« throw, he has the Box in one Hand and his Glaſs in 
the other, and being extremely dry, and unwilling to 
« loſe Time, he . doven both the Dice, and at 
the ſame time throws his Wine into the Tables. He 
« writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink-bottes 
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he writes a ſecond, and miſtakes the Super ſcription: A 
Nobleman receives one of them, and upon opening it 
reads as follows, I would have you, ined Tock, immedi- 
ately upon the Receipt of this, take in Hay enough to ſerve 
me the Ii nter. His Farmer receives the other, and is 
amazed to fee in it, My Lord, I received your Grace's Com- 
mands with an entire Submiſſion to—-It he is at an Enter- 
taiament, you may ſee the Pieces of Bread continually 
multiplying round his Plate: *Tis true the reſt of the 
Company want it, as well as their Knives and Forks, 
which Menalcas does not let them keep long. Some- 
times in a Morning he puts his whole Family in an hurry, 
and at laſt goes out without being able to ſtay for his 
Coach or Dinner, and for that Day you may ſee him 
in every Part of the T'own, except the very Place where 
he had appointed to be upon a Bulineſs of Importance. 
You would often take him for every thing that he is 
not; for a Fellowy-· quite Stupid, for he hears nothing; 
for a Fool, for he talks to himſelf, and has an hundred 
Grimaces and Motions with his Head, which are alto- 
gether involuntary; for a proud Man, for he looks full 
upon you, and takes no notice of your faluting him : 
The Truth on't is, his Eyes are open, but he makes no 
uſe of them, and neither ſees you, nor any Man, nor a- 
ny thing elſe. He came once from his Country-houſe, 
and his own Footmen. undertook to rob him, and ſuc- 
ceeded: They held a Flambeau to his Throat, and bid 
him deliver his Purſe; he did ſo, and coming home told 
his Friends he had been robbed; they deſire to know the 


Particulars, As my Servants, ſays Menalcas, for they were 
with me. X 


. following Letters :re ſo 


Cum Talis ſis, Utmam noſter eſſes ! 


ſant, that I doubt 
not but the Reader will be as much diverted with 


them as I was. I have nothing to do in this Day's 


Entertainment, but taking the Sentence from the End of 


the 
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the Cambridge Letter and placing it at the Front of my Fa- 
per; to ſhew the Author 1 with hum my Companion with 
as much Earneſtneſs as he invites me to be his. 


SIX, - 
c I Send you the incloſed, to be inſerted (if you think 
them worthy of ir) in your SYECTATORSs; in 
which fo ſurprizing a Genius appears, that it is no Mon- 
der if all Mankind endeavours to get ſomewhat into a 
Paper which will always live. 


As tothe Cambridge Affair, the Humour was really car- 


ried on in the Way I deſcribe it. However, you have a 
full Commiſſion to put out or in, and to do whatever 
you think fit with it. I have all eady had the Satisfacti- 
on of ſeeing ou take that Liberty with ſome things 1 
have before ſent you. 

* GO on, Sir, and proſper. You have the beſt Wiſhes of, 

S IX, Tour very Affectionate 
and Obliged humble Servant. 


= TT TP BY 


Mr. SPECTATOR» Cambridge. 

c 22 well know it is of great Conſequence to clear 
| Titles, and it is of Importance that it be done in 
the proper Seaſon: On which Account this is to aſſure 
* you that the CLuB or UcLyY Faces was inſtituted 
* originally at CAMBRIDGE in the merry Reign of 
1 g Ch-——les II. As in great Bodies of Men it is 
not difficult to find Members enow for ſuch a Club, fo 
« (I remember) it was then feared, upon their Intention 
« of dining together, that the Hall belonging to CLARK E 
* HALL, (the uglieſt hen in the Town, tho' now the 
« neareſt) would not be large enough HANDS@MELY to 
« hold the Company. Invitations were madeto great Num- 
bers, but very few accepted thera without much Dith- 
« culty. ONE pleaded, that being at London in a Bookſel- 
er's Shop, a Lady going by with a great Belly longedto 


« kiſs him. HE had certainly been excuſed, but that Evi- | 


« dence appeared, W indeed one in London did pretend 
© ſhe longed to kiff Him, but that it was only a Pickpocket, 
« who during his kiſſing her ſtole away all his Mony. 
< AxXOTHER Would have got off by a Dimple in his Chin; 
but it was proved upon him, that he had, by coming _ 
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* a Room, made a Woman miſcarry, and frightned two 
Children into Fits. A THIN Y alledged, That he was ta- 
ken by a Lady for another Gentleman, who was one of 
the handſomeſt in the Univerlity: But upon Enquiry it 
was found, that the Lady had actually loſt one Eye, and 
the other was very much upon the Decline, A Fo un 
produced Letters out ot the Country in his Vindication, 
in which a Gen'leman offered him his Daughter, who 
had lately fallen in Love with him, with a good Fortune: 
But it was made appear that the young Lady was amo- 
rous, and had like to have run away with her Father's 
Coachman, ſo that 'twas ſuppoſed, that her Pretence of 
falling in Love with him was only in order to be well 
married. It was pleaſant to hear the ſeveral Excuſes which 
were made, inſomuch that ſome made as much Intereſt 
to be excuſed as they would from ſerving Sheriff; how- 
ever. at laſt the Society was fo: med, and proper Officers 
were appointed; and the Day was fixed for the Enter- 
tainment, which was in Ven ſon Seaſon, A pleaſant Fellow 
of King's Colledge (commonly called Ck a from his four 
Look, and the only Man who did nor pretend to get 
off) was nominated for Chaplain; and nothing was 
wanting but ſome one to ſit inthe Elbow-Chair, by way 
of PkEs1DENT, at the upper end of the Table; and there 
the Buſineſs ſtuck, for there was no Contention for Su- 
periority there. This Affair wade ſo great a Noiſe, that 
the K——g, who was then at Newmarket, heard of it, 
and was pleaſed merrily and graciouſly to ſay, H x. 
COULD NOT BE THERE HIMSELF, BUT HE 
WOULD SEND THEM A BRACE OF BUCKs. 
I would deſire you, Sir, to ſet this Affair in a true 
Light, that Poſterity may not be miſ-lod in ſo important 
a Point: For when the wiſe Man who ſhall write your true 
Hiſtory ſhall acquaint the World, That you had a D1- 
PLOM ſert from the Ugly Club at OXFORD, and 
that by vertue of it you were admitted into it ; what a 
learned War will there be among future Criticks about 
the Original of that Club, which both Univerſities will 
cotitend ſo warmly for? And ops {ome hardy Can- 
tabrigian Author may then boldly affirm, that the Word 
OXFORD was an Interpolation of ſome Oxonian in- 
ſtead of CAMBRIDGE. This Affair will be beſt ad- 
Juſted in your Lite-Time; but I hope your Affection to 
- your 
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your Moruxn will not make you partial to your Aunt. 

IT O tell you, Sir, my own Opinion: Tho? I cannot find 
any ancient Records of any Acts of the Socik r* oF 
* THE UGLY Faces, conſidered in a publick Capacity; 
« yet in a private one they have certainly Antiquity on 
* their Side. I am perſwaded they will hardly give Place 
© to the LowNGERs, and the LOOWN GEA s are of the 
ſame Standing with the Univerſity it ſelf. 

TH O' we well know, Sir, you want no Motives to 
do Juſtice, yet l am commiſſioned to tell you, that youare 
* invited to be admitted ad eundem at CAMBRIDGE; 
and I believe I may venture ſafely to deliver this as the 
* Wiſh of our whole Univerſity. 


To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
The Humble Petition of WHO and WHICH, 


Sheweth, 


c HAT your Petitioners being in a forlorn and de- 

ſtitute Condition, know not to whom we ſhould 
apply our ſelves for Relict, becauſe there is hardly any 
Man alive who has not injured us. Nay, we ſpeak it with 
Sorrow, even YOU your ſelf, whom we ſhould ſuſpect 
of ſuch a Practice the laſt of all Mankind, can hardly ac- 
« quit your ſelf of having given us ſome Cauſe of Com- 
« plaint, We are deſcended of ancient Families, and kept 
up our N and Honour many Vears, till the 2 
„ ſprat Thar ſupplanted us. How often have we found 
our ſelves ſlighted by the Clergy in their Pulpits, and the 
„Lawyers at the Bar? Nay, how often have we heard in 
one of the moſt polite and auguſt Aſſemblies in the Uni- 
verſe, to our great Mortification, theſe Words, That 
. THAT that noble L — d urged; which if one of us had 
had Juſtice done, would have ſounded nobler thus, That 
« WHICH that noble L——d urged. Senates themſelves, 
the Guardians of Britiſh Liberty, have degraded us, and 
« preferred THAT to us; and yet no Decree was ever 
« given 22 us. In the very Acts of Parliament, in 
which the utmoſt Right ſhould be done to every Body, 


. WORD, and Thing, we find our ſelves often either not 
, uſed, or uſed one inſtead of another. In the firſt and beſt 

Prayer Children are taught they learn to miſuſe us, Our 
© Father WHICH art in Heaven, ſhould be, Our 1 
— *WH 
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* WHO art in Heaven; and even a Cox vocariox, af- 
. ter long Debates, refuſed to conſent to an Alteration of 
d © it. In our general Confeſſion we ay, Spare Thou them, 
F 


* O God, WHICH confeſs their Faults; which ought to 
5 * be, WHO confeſs their Faults, What Hopes then have 

* we of having Juſtice done us, when the Makers of our 

* very Prayers and Laws, and the moſt learned in all Fa- 
* culties, ſeem to be in a Confederacy againſt us, and our 
Enemies themſelves muſt be _— 
to * THE Spaniſb Proverb ſays, Il ſabio muda conſcio, il xecio 
no; i. e. Awiſe Man changes his Mind, a Fool never will. 
So that we think You, Sir, a very proper Perſon to 
addreſs to, ſince we know you to be capable of being con- 
vinced, and changing your Judgment. You are well able 
to ſettle this Affair, and to you we ſubmit our Cauſe. 
We deſire you to aſſign the Butts and Bounds of each of 
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We would deſire to be heard by our Council, but that 
we fear in their very Pleadings they would betray our 


le- Cauſe: Beſides, we have been oppreſſed ſo many Vears, 
1d that we can appear no other way, but in forma pauperis. 
ny All which conſidered, we hope you will be picated ro do 
t l 


that which to Right and Juſtice ſhall appertain. 


R And your Petitioners, & c. 
ac- 
m- ee n 
ept S . 
ok 0 
N 79. Thurſday, May 31. 
the OO ; 
| in Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. Hor. 
[ni- 
hat Pave received very many Letters of late from my 
had Female Correſpondents, moſt of whom are very angry 
hat with me for Abridging their Pleaſures, and lcoking 
ves, ſeverely upon Things, in themſelves indifferent. But I 
and think they are extream!ly Unjuſt to me in this Imputati- 
ver on: All that I contend for is, that thoſe Excellencies 


in Which are to be regarded but in the ſecond Place, ſhould 
ody, not precede more weighty Conſiderations. The Heart of 
not Man deceives him in ſpite of the Lectures of half a Life 
beſt } ſpent in Diſcourſes on the Subjection of Paſſion; and I 


Our do not know why one may not think the Heart of Wo- 
cher man 


us; and that for the Future we may both enjoy our own: - 
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man as unfaithful to it ſelf. If we grant an Equality in 
the Faculties of both Sexes, the Minds of Women are !eſ; 
cultivated with Precepts, and conſequently may, with- 


out Diſreſpect to them, be accounted more liable to 1. 
lution in Caſes wherein natural Inclination is out of the 
Intereſts of Virtue, I ſhall take up my preſent Time it 
Commenting upon a Billet or two which came from La- 
dies, and from thence leave the Reader to judge whether 
I am in the right or not, ia thinking it is poſſible Fine 
Women may be miſtaken. 

THE following Addreſs ſeems to have no other De- 
ſign in it, but to tell me the Writer will do what ſic 
pleaſes for all me. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c I Am Young, and very much inclined to follow the 

* Paths of Innocence; but at the ſame time, as | 
* have a plentiful Fortune, and am of Quality, I am un- 
willing to reſign the Pleaſures of Diſtinction, ſome l1t- 


* tle Satisfaction in being Admired in general, and much 


« greater in being beloyed by a Gentleman, whom I de- 
* fipn to make my Huzband, But I have a Mind to put 
Hoff entering into Matrimony till another Winter is over 
; my Head, which (whatever, muſty Sir, you may think 
of the Matter) I deſign to paſs away in hearing Muſick, 
* going to Plays, Viſiting, and all other Satisfa&tions 
* which Fortune and Youth, protected by Innocence and 
« Virtue, can procure for, | | 
SIR, Your moſt Humble Servant, 
en + 


© M Y Lover does not know 1 like him, therefore 
having no Engagements upon me, I think to ſtay, an- 
* know whether J may not like any one elſe better. 

I have heard WILL. HoxnEYcoms fay, Ama. 
ſeldom writes her Mind but in her Poſtſcript. I think thi 
Gentlewoman has ſufficiently diſcovered hers in this. . 
hy wha! Wager ſhe pleaſes againſt her preſent Favourite 
and can tell her that ſhe will Like Ten more before |: 
is fixed, and then will take the worſt Man ſhe ever lik 
in her Life. There is no end of Affection taken in 4 


the Eyes only; and you may as well fatisfie thoſe Eye 


with ſecing, as controul any Paſſion received by ther 
| on 
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only. It is from Loving by Sight that Coxcombs ſo fre- 
quently ſuceeed with Women, and very often a Young 
Lady 1s beſtowed by her Parents to a Man who weds her 
(as Innocence it ſelf,) tho' ſhe has, in her own Heart, 
given her Approbation of a different Man in every Aſſem- 
bly ſhe was in the whole Year before. What is wanting 
among Women, as well as among Men, is the Love of 
laudable Things, ard not to reſt only in the Forbearance 
of ſuch as are Reproachful. 

HOW far removed from a Woman of this light Ima- 
gination is Zudoſia ! Eudoſia has all the Arts of Life and 
good Breeding with ſo much Eaſe, that the Virtue of her 
Conduct looks more like an Inſtin& than Choice. It is 
as little difficult to her to think juſtly of Perſons and 
Things, asit is to a Woman of different Accompliſhments, 
to move ill or look aukward. That which was, at firit, 
the Effect of Inſtructien, is grown into an Habit; and it 
would be as hard for Ewdoſia to indulge a wrong Suggeſti- 
on of Thought, as it would be to Flavia, the Fine Dancer, 
to come into a Room with an unbecoming Air. 

BUT the Miſapprehenſions People themſelves have of 
their own State of Mind, is laid down with much dif- 
cei ning in the following Letter, which is but an Extract 
of a kind Epiſtle from my Charming Miſtreſs Hecatiſſa, 
who is above the Vanity of external Beauty, and is the 
better Judge of the Perfections of the Mind. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

c Write this to acquaint you, that very many Ladies, 
* as well as my (a, ſpend many Hours more than 
we uſed at the Glaſs, for want of the Female Library 
of which you promiſed us a Catalogue. I hope, Sir, 
in the Choice of Authors for us, you will have a parti- 
cular Regard to Books of Devotion. What they are, 
and how many, mult be your chief Care; for upon the 
Propriety of ſuch Writings depends a great deal. I have 
known thoſe among us who think, if they every Morn- 
ing and Even ing ſpend an Hour in their Cloſet, and 
read over ſo many Prayers in ſix or ſeven Books of De- 
vot ion, all equally nonſenſical, with a fort of Warmth, 
* (that might as well be raiſed by a Glaſs of Wine, or a 
* Drachm of Citron) they may all the reſt of their time 
go on in whatever their particular Pailion leads them 

"MM 
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X to. The Beauteous Philautia, who is (in your Lan” 
guage) an Idol, is one of th:ſe Vo aries; the has a very 
* pretty furniſhed Cloſer, to which ſhe retires at her ap- 


pointed Hours: This is her Dreſſing- room, as well a; 


* Chappel; ſhe has conſtantly before her a large Looking- 
* glaſs, and wpon the Table, according to a very Witty 
Author, 
Together ye her Prayer Book and Paint, 
At once t improve the Sinner and the $ aig 

IT muſt be a _ Scene, if one could be preſent at 
* it, to ſee this Idol by turns lift up her Eyes to Heaven, 
and Neal Glances at her own dear Perſon. It cannot 
but be a pleaſant Conflict between Vanity and Humili- 
ation. When you are upon this Subject, chuſe Books 
which elevate the Mind above the World, and pive a 
pleaſing Indifference to little things in it. For want of 
ſuch Inſtructions, I am apt to believe ſo many People 
take it in their Heads to be ſullen, croſs and angry, un- 
der Pretence of being abſtracted from the Affairs of this 
* Life, when at the ſame time they betray their Fondneſs 
for them by doing their Duty as a Task, and poutin 
* and reading good Books for a Week together. Muc 
of this I take to proceed from the Indiſeretion of the 
* Books themſelves, whoſe very Titles of Weekly Prepa- 
* rations, and ſuch limited Godlineſs, lead People of or- 
. * dinary Capacities into great Errors, and raiſe in them a 
Mechanical Religion, intirely diſtin&t from Morality, 
* ] know a Lady fo given up to this ſort of Devotion, 
that tho ſhe employs ſix or eight Hours of the twenty 
four at Cards, ſhe never miſſes one conſtant Hour of 
prayer, for which time another holds her Cards, to 
* which ſhe returns with no little Anxiouſneſs till two 
or three in the Morning. All theſe Acts are but empty 
« Shows, and, as it were, Compliments made to Vir- 
tue; the Mind is all the while untouched with any true 
«* Pleaſure in the Purſuit of it. From hence I prefume i: 
* ariſes that ſo many People call themſelves Virtuous, 
© from no other Pretence to it but an Abſence of III. 
* There is Dulcianara is the moſt inſolent of all Creatures 
to her Friends and Domeſticks. upon no other Pretence 
ia Nature but that (as her lilly Phraſe is) no one can fay 
© Black is her Eye. She has no Secrets, forſooth, which 
* ſhould wake her afraid. to ſpeak her Mind, and there- 
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fore ſhe is impertinently Blunt to all her Acquaintance, 
and unſeaſonably Imperious to all her Family, Dear 
Sir, be pleaſed to put ſuch Books in our Hands, as may 
make our Virtue more inward, and convince ſome of 
us that in a Mind truly virtuous the Scorn of Vice is 
always accompanied with the Pity of it. This, and 
other things, are impatiently expected from you by our 
whole Sex; among the reſt by, 


S IR, Your moſt humble Servant, 
R B. D. 


rr " . * N a a - 
ENCE IECREDEY 


N*? 80. 


Friday, June 1. 


Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. Hor. 


N the Year 1688, and on the ſame Day of that Year, 
were born in Cheapſide, London, two Females of ex- 
quilite Feature and Shape; the one we ſhall call Bru- 
netta, the other Phillis, A cloſe Intimacy between their 
Parents made each of them the firſt 1 the o- 
ther knew in the World: They played, dreſſed Babies, 
acted Viſitings, learned to Dance and make Curteſies, to- 
ether. They were infeparable Companions in all the ; 
ittle Entertainments their tender Years were capable of: + 
Which innocent Happineſs continued till the Beginning of 1 
; 


their fifreenth Year, when it happened that Mrs. Phillis 
had an Head-dreſs on which became her ſo very well, 
that inſtead of being beheld any more with Pleaſure for 
their Amity to each other, the Eyes of the Neighbour- 
hood were turned to remark them with Compariſon of 
their Beauty] They now no longer enjoyed the Eaſe of 
Mind and pleaſing Indolence in which they were former- 
ly happy, but all their Words and Actions were miſinter- 
preted by each other, and every Excellence in their 
Speech and Behaviour was looked upon as an Act of Emu- 
lation to ſurpaſs the other. Theſe Beginnings of Diſin- 
clination ſoon improved into a Formality of Behaviour, 
a general Coldneſs, and by natural Steps into an irrecon- 
cileable Hatred. 


2 THESE 
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THESE two Rivals for the Reputation of Beauty, 
were in their Stature, Countenance and Mein ſo very 
much alike, that if you were ſpeaking of them in their 
Abſence, the Words in which you Jeſoribed the one mult 
give you an Idea of the other. They were hardly diſtin- 
guiſhable, you would think, when they were apart, tho' 
extreamly different when together. What made their 
Enmity the more entertaining to all the reſt of their Sex 
was, that in Detraction from each other neither could 
fall upon Terms which did not hit her ſelf as much as 
her Adverſary. Their Nights grew reſtleſs with Me- 
ditation of new Dreſſes to outvie each other, and invent- 
ing new Devices to recall Admirers, who obſerved the 
Charms of the one rather than thoſe of the other on 
the laſt Meeting. Their Colours failed at each other's 
Appearance, fluſhed with Pleaſure at the Report of a Diſ- 
advantage, and their Countenances withered upon In- 
ſtances of Applauſe. The Decencies to which Women 
are obliged, made theſe Virgins ſtifle their Reſentment ſo 
far as not to break into open Violences, while they e- 
qually ſuffered the Torments of a regulated Anger. Their 
Mothers, as it is uſual, engaged in the 8 and ſup- 

ted the ſeveral Pretenſions of the Daughters with all 
that ill-choſen Sort of Expence which is common with 
People of plentifal Fortunes and mean Taſte. The Girls 
preceded their Parents like Queens of May,. in ail the 
gaudy Colours imaginable on every Sunday to Church, 
and were expoſed to the Examination of the Audience 
for Superiority of Beauty. 

DURING this conſtant Struggle it happened, that 
Phillis one Day at publick Pravers ſnote the Heart of a 
gay Meff- Indian, who appeared in all the Colours which 
can affect an Eye that could not diſtinguiſh between being 
fine and tawdry. This American in a Summer-Ifland Suit 
was too ſhining and too gay to be reliſted by Phillis, and 
too intent upon her Charms to be diverted by any of the 
laboured Attractions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetta 


had the Mortification to ſee her Rival diſpoſed of in 2 
wealthy Marriage, while ſhe was only addreſſed to in 2 
Manner that ſhewed ſhe was the Admiration of all Men, but 
the Choice of none. Phillis was carried to the Habitation ot 
her Spouſe in Barbadoes : Brunetta had the ill Nature to en- 
quire for her by every n and had the Mis fort une 
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to hear of her being attended by numerous Slaves, fanned 
into Slumbers by ſucceſſive Hands of them, and carryed 
from Place to Place in all the Pomp of barbarous Magni- 
ficence. Brunetta could not endure theſe repeated Advi- 
ces, but employed all her Arts and Charms in laying Baits 
for any of Condition of the. ſame Ifland, out of a mere 
Ambition to confront her once more before ſhe died. She 
at laſt ſucceeded in her Deſiꝑn, and was taken to Wife by 
a Gentleman whole Eftate was contiguous to that of her 
Enemy's Husband. It would be endlcis to enumerate the 
many Occaſions on which theſe irreconcileable Beauties 
laboured to excel each other; but in proceſs of Time it 
happened, that a Ship put into the Ifland conſigned to a 
Friend of Phillis, who had Directions to give her the Re- 
fuſal of all Goods for Apparel, before Brunetta could be a- 
lar med of their Arrival. He did fo, and Phillis was dreſ- 
ſed in few Days in a Brocade more gorgeous and coſtly 
than had ever before appeared in that Latitude. Brunetta 
languiſhed at the Sight, and could by no Means come up 
to the Bravery of her Antagoniſt. She communicated her 
Anguiſh of Mind to a faithtul Friend, who by an Intereſt 
in the Wife of Phillis's Merchant, procured a Remnant of 
the ſame Silk for Brunetta. Phillis took Pains to appear 
in all publick Places where ſhe was ſure to meet Brunetta; 
Brunetta was now prepared for the Inſult, and came to a 
publick Ball in a plain black Silk Mantua, attended by a beau- 
tiful Negro Girl in a Petticoat of the ſame Brocade with 
which Phillis was attired. This drew the Attention of 
the whole Company, upon which the unhappy Phillis 
ſwooned away, and was immediately conveyed to her 
Houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to her ſelt ſhe fled from her 
Husband's Houſe, went on board a Ship in the Road, and 
is now landed in inconſolable Deſpair at Plymouth. 


PUSLTSaCATPIF 
AFTER the above melancholy Narration, it may per- 


poſtulation. 
To Mr. SPECT AT AR. 


The juſt Remonſtrance of affronted THAT. 


CF HO' I deny not the Petition of Mr. Hh and Which, 
« yet You ſtould not ſuffer them to be rude and to 


call 
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call honeſt People Names: For that bears very hard on 
ſome of thoſe Rules of Decency, which you are jultly 


* famous for eſtabliſhing. They may find Fault, and cor- 
rect Speeches in the Senate and at the Bar: But let them 
try to get themſelves ſo often and with ſo much Eloquence 
repeated in a Sentence, as à great Orator doth frequently 
introduce me. 

* MY Lords! (ſays he) with humble Submiſſion, That 
* that I ſay is this: that, That that, that Gentleman has 
* advanced, is not That, that he ſhould have proved to 
* your Lordſhips. Let thoſe two queſtionary Petitioners 
try to do thus with their H and their Whiches. 

* WHAT great Advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden in 
his Indian Emperour, 

VvVou force me (till to anſwer You in That, 
to furniſh out a Rhime to Morat ? And what a poor Fi- 
© pure would Mr. Bayes have made without his Egad and 
all That? How cin a judicious Man diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another, without ſaying This here, or That there! 
And how can a ſober Man, without uſing the Expletives 
© of Oaths (in which indeed the Rakes and Bullies have a 

eat Advantage over others) make a Diſcourſe of any 
tolerable Length, without That is; and if he be a very 

ave Man indeed, without That is to ſay? And how in- 
frudive as well as entertaining are thoſe uſual Expreſſi- 
ons, in the Mouths of great Men, Such things as That, 
and The like of That. ; ? 

I am not againſt reforming the Corruptions of Speech 
* You mention, and own there are proper Seaſons for the 
Introduction of other Words belides That; but I ſcorn 
« as much to ſupply the Place of a Who or a Which at eve- 
ry Turn, as they are unequal K to fill 2 and I 
« expect Lan and civil Treatment, and hope to 
« an 518k up" 422 That, that I ſhall only add is, 


* that I am, Tours, 
R ? | THAT 
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B1G AILS, (male) - Faſhion among the Ladies, 


N. 47. | 
Abſence in Converſation, a remarkable inſtance 


of it in Mill. Honeycomb, N. 77. The Occaſion of this 
Abſence, ibid. Means to conquer it, ibid. The Cha- 


racter of an Abſent Man, out of Brwyere. ibid. 

Acroftick, a Piece of Falſe Wit, divided into Simple and 
Compound, N. Co. 

Act of Deformity, for the Uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. 

Advertiſements, of an Italian Chirurgeon, N. 22. From 
St. James s Coffee -Houſe, 24. From a Gentle woman 

that teaches Birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that is 

a fine Fleſh-Painter, 114. 

Advice; no Order of Perſons too conſiderable to be Ad- 
viſed, N. 34. 

Affectation, a greater Enemy to a fine Face than the Small- 
Pox, N. 33. It deforms Beauty, and turns Wit into 
Abſurdity, 38. The Original of it, 16; found in the 
Wiſe Man as well as the Coxcomb, ibid. The way to 
get clear of it, i6id. 

Age, rendred ridiculous, N. 6; how contemned by the 
Athenians, and reſpected by the * ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry- neck d, N. 32. 

Ambition never fatisfied, N. 7. 

Americans, their Opinion of Souls, N. 56. exemplifyed 
in a Viſion of one of their Country- men, ibid. 

Ample, (Lady) her Uneaſineſs, and the Reaſon of it, N. 32. 

_—_— what, and when produced, N, 60. | 

omache, a great Fox-hunter, N. 57. 

April (the Firſt af) the merrieſt Day in the Year, N. 47. 

Aretine made all the Princes of Europe his Tributaries, N.2 3. 

Avietta, her Character, N. 11; her Fable of the Lion and 
the Man, in anſwer to the Story of the Ephe;;an Ma- 
tron, ibid. her Story of Inkle and Yarico, ibid. 

Ariſtotle, his Obſervatton upon the Iambich Vere, N. 393 
upon Tragedies, 40, 42, | 
Vox. I, P Ar- 
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AArſinoe, the firſt muſical Opera on the Engliſh Stage, N. 8 
Avarice, the Original of it, N. 55. Operates with Luxu- 
Ty, ibid; at War with Luxury, ibid; its Officers and 
Adherents, ibidʒ comes to an Agreement with Luxury, 1614. 
Audiences at preſent void of Common Senſe, N. 13. 
Aurelia, her Character, N. 5. 

Author, the Neceſſity of his Readers being acquainted 
with his Size, Complexion, and Temper, in order to 
read his Works with Pleaſure, N. 1. his Opinion of 
his own Performances, 4. The Expedient made uſe of 

- by thoſe that write tothe Stage, 51. 
B 


A CON, (Sir Francis) his Compariſon of a Book well 
written, N. 10; his Obſervation upon Envy, 19. 
Bags of Money, a ſudden Transformation of them into 

Sticks and Paper, N. 3. 

Baptiſt Lully, his prudent Management, N. 29. 
Bawdry, never writ but where there is a Dearth of In- 
vention, N. 51. 

Beaver, the Haberdaſher, a great Politician, N. 49. 
Beauties, when Plagiaries, N. 4. The true Secret how 
to improve Beauty. 333 then the moſt charming when 

heighten'd by Virtue, i614. 
Bell (Mr.) his ingenious Device, N. 28. 
Bell Savage, its Etymology, N. 28. 
Birds, a Cage full for the Opera, N. 5. 
Biters, their Buſineſs, N. 7. 
Blackmore, (Sir Richard) his Obſervation, N. 6. 
Blanks of Society, who, N. 16. 
Blank Verſe proper for Tragedy N. 39. 
Bowhours,(Monſicur)a great Critick among the French, N. Gz. 
Bouts Rimez, what, N. 60. . 
Breeding , fine Breeding diltinguiſhed from good, N. 66. 
Britiſh Ladies diſtinguiſhed from the Picts, N. 41, 
Brunette and Phillis, their Adventures, N. 80. 
Bruyere, (Monſicur) his Character of an Abſent Man, N. 77, 
Bullock and Norris, differently habited, prove great Helps 
to a filly Play, N. 44. 
Butts deſcribed, N.47 3 the „ of a Butt, i614. 


'S SAR (Julius) his Behaviour to Catullus, who 

had put him into a Lampoon, N. 23. 

Aula, his Wiſh, N. 16, Ca- 
5 
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Camilla, a true Woman in one Particular, N. 15. 
Carbuncle, (Dr.) his Dye, what, N. 52. 

Cenſor of ſmall Wares, an Office to be erected, N. 16. 
Charles I, a tamous Picture of that Prince, N. 58. 
Chevy-Chaſe, the Spectators Examen of it, N. 70, 74. 
Chronogram, a Piece of Falſe Wit, N. 69. 


Cicero, à Punſter, N. 61. The Entertainment found in his 


Philoſophick Writings, 1619. 

Clarinda, an Idol, in what manner worſhipped, N. 73. 

Gleanthe, her Story, N. 15. 

Clergy-man, one of the Spectators Club, N. 2. 

Clergy, a threetold Diviſion of them, N. 21. 

Clubs, Nocturnal Aſſemblics ſo called, N. 9. Several 
Names of Clubs, and their Originals, ibid, &c. Rules 
preſcribed to be Obſerved in the Two- penny Club, ibid. 
An Account of the Ugly Club, 17. The Sighing Club, 
30. The Fringe Glove Club, i614. The Amorous Club, 
i6:d. The Hebdomadal Club: Some Account of the 
Members of that Club, 43 ; and ot the Everiaſting Club, 
72. The Club of Ugly Faces, 78. The Difficulties met 
with in Erecting that Club, bid. 


Commerce, the Extent and Advantage of it, N. 69. 


Conſciouſneſs, when called Affectation, N. 38. 
Converſation moſt ſtraitned in numerous Aſſemblies, N. 6. 
Coquets, the preſent numerous Race, to what owing, N. 66. 
Coverly (Sir Roger de) a Member of the Spectator's Club, 
his Character, N.2; his Opinion of Men of fine Parts, 6. 


- Courtiers Habit, on what Occaſions Hierogiyphical, N. 64. 


Cowley abounds in mixt Wit, N. 62. 

Crab, of King's-College in Cambridge, Chaplain to the 
Club of Ugly Faces, N. 78. 

Credit, a beautitu] Virgin, her Situation and Equipage, 
N. 3. a great Valetudinarian, ibid. 

Croſs (Mig) wanted near half a Tun of being as hand- 
ſome as Madam Van Briket, a great Beauty in the Low- 
Countrics, N. 32, 


D. 
ANCING, a Diſcourſe on it, defended, N. 67. 
Death, the time and manner of our Death not 
known to us, N. 7. 


Deformity, no cauſe of Shame, N. 17. 
Delight and Surprize, FR eſſential to Wit, N. 62. 


z Diga 


Dignitaries of the Law, who, N. 21. 

Divorce, whateſteemed to bea juſt Pretenſion to one, N. fi. 

Done (Dr.) his Defeription of his Miſtreſs, N. 41. 

Dryuen, his Definition of Wit cenfured, N. 62, 

Dull Fellows, Who, N. 43. their Enquiries are not for 
Information but Exerciſe, ibid. Naturally turn their 
Heads to Politicks or Poetry, i614. | 

Dutch more polite than the Engliſh in their Buildings, and 
Monuments of their Dead, N. 26. 

Dyer, the News Writer, N e in Politicks, N. 43. 


NVY: che ill State of an envious Man, N. 193 his 
Relief, ibid. The way to obtain his Favour, his | 
fan Matron, the Story of her, N. 11. 
Fpifterss, his Obſer vation upon the Female Sex, N. 3, 
Epigram on Hecatiſſa, N. 52. 
Epitaphs, the Extravagance of ſome, and Modeſty of o- 
thers, N. 26. An Epitaph written by Ben Falmſon, 3 3. 
Equipages, the Splendor of them in France, N. 15; a 
great Temptation to the Female Sex, i614. 
Etheridge (Sir George) Author of a Comedy, called, Shs 
wos d if ſhe could, reprov'd, N. 21. 
Eubulus, his Character, N. 49. 
Eucrate, the Favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. 
Eudoſia, her Behaviour, N. 79. 
F 


F of the Lyon and the Man, N. 11. Of the 

Children and Frogs, 23. Of Jupiter and the Coun: 
try- man, 25. 

Faſſhood, (the Goddeſs of) N. 63. 

Falſe Wit, the Region of it, N. 25. 

Falſtaff (Sir Fol) a famous Butt, N. 47. 

Fame, generally coveted, N. 73. 

Faſhion, the Force of it, N. 64. 

Fear of Death often Mortal, N. 25. 


Fine Gentlem an, a Character frequently mi b 
the Fair Sex, N. 75. y iſapplied by 


Flurrer, (Sir Foplin)n Comedy; fome Remarks upon it, N. 647. 


Fools, great Plenty of them the firſt Day of April, N. 47. 
Freeport,(Sir Andrew)a Member ofthe SpeFator's Club, N. 2. 
French Poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh, N. 45. 
Frietidfhip, the great Benefit of it, N. 68. The Medicine 
of Li fe, wid, The Quatifications of a good Friend, ibid. 
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Allantry: Where in true Gallantry ought to conſiſts 


N. 7. 
Gaper, the Sign of the uent in Amſterdam, N. 47. 
Ghoſts — out e Hat. 36; the Ap- 
—— of a Ghoſt of great Efficacy on an Engliſh 
heatre, 44. 
Goſpel Goſſips deſcrib'd, N. 46. 
Goths in Poetry, who, N. 62. 


H. 
Andkerchief, the great Machine for moving Pity in 
a Tragedy, N. 44. 
Happineſs (true) an Enemy to Pomp and Noiſe, N. 1g. 
Hard Words ought not to be pronounced right by well- 
bred Ladies, N. 45. 
Heroes in an Engliſh Tragedy generally Lovers, N. 40. 
Hobbs (Mr.) his Obſervation upon Laughter, N. 47.1 
Honeycomb (Fill.) his Character, N. 2; his Diſcourſe with 
the 3 in the Play-houſe, 4; his Adventure with 
a Pi, 41. Throws his Watch into the Thames, 77. 
Human Nature, the {ame in all reaſonable Creatures, N. 7o. 
Humour to be deſcrib'd only by Negatives, N. 35; the 
Genealogy of true * ibid; and ot falſe, 2 
Ambick Verſe the moſt proper for Greek Tragedies, N. 39: 
James, how poliſhed by 1 N. 71. a 
Ideots in great Requeſt in moſt of the German Courts, N. 47. 
Idols, who of the fair Sex fo called, N. 7 3. 
Impudence gets the better of Modeſty, N 2. An Impu- 
dence committed by the Eyes, 2o ; the Definition of 
Engh/h. Scotch and IriſhImpudence, ibid. 


here. N. 50. 8 
Indiſcretion more hurtful than ill Nature, N. 23. 
Injuries how to be meaſured, N. 23. 
Inte and Yarico, their Story, N. 11. 
Innocence, and not Quality, an Excmption from Reproof, 
N. 34. 
Johnſon (Ben.) an Epitaph written by him on a Lady, N. 33. 
Italian Writers flor id and wordy, N. g. 
N 


1 
. 
* 
44 
* 
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Imbow (Tho.) ſtates his Caſe in a Letter to the Secta- 
tor, N. 24. 3 Kiſling 
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Kiſſing Dances cenſured, N. 67. 


L. 
Adies: Library deſcribed, N. 37. 
Laetitia and Rag egy their Story, N.33 
Lampoons written by People that cannot Spell, N, 16; 
witty Lampoons inflict Wounds that are incurable, 233 
the inhuman Barbarity of the ordinary Scriblers of Lam- 
poons, ibid. | | 
Larvati, who ſo called among the Ancients, N. 3 2. 
Lath, (Squire) has a good Eſtate which he would part 
withal for a pair of Legs to his Mind, N. 32. 

Laughter (immoderate) a Sign of Pride, N. 47 ; the Pro- 
vocations to it, 161d. 

Lawyers divided into the Peaceable and Litigious, N. 21. 
Both Sorts deſcribed, ibid. 

King Lear, a Tragedy, ſuffers in the Alteration, N. 40. 

Lee, the Poet, well turn'd for Tragedy, N. 39. 

Learning ought not to claim any Merit to it ſelf, but up- 
on the Application of it, N. 6. 

Leonora, her Character, N. 37. the Deſcription of her 
Country Scat, ibid. 

Letters to the Spectator, complaining of the Maſquerade, 
N.8. from the Opera-Lion, 14. from the under Sexton of 
Covent Garden Pariſh, ibid. from the Undertaker of the 

| Maſquerade, ibid. from one who had been to ſee the 

Opera of Rinaldo, and the Puppet-Show, ibid. from 
Charles Lillie, 16. from the Preſident of the Ugly Club, 
17. from S. C. with a Complaint againſt the Starers, 20. 

from Tho. Prone, who acted the wild Boar that was 
killed by Mrs. Tofts, 22.from William Screne and Ralph 
Simple, ibid. from an Actor, ibid. from King Latinus, 
ibid. from Tho. Kimbow, 24. from Will. Faſhion to his 
wou'd-be Acquaintance, ibid. from Mary Tueſday on the 

ſame Subject, 11d. from aValetudinarian to the Specta- 
tor, 25. from ſome Perſons to the Spectators Clergy- 
man, 27. from one who would be Inſpector of the Sign- 

Poſts, 28. from the Maſter of the Show at Charmg- 
Croſs, ibid. from a Member of the Amorous Club at 

Oxford, 30. from a Member of the Ugly Club, 32. 

from a Gentleman to ſuch Ladies as are profeſſed Beau- 

ties, 33. to the Spectator from T. D. containing an in- 
tended Regulation of the Play-houſe, 36. from pr 
oule 
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houſe Thunderer, ibid. from the Spectator to an affected 
very witty Man, 38. from a married Man with a Com- 
plaint chat his Wife painted, 41. From Abraham Froth, 
a Member of the Hebdomadal Meeting in Oxford, 43. 
from a Husband plagued with a Goſpel-Goflip, 46. from 
an Ogling Maſter, ibid. from the Spectator to the Pre- 
ſident — Fellows ot the ugly Club, 48. from Hecatiſſa 
to the Spectator, ibid. from an old Beau, ibid. from Ep- 
ping with ſome Accountof a Company of Strollers, ibid. 
trom a Lady complaining of a Paſſage in the Funeral, 51. 
from Hugh Goblin, Preſident of the Ugly Club, 52. from 
' - 2. R. concerning Laughter, ibid. the Spectator s An. 
Wer, ibid. from R. B. to the Spectator, with a Propoſal 
relating to the Education of Lovers, 53. from Auna 
Bella, ibid. from a ſplenatick Gentleman, ibid. from a 
retormed Starer, complaining of a Peeper, ibid. from 
King Latinus, ibid. from a Gentleman at Cambridge, 
containing an Account of a new Sect of Philoſophers, 
called Lowngers, 54. from Celimene, 66. trom a Father, 
complaining of the Liberties raken in Country-Dances, 
67. from James to Betty, 71. to the Spectator, from 
the Ugly Club at Cambridge, 78. from a whimſical 
young Lady, 79. from B. D. defiring a Catalogue of 
Books for the Female Library, 161d. 
Letter Droppers of Antiquity, who, N. 59. 
Library, a Lady's Library deicrib'd, N. 37. 
Life, the Duration of it uncertain, N. 27. 
Tindamira, the only Woman allowed to paint, N.41. 
Lion in the Hay-market occaſioned many Conjectures ia 
the Town, N. 13, very gentle to the Spectator, ibill. 
London, an Emporium for the whole Earth, N. 69. 


Love, the general Concern of it, N. 30. 


Love of the World, our Hearts miſ- led by it, N. 27. 

Lowngers,a new Sect of Philoſophers in Cambridge, N. 4 

Luxury, what, N. 55. attended often with Avarice, ibid. 
A Fable of thoſe rwo Vices, ibid. 


M. 

VI AN a ſociable Animal, N. 9. The Loſs of publick 
VI and private Virtues owing to Men of Parts, 6. 
8 a Complaint againſt it, N. 8. The Deſign of 

it, ibid. 
Maxarine (Cardiral) his Behaviour to Quillet, who had 
reflected upon him in a Poem. N. 23. Meer- 
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Merchants of great Benefit to the Publick, N. 6g; 

Mixt Wit defcribed, N. 62. | 

Mixt Communion of Men and Spirits in Paradiſe, as de. 
ſcribed by Milton, N. 12. | | 

Mode, on what it ought to be built, N.6. 

Modeſty, the chief Ornament of the Fair Sex, N.6. 

Moliere made an old Woman a judge of his Plays, N. 70. 

* in Weſtminſter-Abbey examined by the Specta- 
ter, N. 26. 

Mourning, the Method of it conſidered, N. 64. Who the 
greateſt Mourners, 1674. 

Muſick baniſhed by Plato ont of his Commonwealth, N. 
18, Of a relative Nature, = | 


NE hbouthoods, of whom confifting, N. 49. 
ewberry (Mr.) his Rebus, N. 59. 

New -Rit er, a Project of bringing it into the Playhouſe, N. . 

Nicolmi (Seignior) his Voyage on Paſte- board, N. 5. His 
Combat with a Lion, 13. Why thought to be a ſham 
one, ibid, An excellent wy ibid. 


Ae (Dr.) a Favourite with ſome Party Ladies, N. 57; 
Ogler, the Compleat Ogler, N. 46. 

Old Maids generally ſuperſtitious, N. 7. 

Old Teſtament in a Peruke, N. 58. 

Opera, as it is the preſent Entertainment of the Engli/h 
Stage, conſidered, N. 5. The Progreſs it has made on 
our Theatre, 18. Some Account of the French Opera, 29. 

Orway commended and cenſured, N. 39. 

Overdo, a Juſtice at Epping, oftended at the Company of 
Strollers for playing the Part of Clodpate, and making 
a Mockery of one of the Quorum, N. "wh 

Oxford8cholar, his great a2 Rats ina Coffee-houſe, N.46. 


Ainter and Taylor often contribute more than the Poet 


to the Succels of a Tragedy, N. 2. 
Farents, their taking a liking to a particular Profeſſion 
often occaſions their Sons to miſcarry, N. 42. 
Parties crept much into the Converfation of the Ladies, N. 
57. Party-Zeal very bad for the Face, ibid. 
Particles, Engliſh, the Honour done to them in the late 


Oper as, N. 18. 
| * | Paſſions, 


Paſſions, 
Peace, 1 
Peepers 
Pharam 
Wii 
Philaut 
Philoſo 
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Paſſions, the Cnqueſt of them a difficult Task, N. 2, 
Peace, ſome ill * of it, N. 45. N 
Peepers deſcribed, N. 53. . 
— Memoirs of his private Life, N. 76. His great 
N ibid. 1 | : 
Philautin, a great Votary, N. 79. | 
Philoſophy, Te UE of it, N.7. ſaid to be brought by 
Socrates down from Heaven, 10. 3 
Phyſician and Surgeon, their different r N. 16. 
The Phyſicians a formidable Body of Men, 21. com- 
pared to the Britiſh Army in Ceſar's Time, ibid. Their 
Way of converting one Diſtemper into another, 2F. 
Pits, what Women fo called, N. 41. No Faith to be kept 
with them, it«d. 
Pinkethman to perionate King Porus on an Elephant, N.31, 
Players in Drury-Lane, their intended Regulations, N. 36. 
Poems in Picture, N. 58. 
Poets (Engliſh) reproved, N. 39, 40. their Artifices, N. 44, 
Poeteſſes (Enghtſh) wherein remarkable, N. 5 1. Oey” 
Powell (Senior) to act Alexander the Great on a Drome- 
dary, N. 31. His Artifice to raiſe a Clap, N. 40. 
Powell (Junior) his great Skill in Motion, N. 14, His 
Performance preferied to the Opera of Rinaldo and Ar. 
mida, ibid. 
Praife, the Love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 
Pride a great Enemy to a fine Face, N.33. ; 
Profeſſions, the three great ones over-burdened with Pra- 
Cirioners, N. 21. : 
Projector, a ſhort Deſcription of one, N. 31. 
Proſper (Will) an honeft Tale-bearer, N. 19. , 
Punchmello frequented more than the Church, N. 14. 
Punch out in the Moral Part, i67d. 
Punning much recommended by the Practice of all Ages, 
N. 61. In what Age the Punn chiefly flouriſhed, 165d, 
a famous Univerſity much infeſted with it, ibid. why 


banifhed at preſent out of the Learned World, ibid. 
The Definition of a Punn, bid. 


Q. 
Uality no Exemption from Reproof, N. 34. | 
LDmixote (Don) nr es che Sithers Club, N. 30. 


RANTS convdered a Blemiſdes in our Eng Uh Tra- 
gedies, N. 40. Read 
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Rape <1 Proſerpine, a French Opera, ſome Particulars in 
it, N, 29. 

Reaſon, inſtead of governing Paſſion, is often ſubſervi- 
ent to it, N. 6. 

Rebus, a kind of falſe Wit in Vogue among the Ancients, 

59. and our own Country-men, ibid. A Rebus at 

Bleinheim Houſe condemned, ibid. : 

Recitativo, (Italian) not a ble to an Engliſh Audience, 
N. 29. Recitative Muſick in every Language ought to 
be adapted to the Accent of the Language, ibid. 

Retirement, the Pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 

Rich (Mr.) would not ſuffer the Opera of Ihittington sCat 

to be performed in his Houſe, and the Reaſon for it, N. g. 

Royal Exchange, the great Reſort to it, N. 6g. 


Almon ( _ her Ingenuity, N 28. 
Sanctorius, his Invention, N. 25. 
Scholar's Egg, what ſo call'd, N. 58. 

Sem 

Senſe, ſome Men of Senſe more deſpicable than common 
Beggars, N. 6. 

Sentry, a Member of the Spectator s Club, his Character, N. 2. 

Sextus 2 the Pope, an Inſtance of his unforgiving 

Temper, N. 23. 

. Redlities not mixed in the ſame Piece, N. 5. 

Shovel (Sir 2 the ill Contrivance of his Monumen 

in Weſtminſter- Abby, N. 26. | 
m_— (Sir Philip) his Opinion of the Song of Chevy Chaſe, 

- | 


70. 
Sighers, a Club of them in Oxford, N. 30. Their Regu- 
lations: ibid. 
Sign-Poſts, the Abſurdities of many of them, N. 28. 
Socrates, his Temper and Prudence, N. 23. 
Solitude, an Exemption. from Paſſions the only pleaſing 
Solitude, N. 4. 
Sophocles his Conduct in his Tragedy of Electra, N. 44. 
Sparrows bought for the uſe of the Opera, N. 1, 
Spartan Virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N. 6. 
Spect᷑ator (the) his Prefatory Diſcourſe, N. 1. His great 
_Taciturnity, 17d. His Viſion of Publick Credit, 3. His 
Entertainment at the Table of an Acquaintance, 7. His 
Recommendation of his Speculations, 10. Advertiſed in 
the Daily Courant, 12. His Encounter with a . 


onia a profeſſed Admirer of the French Nation, N. 45. 
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'hind the Scenes, 13. The Deſign of his Writings, 16. 
No Party- man, ibid. A little unhappy in the Mold of 
his Face, 17. His Artifice, 19. His deſire to correct 
Impudence, 20, And Reſolution to March on in the 
cauſe of Virtue, 34. His Viſit to a travelled Lady, 45. 
His Speculations in the firſt Principles, An odd 
Accident that befel him at Lloyd's Cofte-houle, ibid. 
His Advice to our Engliſh Pindarick Writers, 58, His 
Examen of Sir 4 * Flutter, N. 65. 
Spleen, a common Excuſe for Dulneſs, N. 53. 
Starers reproved, N. 20. 
Statira, in what propoſed as a Pattern to the Fair Sex, 
N. 41. 
Sopertition, the Folly of it deſcribed, N. 72. 
Suſanna, or Innocence betray'd, to be exhibited by Mr, 
Powell, with a new pair ot Elders, N. 14. 
T 


TV. one of the Spectators Club, his Character, 
N. 2. 


That, his Remonſtrance, N. 80. 

Theatre, (Engliſh) the Practice of it in ſeveral Inſtan 
cenſured, N. 42, 44, 51. | 

Thunder, of great uſe on the Stage, N. 44. 

Thunderer to the Play- houſe, the Hardſhips put upon him, 
and his deſire to be made a Cannon, N. 36. 

Tom Tits to perſonate the ſinging Birds in dhe N. 5. 

Tom the Tyrant, firſt Miniſter of the Coffee-houſe, be- 

, tween the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at Night, N. 49. 

Tombs in Weſtminſter viſited by che Spectator, N. 26; his 
Reflection upon it, ibid. 

Trade, the Benefit of it to Great- Britain, N. 69. 


Tragedy: a perfect Tragedy the nobleſt Production of hu- 


man Nature, N. 39. Wherein the Modern Tragedy ex- 
cels that of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank Verſe the moſt 
proper for an Engliſh Tragedy, ibid. The Engliſh Tragedy 
conſider'd, i614. 

Tragi-Comedy, the Product of the Engliſh Theatre, a 
monſtrous Invention, N. 40. 

Travel, highly neceſſary to a Coquet, N. 45. The Beha- 
viour of a travell'd Lady in the Play-Houſe, 1614. 

Truth, an Enemy to falſe Wit, N. 63. 

om the great Lipogrammatiſt of Antiquity, 

59. Venice 


— —ͤ—— — — —— 2 
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MY * » 3 U. 1 N | 
3 preſery'd, a Tragedy founded on a wrong 
Plot, N. 3y. | 
Veplineſs, ſume Speculations upon it, N. 32, 
Vuitz a Viſit to a travell'd Lady, which ſhe rece d in 

her Bed, deſcrib'd, N. 45. 
Underſtanding, the Abuſe of it-is a great Evil, N. 6. 
Pocifer, the 8 that make him pals for a fine 

Gentleman, N. 75. 

$2.4 of W. 
* 2 2 Which, their Petition to the Speator, 
Wit, the miſchief of it when accompanied with Vice, 

N. 23; very pernicious when not tempered with Vir- 


__  tve and Humanity, i6id. turned into wy by At- 


fectation, 38. Only to be valued as it is applied, 6. 
Nothing ſo much admired and ſo little underſtood, 58. 

The Hiſtory of falſe Wir, tid. Eyery Man would be 
a Wit if he could, 59. The way to try a piece of 
Wit, 62. Mr. Lock's Reflection on the difference be- 
tern Wit and Judgment, ibid. The God of Wit 
deſcrib'd, 64. 44-74 

Women, the more powerful Part of our People, N. 4. 


Their ordinary Employments, 10. Smitten with Super- 


ficials, 17. Their uſual -Converſation, ib. Their 
Paſhon, 33. Not to be conſider d meerly as 
Sieb 


4 — 2 id. 
Woman of- y, her Dreſs the Products of an hundred 
Clmates, N. 69. R 


7222 the Story of her Adventure, N. 11. 


The End of the Firſt Volume, 


